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Memoirs of Sib EDWARD SPRAGGE, Admieal 
OF THE Blue, 

Thebe are some men great in a particular way, to a 
degree of eminence, that exempts them from any blame, 
though possibly defective in many others. Education and 
habit alter men frequently; and nature herself sometimes 
infuses qualities into the breasts of men, which particu- 
larly dispose them to a certain kind of life, and as appa- 
rently disable them from following other pursuits ; but it 
• very rarely happens, that a man is alike equal to various, 
and even to opposite employments. Alcibiades is celebrated, 
by antiquity, for his peculiar felicity in this respect, in the 
camp, in tlie court, in the closet, he was equally able, and 
esteemed. He was a soldier, a seaman, a statesman, a 
courtier, a man of business, or a man of pleasure, as cir- 
rOL. III. B 
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cuuistances required , and, in e^ety character he assumed, 
he so far excelled, as to seem bora and designed for that 
alone. ^ The same thing his contemporaries, his compa- 
nions, those who knew him, and the world too, perfectly 
well, affirm of Sir Edward Spragge ; who, with a fine per- 
son, and a gentle temper, had as solid an understanding, 
and as bold a spirit, as any counsellor or captain of that 
age.t 

With all these advantages ; with the fevour of the duke 
of York ; with the merit of so great services, as he cer- 
tainly rendered his countiy; and with the still superior 
merit of dying gloriously in his country’s service, lyhich 
indeed procured his remains an interment in Westminster- 
Abbey ; J he was not honoured with a tomb, or any memo- 
rial, as far as I can yet discover, where he was born, of 
what family, or how he attained to his first preferment; 
which are circumstances that ought to have been recorded, 
of so great and gallant a man ; and which, in or nearer his 
own times, might have been easily known. But since 
these are not, at present, to be retrieved, we must be 
satisfied with those notices which have connected his 
actions with our public history ; and these, we shall find, 
will abundantly make good what we have already observed, 
and induce us to regret the want of more particular 
memoirs ; because it is a kind of political justice, to pre- 
serve the private history of those who have deserved well 
of the public. 

We find him a captain, in the first engagement with the 
Dutch, after the Restoration, on the 3d of June, 1665, 
wherein he behaved with great reputation ; and so far re- 
commended himself to the favour of the duke of York, 
that, upon his majesty’s visiting ^the navy, and going on 

* Jttstitt. Histcr. lib. v. llis Life by Pluiatcb, and also by Cor- 
neKus Kepos. 

t Bi&hop ParkePs History of his own Time, p. 1^6. Biyden’s 
Annus Miiabilis, stanaca clxxiv. Evelyn of Medals, p. 160. 

t Antiquities of the Abbey-church of Westminster, voLi. p. £14. 
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board the Hojal Charles, he received the honour of knight- 
hood ; * which encouraged him to expose himself still 
more freely. He was likewise in ^e four days battle in 
June, 1666, where he wiis particularly taken notice of by 
the duke of Albemarle ; and in the succeeding battle, which 
was fought on the 24th of July, he carried a flag under Sir 
Jeremiah Smith, admiral of the blue squadron; who 
engaged Van Tromp, shattered his vice-admiral, so that 
she was absolutely disabled; and, having ruined the 
rigging of his rear-admiral, and killed its commander, 
contributed greatly to the gloiy of that day. t 

He distinguished himself, likewise, veiy remarkably in 
th6 dose of that war, in the unlucky business at Chatham, 
where he was employed, by the duke of Albemarle, to 
maintain the fort of Sheemess, attacked by the enemy on 
the 10th of June, 1667 : and though it was unfinished, his 
garrison veiy small, and the place in no state of resistance ; 
yet he continued to defend himself, till it would have been 
an act of rashness to expose his garrison any longer. 

When he found how impracticable it was to do any effec- 
tual service by land, he set himself to collect as great a 
force as he could by sea. This amounted to no more than 
five frigates, seventeen fire-ships, and some tenders ; and 
yet when the Dutch admiral, Van Ness, came up the river 
again, after their attempt upon Harwich, Sir Edward 
Spragge engaged him about the Hope. The fight was 
very unequal ; but there being at first, little or no wind, 

Sir Edward laid hold of that advantage ; and, by dexte- 
rously towing his fire-ships, burnt eleven or twelve of 
their ships, with only six of his own ; but the wind stiffen- 
ing, he was at last obliged to shelter himself, from the 
enemy’s unequal force, under the cannon of Tilbuiy-fort. 

The next day, the weather being &vourable, he attacked 
the Dutch again, in his turn ; and, by die happy manage- 

• See p. 344, roi. ii. t See p. 359, vol. ii 

B 2 
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ment of Ms fire-ships, put them into such confusion, that, 
after a short dispute, they were forced to retire, and to 
burn their last fire-ship themselves, to prevent her being 
taken. On the 25th, they prosecuted their retreat, but 
with Sir Edward Spragge’s squadron of fire-ships in their 
rear. He followed them to the river’s mouth, where they 
met another squadron of fire-ships from Harwich, which 
put them in such danger, that above a hundred men in 
the Vice-admiral of Zealand, and another large man-of- 
war, leaped overboard, and were drowned. This was the 
last action, on our side, in that war. ^ 

^ In 1668, the constable of Castile being appointed gover- 
nor of tlie Spanish Netherlands, Sir Edward Spragge was 
sent over to compliment him upon that occasion ; and to 
enter into some further negociations for tha success of the 
new measures, in which Sir Edward is said to have been 
deeply engaged. ^ The truth is, he was raised and sup- 
ported by the favour of the duke of York; so that he de- 
voted himself wholly to his sendee, and was thought to 
have a large share in his confidence. Some have from 
thence reported, that he was a Papist ; of which there i^^ 
little probability-) since we find him sent to sea with Prince 
Rupert, in 1673, when the Test had driven the duke of 

^ vSee ]). 370 *— vol. IL 

1" PIjilips b C'outiimation ITefiUi’s Chronicle, p. 369* Lord Ar- 
lington, iu his letter to Sh William Temple, dated London, Decem- 
ber 11, ld08, J3a>s, ‘‘ The bcaixr, Sii Edward Spjagge, L sent, bj his 
majesty, to the con&iablc of Castile, to compliment his excellency 
upon his ai rival in Elundeis , %Uicro, bcottiiso^it is possible you may 
** either meet him, the said Sir I'Udward, according to your late ere- 
<lential, or send to him, in order to something in his majesty’s ser- 
vice ; 1 tiiought I could not do less than, in a few lines, let you 
that he is a brave man, and hath long served his majesty 
faithfully, particularly with much gallantry in the last Dutch 
\\ais; that you maj, on all occasions, put that value upon him 
^rtiicli is due, and which shall bo ahvays acknowledged by/' 

Sir Edward returned to W hitchall, fiom his embassy^ on the 2pth of " 
Januaiy following. Annals of the Universe, p, ^09. 
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York, and others of his religion, from their posts. This 
advancement of Spragge I mention here, only to obviate 
the objection to him on the score of religion ; for before 1 
speak of his behaviour in the last Dutch war, I must take 
notice of his employment in the Mediterranean, after his 
return from his negociation in Flanders. 

There had been several squadrons sent to chastise the 
Algerines, both by the English and Dutch ; but very few 
of them had been able to effect any great matter : they, 
generally speaking, contented themselves with some 
slight action, to the prejudice of these corsairs, and then 
concluded a peace ; which was usually broken by the 
time they, with their squadrons, were returned home, f 
The consideration of this, together with the loud com- 
plaints of the merchants, induced the court to fix upon 
Sir Edward Spragge to command a squadron in those 
seas, in hopes of his meeting with greater, or making 
more use of his success than his predecessors, from his 
known courage and resolution : for, it Is confessed by 
the writers of those times, that Sir Edward greatly 
resembled the earl of Sandwich ; and concealed, like 
him, a high and daring spirit, under the most captivating 
address, and most polished behaviour. 

He sailed from England, on this expedition, in the 
spring of the year 1671, with five frigates, and three fire* 
ships, and there might be as many more ships Jn those 
seas ; so that, in all, his fleet consisted of about twelve 
sail. In the latter end of the month of April, he had 
intelligence that thei'e were several Algerine men of war 
in Bugia bay; on which, he called a council of war, 
when it was resolved, that he ought immediately to attack 
them. In pursuance of this resolution, he sailed thither ; 

Efhard’s History of England, p. 89$. Auimls of the Inuyerse, 
p, 300. Jlifytpiy of the Butch War, p. 45. An exact Reiatiou of the 
Actions of His Majesty's I^eet under Prmoe Hupert, p, 5. 

t See 383, vol. ii. 
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butj in his passage^ had the misfortune to have the Eagle 
fire-ship disabled by a storm ; and soon after, one of his 
ships springing her main-mast, was obliged to bear away 
for the Spanish shore. Sir Edward, however, persisted in 
his design ; refitted the Eagle ; and bore into the bay of 
Bugia with a brisk gale, not doubting that he should be 
able to fire the ships : but by the time they got within 
half-shot of the castle and forts, it fell a dead calm ; and 
when the wind rose again, it proved contrary. 

On the 2d of May, they were able to do nothing, for the 
same reason, the wind changing every half hour ; upon 
which, Sir Edward resolved to make an attempt upon 
them in the night with his boats, and the smallest of his 
fire-ships, which rowed as well as a long-boat. About 
twelve o’clock that night, he executed his project, send- 
ing in all his b^ats, and the Eagle fire-ship, under the 
command of his eldest lieutenant Mr. Nugent ; but the 
night proving very dark, and the high land obscuring the 
ships as they drew near them, they passed by ; and Lieu- 
tenant Nugent leaving one of the boats with the fire-ships, 
besides her own, rowed in, to discover the enemy, leaving 
orders, with the captain of the fire-ship, to come to an 
anchor, in case he found shoal water. The lieutenant had 
not left them a minute before he perceived himself within 
pistol-shot of the ships ; and, concluding the business now 
as good as done, steered off again to find the fire-ship, 
and, to his amazement, saw her all in flames. ^ 

The enemy taking the alarm at this, the lieutenant was 
forced to row off with his boats ; and so this promising ad- 
vantage vanished, which had given hopes of burning all 
Algerine men-of-war, without the loss of a man. The 
next day, the enemy unrigged all their ships, and made a 
strong boom ^ith their yards, top-masts, and cables, buoyed 

* In tho^e days, our fire-ships and bomb-vessels were by no means 
so perfect in their consfructiou, or so secure against accidents, as 
they are now. 
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up with casks, for which they had all the leisure and con- 
veniency they could wish, the wind hindering^ the English 
from ^doing any thing ; and, to tiy the adrairars patience 
to the very utmost, it so fell out, that by a drunken gun- 
ner’s firing a pistol, his other small fire-ship was destroyed ; 
so that he had now none left but the Little Victory, which 
drew too much water to enter that part of the bay where 
the Algerines lay. 

On Monday the 8th of May, 1671, there appeared a con- 
siderable body of horse and foot in tlie neighbourhood of 
the bay, which were soon after discovered to be an escort 
to a very large convoy of ammunition sent fmm Algiers to 
the ships ; on the safe arrival of which, they fimd all their 
cannon, to testify their joy. Sir Edward Spragge con- 
sidering this, and not knowing what future reinforcements 
th^y might receive, resolved to take tlie earliest opportu- 
nity of making his last and utmost effort ; and, in order 
thereto, directed the Victoiy to be lightened, so thiWt she 
might not draw above eight feet. About noon, there 
sprung up a fine breeze to the east; upon which, the 
admiral gave the signal for the men-of-war to draw into a 
line, and bear up into the bay ; immediately after, the 
wind sunk at once, so that they despaired of doing any 
thing, t 

But about two the gale sprang up again, and the ships 
bore in, as they were directed. The admiral came to an 
anchor in four fathom water, close under their castle walls, 
which fired upon him continually for two hours. Jn this 
interim, he sent in his own pinnace, and those of the Mary 
and the Dragon ; these cut the boom, though not without 

This bay the Romans called the Namidian Gulf The town of 
Bttgia wa& builf by them, and the walk stUi remm. Bon Alonzo de 
Peralta, the Spanish governor, sui rendered it, in the 18th century, to 
the Algennes ; for which he lost his head. 

t Shawls Travels, p. 44. Strabo calls this place Sarda, the Romans 
Saldis ; and the true orthc^aphy of the modern msm is Boojciah ; 
the sound of which is preserved in Bngla. 
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considerable loss. Lieutenant Pin^ who commanded the 
Mary’s boat’s creW^ had eight wounded with himself; 
Lieutenant Pierce of the Dragon was also wounded, with 
ten of his men, and one killed. In the admiral’s own pin- 
liace there w^ere seven killed, and all the rest wounded, 
except Mr. Harman, who commanded it. ^ 

The boom being cut, the fire-ship went in, and getting 
up athwart their boltsprits, their ships being a*ground, and 
fast to the castles, she burnt very well, and destroyed them 
all. Captain Harris, who commanded her, his master’s- 
mate, gunner, and one of his seamen, were desperately^ 
wounded with small shot, and this at their entrance ; so 
that probably the whole design had proved abortive, if 
the admiral had not with great prudence commissioned 
Henry Williams, then one of his master’s-mates, but who 
had formerly commanded the Rose fire-ship, to t^ike the 
charge of the vessel, in case the other was disabled; which 
he did accordingly, and performed all that could be ex- 
pected from him. t 

This loss was irreparable to the Algerines, who had 
picked out those seven men-of-war, that were here burnt, 
on purpose to fight Sir Edward Spragge; had furnished 
them with their best brass ordnance from on board all the 
rest of their vessels, with between eighteen and nineteen 
hundred chosen men double-officered, under the command 
of old Terkey their admiral ; of whom between three and 
four hundred were killed ; the castles and town miserably 
tom 5 and a vast number of people in them slain and 
wounded ; and, which much increased the misfortune, all 
their surgeons’ chests were burnt on board their ships, so 
that numbers died for want of having their wounds 
dressed. Besides the men-of-war, of which we shaU give 

I 

Sir Edward declmrd he had never seen A bolder attempt, or one 
better executed by officers and seamen. 

t Annals of the Unimse, 363. Atlas Geogmph. vol, iv. p. 
Borchefs Naval History, p. 403. 
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a list, there were burnt a Genoese ship, a small English 
prize, and a settee. ^ 


AN EXACT LIST OF THE ALGIER SHIPS BURNT IN 
BOUJEIAH, OR BUGIA BAY, WITH THEIR NUMBER 
OF GUNS, AND AGE OF THE VESSELS, MAYS, 1671. 


SHIPS NAMES.. 

COMMANDERS. 

GUNS. 

YJB4RS om 

White Horse 

Tabaik Rajs 


• . »4| • 4 

Oiange Tiee 

Couilialy . 

.... 34 .. 


Three Cj pi ess Tiees .. 

Caram Hammet . , 


i 

Tluee Half Moons .... 

Biajham Tagim 

...• 28 .. 

• # • • * 2 

Pearl 

Biayham Toico 



Golden Ci own 

Halua Tagrin. , . , 


1-6 

Half Moon 

Hammett , . . • . 


1 


In this engagement Sir Edward Spragge had only seven- 
teen men killed, and forty-one wounded, which makes the 
victory still more extraordinary ; and is a very full proof 
how necessary a steady and constant temper of mind, as 
well as a brisk and active courage, is in an officer who bears 
supreme command at sea. What the consequences #ere 
of this memorable action, and how well Sir Edward by his 
prudence improved the advantage that had been thus 
gained by his arms, we have already shewn, t and shall 
not therefore repeat it here 5 but proceed to his Conduct in 
the last Dutch war^ in which he was remarkably dis- 
tinguibhed. $ 

* This account of Sir Edward Spiagge’s expedition is taken, fiist, 
fjtom his instructions, pnblislied in the Memoiisof English Aifairs, 
<5hiefly Naval, p. 200; which insti actions aio dated at Richmond, 
the 14tli of Jane, 1670, and several other papers in the same hook; 
2diy, From Sir Edward’s own Letter, dated May 11, 1671, and pub- 
lished by authority under the title of " A True and Pei feet Relation 
of the Happy Success and Victory obtained against the Tuiks of 
** Algier, at Bugia, by bis Majesty’s Fleet in tlie Mediterranean, 
under the Command ol Sir Edtiaid Spiagge, &.o; Pimted m the 
Savoy by Thomas Newcomb, 1671.’^ 
t See p. 384, vol. ii. » 

i Ittnay not be amiss to remaik heie, that, in all our wars with the 
piiates of Algiers, the Spaniaids aliowed us the free use of iiio haiv 
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After liaviag performed^ with equal honour and successy 
the business for which he was sent into the Mediterraueany 
he returned, in the beginning of the year 1672, with the 
squadron under his command. The Dutch war was then 
meditated by our court, but had not as j et broken out. Sir 
Robert Holmes, who had been the principal instrument in 
bringing on the first Dutch war, was employed also to 
begin this, by attacking the Smyrna fleet, which was then 
expected home. On the 12th of January, Sir Edward 
Spragge met with Sir Robert Holmes’s squadron near the 
Isle of Wight ; and, upon Sir Robert’s inquiring news. 
Sir Edward very frankly told him, that he had sailed 
several days with the Dutch Smyrna fleet, and that in a 
day or two they i(hight be certainly expected. ^ 

Sir Robert Holmes was very well pleased with this 
news, but took great care to say nothing that might give 
Mm the least intimation of his having any orders to attack 
them ; though, if he had so done, and required Sir 
Edward’s assistance, he could not possibly have failed of 
taking or destroying that whole fleet ; which was reckoned 
to be worth a million and half sterling, and on the taking 
of which, the king depended for a supply toward carrying 
on the war. But Sir Robert, averse from sharing any part 
of the reputation that might be acquired by this action, 
used his utmost diligence that no body should have any 
hand in the execution of it but himself, in which, how- 
ever, he had no success : and, as this blasted his reputa- 
tion with the world, so it produced a quarrel between him 

bour of Port Mahon, as to the champions of the Christian cause, and 
protectors of the commerce of the Mediterranean ; and thither Sir 
Edward repaired to refit, before he returned home. 

* See the Growth of Popery, by Andrew Marvell, where we are 
t€dd, Sir Edward Spragge's squadron was still in sight, when Sir 
Robert Holmes attacked the Dutch Smyrna fleet; and that Caption 
Legge made sail after him to bring hiiq back to their assistance, tilt 
called away by a gun from Ms own admiral. 
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and Sir Edward Spragge, which could never afterwards 
be composed. ^ 

When his royal highness the duke of York had resolved 
to take upon himself the command once again of the 
English navy. Sir Edward Spragge was chiefly depended 
upon for assembling the fleets and preparing all things for 
the reception of his royal highness, as I find by an order 
directed to him as comraander-in-chief of his majesty’s 
fleet, dated June 15, 1672; + and he performed his part so 
well, that by the end of the month all things were com* 
pletely ready, and his highness was invited on board, who 
joined him soon after, together with the earl of Sandwich, 
and other persons of distinction. He was present in Solbay 
fight the 28th of May, and distinguished himself therein by 
sinking a Dutch ship of sixty guns ; during the rest of that 
campaign he behaved with his accustomed diligence, and 
returned with great reputation after it was over, which 
very probably determined the court to employ him, as 
they did, the next year in so high a station. J 

When the duke of York, by the passing of the Test Act, 
was obliged to part with his command, and the court, to 
gaatify the desires of the nation, lay •under an absolute 
necessity of making use of Prince Rupert; they took care 
to secure the fleet notwithstanding, by employing on board 
it such officers only as they could best, and his highness 
could least trust. Sir Edward Spragge was to carry the 
BLUE flag, instead of Sir Robert Holmes whom his high- 

^ Memoirs of John, duke of Buckinghamshire, vol. ii. p, 11, Biuw 
net's History of his own Time, voL ii. p, S07. Coke's Detection of 
the Four Last Reigns, b. iv. p* 61. 

f Memoirs of the Royal Navy, p. 246. 

J The secret histories of those times say, that the miscarriage of 
the design on the Smyrna fleet overset the schemes of the CABAt, 
who hoped thereby to make the two nations irreconcilable ; to have 
embarked the merchants and the people in the quarrel ; and to have 
obtained, by the sale of the cargo, a fund for the campaign, which 
otherwise they scarcely knew how to get 
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ness proposed; and? because there had been a difference 
between these two admirals, the court thought fit to lay 
Holmes intirely aside, though he was a very active naan, 
and had been much in their confidence. ^ Before the 
fleet put to sea. Sir Edward was sent with the character of 
envojr extraordinary to France, where he was received 
with all possible respect ; exceedingly caressed during his 
stay; and, at bis taking leave, had a present made him of 
great value. His business uas to renew the treaty with 
that court ; to settle the rules that were to be observ ed on 
the junction of the French and English fleets; and to 
restore the old friendship between the courts, which 
seemed to be somewhat injured by the late proceedings 
in England, f As no circumstances of Sir Edward 
Spraggo’s negociation or instructions were ever commu- 
nicated to Prince Rupert, it gave him fresh grounds of 
dislike ; so that, when Sir Edward came to hoist his flag, 
there was a great eoldne&s between them. :|: 

This did not hinder our admlraFs doing his duly rery 
gallantly in the engagement which happened on the 2Sth 
of May, 1675 ; wherein he fought Van Tromp seven hours, 
forced him to go fm&m the Golden Lion into the Prince on 
Horseback, and thence into the Amsterdam, from that into 
the Comei, where he had certainly either been lulled oi 
taken, if he had not been relieved by De Ruyler. § Sir 
Edviard also twice changed his ship. The circumstances 
are not mentioned at all in the account which was pub- 
lished after Sir Edward s death ; but, in Prince Rupert’s 
letter, to the earl of Arlington, the matter, notwithstand- 
ing the quarrel betwixt them, is very fairly stated. Sir 

^ Tine Account of the Actions of the rieet undci Piju-re 
&.C. p. 5. 

t Annals of the Universe, p SOT Coliimna Rosuata, p. 233 

J True Account of the Actions of the l'jcetim<lei Pmee Riipeit 

p. 0. 

§ Rasuage Amialos dcs Piovirces Uuics, voj. ii. p. 411. See aisi» 
p. 406, of vol. n. 
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* * * 

Edward Spragge/’ says his highne^ss, did on his side 
maintain the fight with so much courage and resolution, 
that their whole body gave way to such a degree, that, 
had it not been for fear of the shoals, we had driven 
them into their harbours, and the king would have had 
^ a better account of them.’’ 

In the battle of the 4 th of June, Sir Edward is generally 
blamed for coming, just before the engagement began, six 
miles in his boat to receive his highness’s orders; t how- 
ever, after he returned, he behaved with great resolution, 
forced Van Tromp, with whom he was again to contend, 
twice to change his ship ; and would inevitably have either 
taken or destroyed him, if he had not been relieved by the 
admiral. The hazard that he ran, provoked him so against 
vice-admiral Sweers, that he accused him to the states- 
general. Prince Rupert in his letter takes no notice of 
Sir Edward Spragge’s behaviour at all; and, though it 
be very certain that he had the advantage of Van Tromp 
in this action ; yet, even that is concealed by an author 
v^ho pretends to more than ordinary knowledge of all that 
passed. The Dutch writers confess his bravery, and owu 
he pushed them hard ; and Tromp in his letter to the 
States says, that he wag forced to retreat a little before it 
was dark. 

In the third battle, which happened on the 11th of 
August, Sir Edward Spragge with the blue squadron was 
in the rear ; where it is said, that notwithstanding he had 
promised Prince Rupert not to part from his side, yet, 
being provoked by Van Tromp, he laid his fore-top sail to 

See that Letter pi iuted bj authoiity, and d'lted fjom on board the 
Itojal Chailes, off the 0>s.ter-bank, May 29, 167t}. 
t Tiue Account of the Actions of the Fleet under Piinre Eupeit, 

p. 10, 11. 

I The writei above-mentioned is the author of the relation so otteu 
cited, who bad himself .4 command in the lleet Basnage Annale^i 
des Provinces Ume«, vol lu p. 415. Le Clmr. tom. ii, p. J41. 
vKop 151. 
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ttie mast to stay for him ; anfl, having engaged his squadron, 
continued fighting for many hours at a distance from the 
body of the fleet. Sir Edward was at first on board the 
Royal Prince, and Van Tromp iu the Golden Lion; but, 
after a dispute of about three hours, in which the Dutch 
admiral always avoided, as much as possible, coming to a 
close fight, Sir Edward’s ship was so disabled, that he was 
forced to go on board the St. George, as Van Tromp, for 
the same reason, did on board the Comet. Then the fight 
between them began again with greater fury than before : 
at last the St. George was so battered, that Sir Edward 
thor^ht fit to leave her, and to endeavour to go on board 
the Royal Charies; but, before his boat had rowed ten 
times its own length from the St. George, it was pierced 
by a cannon-shot ; upon which the crew endeavoured as 
strenuously as men could do to get back again; but, 
before that could be efiecled, Sir Edward was drowned, 
his hands taking so strong hold on the side of the boat, 
that, when it came to float, he was fotuid with his head 
and shoulders above water. * 

This glorious, though untimely end, had the brave Sir 
Edward Spragge, who thereby made good what he pro- 
mised the king when he took leave of him ; that he would 
either briijg him Van Tromp alive or dead, or lose his own 
life in the attempt, t These admirals, indeed, seem to 
have had a particular passion each to overcome the other; 
for they had constantly fought in every battle from the 
time that Sir Edward Spragge succeeded the earl of 
Sandwich, and Van Tromp came again to command the 
Dutch fleet in the room of Van Ghent. The Dutch 
writers speak of his death with visible regret, and own, 

* A* Exact Relation of the Actions of the Fleet under Prince 
Rupert, &c. p. 14, 21. Philips’s Continuation of Heath’s Chronicle, 
p, 593. Annals of the Universe, p. 302. Memoirs of Snr John 
Rereshy, p. 22 See also p. 158. 

t Echard’s IRstoiy of England, p. 894. 
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that he was one of the bravest men and best commanders 
that ever fought at sea : ^ our own writers are profuse in 
the praises thej bestow on his valour, and therefore I shall 
content mjself with citing onl^ one testimony in his favour, 
which shall be that of Bishop Parker, who describes the 
last scene of his life thus : 

There was a remarkable fight between Spragge and 
Tromp ; for these having mutually agreed to attack 
each other, not out of hatred but a thirst of glory, they 
engaged with all the rage, or, as it were, with all the 
sport of war. They came so close to one another, that, 
like an army of foot, they fought at once with their guns 
and swords. Almost at every turn, both their ships, 
^ though not sunk, were yet bored through, their cannon 
being discharged within common gun-shot : neither did 
our ball fall m vain into the sea, but each ship pierced 
the other, as if they had fought with spears. But at 
length, three or four ships being shattered, as Spragge 
was passing in a long boat from one ship to another, the 
boat was overturned by a chance shot, and that great 
^ man, not being skilled in swimming, was drowned, to 
the great grief of his generous enemy, who, after the 
death of Spragge, could hardly hope to find an enemy 
equal to himself. But thus it happened, that when that 
brave man had overcome so many dangers, his country 
being now victorious and safe, no honour remaim^d 
for him to receive, but the reward of a glorious 
death.”i»t 

Brandt Lee's en Van De Raster, p. 860, 861. Le Cieiis Histoir^ 
des Provinces Unies, tom. uL p. 345. Vie de rAmiial Be Ruyter, 
ij. paitie, p. 155. The Dutch in tliis action had two very brave 
officers, VIZ. Captain David Z'vvcerts and Jan Paala i;-an Gelder, killed, 
in whose honour they stiuck magnificent medals. 

t Bishop Parker^s History of Ins own Time, p. 157. The same 
prolate in another part of his histoiy tells us, that Sir Edward Spragge 
a pel son the lo^c and delight of all men, as well for his noble 
courage, as the gentle sweetness of his temper, p. 126# 
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We will take this opportunity of mentioning what 
became of the vessel which Sir Edward Spragge first 
quitted, and on board which he chose to hoist the blue 
flag. This was the RoyaIi Pbincb, a first rate, of the 
burden of fourteen hundred tons, carrying one hundred 
pieces of brass cannon, and seven hundred and eighty 
men. She was exceedingly well built, in perfect good 
order, and allowed to be as fine a ship as any in either of 
the fleets. Before Sir Edward left her, all her masts were 
gone, most of her upper tier of guns were disabled, four 
hundred men killed, and in other respects very little 
better than a wreck. In this situation, a large Dutch man 
of war bore down upon her with two fire-ships, resolved 
to burn, sink, or take her. The first lieutenant, giving 
all for lost, ordered the colours to be struck, and the men 
to shift for themselves; hut the gunner, Mr. Richard 
Leake, a bold determined man, who had before given the 
strongest proofs of conduct and courage ; t ordered the 
lieutenant to quit the deck, took the command himself, 
sunk the two fire-ships, forced the man of war to sheer off, 
and broitght the RoyaIi PniHfCE, wreck as she was, safe 
into port. | This gentleman, who was father to the famous 
Sir John Leake, was, for these and other services, made 
keeper of tlie ordnance stores, and master-gunner of 
England ; § a man, whose name lived long in the memo- 
ries of seamen, and should live for ever, could my pen 
confer immortality, jj 

These were among the great men who carried the glory 
of the English arms so high, and who effectually sup- 
ported the honour of the flag. If the reader miss the 

^ Thus this vessel stands in the list of the royal navy> A. D. 1672. 

t Philips's Continuation of Heath's Chronicle, p. 660. 

t The Old and True Way of Blamiing the Fleet London,, 
iror, 4to. 

§ Chamherlajno’s Present State of England, I8tii edition, p. 616. 

II Actions like tiiese do honour to our seamen, to the British nation, 
and add lustre to naval history. 
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memx>irs of some whose actions ai'e mentioned in our 
history, it is because they belong to another place, in 
consequence of their having survived this reign, and that 
unfortunate one which succeeded it; but, these are, at 
least, the principal heroes to whom were owing our dis- 
tinguished victories; which raised our reputation so 
much; extended our commerce so far; and might have 
brought us much greater advantages, if our domestic 
divisions had not in some measure frustrated their labours ; 
and defeated our expectations from those naval sue 
cesses, which all of them hazarded, and many laid down, 
their lives to purchase. ^ A memorable misfortune this ! 
and which we ought never to forget, if we desire to 
avoid feeling the effects of so wretched a conduct, 
with a short explication of which, as a necessary com- 
ment on what has been already said, we shall conclude this 
chapter. + 

The two Dutch wars were very disagreeable to a great 
part of the nation, through an apprehension of their con- 
sequences ; and therefore the gallant exploits performed 
by our seamen, and the advantages gained by the last 
peace, which has secured us from any subsequent quarrels 
with that nation, were not, at least generally, looked upon 
in the light they deserved ; but such as did their duty, and 
acted vigorously in their stations, were disliked, and 

* The adaiinistiation, in tiie beginnmg of the king's loign, had so 
little coniidence in the pariiament, tliat they parted \\ ith Diinkiik. 
rather than ask for money to keep it. The pailiament, toward the 
close of hisieign, had so little coniidence in the administration, that 
they forced him to blow up Tangier. The first Dutch war was made, 
by advice ofpailiament, against the sense of mimsteis; the second at 
the persuasion of ministers, against the sense of pailiament; from 
that time factions prevailed, the public debt began, and public 
confusion ensued. 

t Compaie Sii William Temple’s Memoirs, Coke’s Detection, Ken- 
net’s Complete Histoiy, North’s Examen, and Dr. Weiwoed’s 
Memoirs. 

YOL. m. 
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treated as the servile creatures of a court, ready to attempt 
any thing for which they received orders. 

This was certainly very injurious usage, and such as 
must have contributed to sink the spirits of many. The 
true merit of a soldier, or seaman, certainly consists in 
executing vigorously the orders he receives ; and things 
are carried too far, when we pretend to make them 
accountable for those orders; because, if this maxim 
should be once established, such consequences must 
inevitably flow from it, as would be far more detrimental 
to society, than the affording a certain measure of applause 
to such gallant actions as might be performed upon wrong 
principles, t 

Of this I might give a flagrant instance, by referring to 
a certain history, where Sir Robert Holmes is severely 
censured for doing what a council of war directed ; and 
some persons, who had been attainted by parliament, are 
justified, and commended for assisting the Dutch to invade 
this nation, and to destroy our ships at Chatham ; which isr 
a doctrine of a very dangerous nature, and directly con- 
trary to that true public spirit which ought to influence all 
men, and all parties ; to bear whatever may be required of 
them for their country’s good, and to forbear avenging 
themselves upon her, whatever provocations, from their 
rulers, they may receive. :f: 

After having pointed out this error on one side, I shall, 
with equal freedom, lay open one, no less criminal, on the 

* Burnet’s Histors^ of Iiis own Time, vol. i. p. $07. Noitli’s Examea, 
p. 51. Coke’s Detection of tlie four Last Reigns, p. ii. p. $9- 

t This was the seutimeiil of Montague, Blake, and Ayscue; for 
which they veie ne\ei censured. 

t OldiniKon’s History of the Stuarts, vol. i. p. 531, 555. Basnage 
Amiales do Piosinccs Unics, voL i. p. 784. Le Clerc Mistoire^des 
Piovinces Unics, tom. iii. p. 251, 152, 194—196. By comparing these 
passages?, the leader will sec, that the Dutch authors are far fi*om 
Wilting with "spleen, or resentment of these transactions; so diSerent 
is party nige, from national attachment I 
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other : I mean the court’s too great regard for Franceji 
which was highly detrimental to the trade of these nations^ 
and had well nigh been the destruction of our navy. It 
is a monstrous thing to assert^ and yet there are too strong 
proofs of this truth for us to avoid saying) that the admi* 
nistration in the latter part of King Charles’s reign, from 
the time his notions had a wrong turn given them by the 
Cabal, ^ favoured too much the French schemes, for the 
advancement of their commerce, to the prejudice of ours; 
in doing which, they issued such orders to the officers of 
the navy, as made them justly obnoxious to parliament, 
though very able men in their stations; and thereby 
created such an alteration in the management of things, as 
added the ruin of our shipping, to the hurt done to our 
trade: wheieas, if the court had acted honestly, and the 
nation been of one mind, we might certainly have given 
law to Europe, and become, even then, the greatest 
maritime power the world ever saw. t 

We lost, by these errors, those advantages at that time; 
and the sense of this omission ought to be of service to us 
now. The fleet, at the death of King Charles 11. waa 
recovering, indeed, but very slowly. | It is time to see 
how a prince, who took care of nothing else, prosecuted 
that work with diligence, and raised our navy to a better 
state than ever it was before. 

* This appellation, which will everlastingly remain, was first fixed 
on that ministry by a pamphlet intitled, England’s Appeal from the 
private Cabal at Whitehall to the gieat Council of the Nation. Lon- 
don, 16f 3, 4to. by Sir W. Coventry. (Wood’s Athen. Oxon. vol. ii. 
col. T93.) Coke, howevei, ascribes it to Secretary Trevor. 

t See Andrew Marvell’s Growth of Popery, with the Lists of Ships 
taken by Eiench Privaleej % the Repoits fiom the Committee of Coun- 
cil, and the King’s Oideis. See likewise the chaiacter of Sir Ellis 
Leighton, who\\as entrusted to solicit the restitution of those ships m 
France, as given by Bishop Burnet, of his own knowledge, voL i» 
p. 300, 356, 360. See also Sir Richard Balstrode’s Memoir*^. 

I Secretaiy Pepys’s Memoirs of tlie Royal Nafy, p. IS — 22. Sir Peter 
Pett’s future Happy State of England, p. 186. Sir D, Noith’s Life, 
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Tht Naval Ilistoiy of Great Britain, during the Reign of King 
James II. containing an Account of the Methods made use of foi 
restoring aaid impioving the Fleet; their Success, and the King's 
Bxsappointmeiit in his Endeavours to prevent an Invasion from 
Holland. 

Few princes have struggled with greater difficulties, 
before they ascended their thrones, than King James 11. 
and few ever sustained a greater load of trouble after- 
wards. He succeeded his brother the 6lh of February, 
1685, witli the general acclamations of his subjects, who 
expected great things from a king who came to the throne 
with such advantages. He was then turned of fifty-one, 
had good natural parts, improved and strengthened both 
by education and experience ; inclined to, and very dili- 
gent in business; an able economist; in fine, a prince 
who, if he had conducted public affairs with the same ease 
and dexterity which he shewed in the management of his 
private concerns, his reign must have been as Happy and 
glorious, as it proved troublesome and unfortunate, t 
It was his great foible, that he was constantly influenced 
by foreign councils, which is a thing the English nation 
cannot endure; and, indeed, it is impossible they should ; 
for as our constitution differs from the constitution of all 
the states upon the continent, it is simply impracticable to 
govern us well, by any other system of politics than our 

* Ecbard*s History of England, p. 1049. Sir John Reresby^^ 
Memoirs, p. 188, 189. London Gazette, of February 6, No. 2006. 

t Coke’* Detection of the Foiu Last Reigns, b. v. p. r. Sir John 
Rerosby's Memoirs, p. 189, 200. Burnet's Hibtoiy of his own Time, 
vel ii. p. 292, 393. 
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wn* ^ Kmg James knew this well enough ; and yet his 
fondness for the Popish religion, threw him into the arms 
of France, and engaged him, while a subject, to act as a 
tool ; when a king, to rule as a viceroy to Lewis XIT. ; 
and this at a juncture, when, if he had been of the religion 
of his fathers, and had complied with the desires of his 
people, he might have given law to that haughty monarch, 
and been esteemed the deliverer of Europe, t His bigotry 
blinded him ; some of his ministers abused his confidence ; 
till, by a series of bad management, he made his affairs 
desperate, and lost the affections of his people, which soon 
lost him alL 

Yet, as wrong as his conduct was, in almost every 
other particular, the care he took of naval affairs, deserves 
to be transmitted to posterity with just applause. He had 
long exercised the office of lord high-admiral, in the reign 
of his brother, and understood it thoroughly ; he knew 
too, the disorders which had crept into the whole economy 
of the fleet, in the six years immediately preceding his 
accession ; and he was well acquainted, besides, with the 
difficulties the late king had found, in discovering and 
applying remedies to these mischiefs. 

As soon, therefore, as he was seated on the throne, he 
began to consider how a total reformation might be 
wrought, and the affairs of the navy be not only set right 
for the present, but also put into such a settled course, as 
that they might not suddenly go wrong again. | With 
this view, he consulted Mr. Pepys, and some other con- 

* Moiiiosqxiieu de I’Esprit des Loix, liv. yi. chap. vi. iiv. xlx. 
chap, xxvii. 

t S, PulTendoifi Rcrum Brandenburgicarum Hist lib. xviu,EchaTrd’'a 
History of England, p. 1049. BumeVs History of his own Time, 
yoh I p, 623. 

X Chamberlayne^s Present State of England, 16lh edition, p. ii. 
p. 176 — 181, where the reader may find a clear, as well as copious 
account, of the state of the na^, at the king’s accession. 
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siderable persons, on whose abilities and integrity he 
could depend ; and having learned from them what was 
necessary to be done, to bring about the ends at which he 
aimed, he first assigned a stated fund of four hundred 
thousand pounds a year, payable quarterly out of the 
treasury, for the service of the navy ; and then issued a 
special commission for settling all things relating to it, 
and for putting the management thereof into such a 
method, as might need few or no alterations in succeeding 
times. ^ 

'This commission was the wisest act of his whole reign, 
and answered very effectually all that was, or indeed could 
be, expected from it. It was grounded, as to form, on a 
commission which had issued, for the same purpose, in the 
reign of his grandfather, of w'hich we have taken notice 
more than once. + As the then commissioners of the navy 
were men of fair character, though they had been so 
unlucky in the management of their office ; the king would 
not remove them, but caused their names to be inserted 
in this commission, which superseded their own, with the 
addition of a few old servants, though new commissioners, 
on whose skill and vigilance he depended. The old com- 
missioners were, the Lord Viscount Falkland, Sir John 
Tippets, Sir Richard Haddock, Sir Phineas Pett, Sir John 
JSFarborough, Mr, Southerne, Sir Richard Beach, Sir John 
Godwin; the new ones, Sir Anthony Dean, Sir John 
Berry, Mr. Hewer, and Mr, St. Michael. This com- 
mission was dated the 17th of April, 1686, and by it the 
commissioners were directed to inquire into, and remedy 
all the disorders that were then in the navy ; to restore it, 

^ Pepys's Memoirs of tlie Royal Navy, p. 81—41, containing Lis 
succinct, candid, and perspicuous proposition to his majesty, on 
wliich this whole i eformation was grounded, 

t See before, in this work, vol. ii. p. 112, 

t This was an unacceptable service to the new commissioners ; but 
when they once were in, they acted vigorously. 
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in every respect^ to good order ; and from time to time to 
report the proceedings to his majesty and the privy council^ 
as they were particularly eiyoined in that commission. 

The commissioners vested with these powers lost no 
time, but fell immediately on a diligent inspection into 
the state of the navy, inquired strictly into the causes of 
past miscarriages, with respect rather to things than men, 
and taking such measures for the immediate remedy of the 
mischiefs they discovered, that the old ships were perfectly 
repaired ; the new ones, where they wanted it, altered and 
amended; the yards properly supplied with the ablest 
workmen ; all the store-houses filled with whatever was 
requisite, bought at the best hand, and in all respects, the 
best in their kind; the estimates brought into proper 
order, and the W’hole economy of the navy reduced into 
so clear a method, that it was impossible any officer could 
be ignorant of, or mistaken in, his duty, the public service 
suffer in any of its various branches, or the king run any 

♦ The whole of this account is taken from Mr. Pepys^s Memoirs 
relating to the state of our Rojal Navy of England ; wherein he tells 
us, that the following qualifications were chiefly considered in the 
choice of the new commissioners, pursuant to a memorial addressed 
by him to the king, and which was dravm by Ins master’s express 
directions, viz. 

I. A practised knowledge in every part of the wwks and met hods 
of your navy, both at the board, and in your yaids. The not dis- 
cerning of which, and thd others that follow, appears to have cost 
your royal brother and yon, within tlie foremcntioned five jears, 
above half a million. II. A general mastery in the business and 
** arcorapts, though more paiticularly those incident to the affairs of 
your navy. III. Vigour of mind, joined with approved industiy, 
zeal, and personal aptness for labour. IV. An entire resignation 
of themselves, and their whole time to this your service, without 
liabieness to avocation fiom other business or pleasiiie. V. Lastly, 
Such credit with your majesty for integiity and Kijalty, as may, 
with the former conditions, lead both yourself, and my lord trea- 
surer, to an entire confidence of having all done, that can be 
morally expected from them, in the advancement of your service, 
and the circumspect and orderly dispensing and improving of your 
treasure.^' 
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hazard of being cheated, without an immediate discoveiy 
of the offender. ^ 

That all this might more fully and indisputably appear, 
besides the reports directed by the commission being duly 
?tiade, the commissioners engaged his majesty to visit, in 
person, the yards, docks, store-houses, &c. which, con- 
sidering his perfect acquaintance with naval affairs, made 
it impossible he should be deceived; and then, having 
demonstrated the justice of their conduct, by leaving the 
navy much increased, in perfect order, and with sea stores 
valued at four hundred thousand pounds ; they laid down 
their posts, their commission being superseded with a just 
approbation of their conduct, by letters patent under the 
great seal, October 12, 1688. Thus, in little more than 
two years time, this great reform was made ; all the officers 
of the navy in general paid, to a farthing ; and a saving 
made to the public, of three hundred seven thousand five 
hundred and seventy pounds, nine shillings and four 
pence; and this for the inconsiderable expense of six 
thousand pounds paid to the new commissioners, t 

While this commission subsisted, the king issued new 
instructions to the officers commanding his sliips of war ; 
these are dated the 15th of July, 1686, and are extremely 
well calculated for promoting the public service, securing 
discipline, and preserving proper memorials of every 
man’s particular merit; by obliging all captains, and 
superiour officers, to deposit a perfect copy of their jour- 
nals with the secretary of the admiralty. As many things 
in these regulations might seem to bear hard upon com- 
manders, and to deprive them of those emoluments which 

* Tbc regulations, in respect to na^al affairs, when the king him* 
self acted as admiral, assisted only by Mr. Pepys, as secretai}^, at five 
hundred pounds per mmum salary, am allowed, by all seamen, to be 
as judicious and efiectual, and at the same time as gentle, and as 
practicable, as can be desired. 

t Memoirs of the Royal Navy, p. 155 ; a small treatise little known, 
but nevertheless, of inestimable value. 
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Aeir predecessors had long enjoyed, his majesty was 
pleased to grant them very considerable favours ; such as 
a settled allowance for their tables, * several advantages 
in respect of prizes, &c. and, in the close, graciously con- 
descended to promise to take special notice of, and amply 
to reward, every instance of courage, care, or diligence, 
in any of his olSacers, upon proper attestations deposited 
with the secretary of the admiralty, t 

We need not wonder, that, in consequence of so un- A.I)* 
wearied an attention, the British fleet was in very good 
order when King James had the first notice of the prince 
of Orange’s design ; but we may be justly surprised at the 
strange management of maritime affairs from that time. 

A squadron of ships was indeed immediately ordered to 
^sea, under the command of Sir Roger Strickland, then 
rear-admiral of England ; who was, perhaps, the most 
improper man in the world to command them, on account 
of his being obnoxious to the seamen, by the readiness he 
had shewn in bringing priests on board the fleet. His 
squadron was ordered to the Downs, very indifferently 
manned ; and when he complained of it, and desired to 
have soldiers at least sent on board, even this was very 


^ The reader may form a proper conception of the importance of 
this 1 emulation, by considering the following tabic; which shews the 
proportion maintained in this new allowance, so as to make it a just 
equivalent for the peiquisites taken away by this iiistmction. 

Hate. Present Wages. Present Victualling. Additional Grant 




£ 

s. 

d. 

for his Table. 

of. 

1 

srs 15 

12 

3 

4 

250 0 

2 

219 0 

12 

3 

4 

200 0 

S 

182 0 

12 

3 

4 

166 5 

4 

136 10 

12 

3 

4 

124 5 

5 

109 10 

12 

3 

4 

100 0 

6 

91 0 

12 

3 

4 

83 0 


t Memoirs of tlie Royal Na'iy, p. 124, 125. It were to be wished 
something of this nature eould again take place. 
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slowly complied with, considering the importance of the 
service.’*^ 

By his instructions he was to have remained in the 
Downs ; but conceiving that to be a very improper station 
for the service he was expected to perform, after con- 
sulting with the captains in whom he could best confide, 
he certified as much to the court ; and oflEered it as his 
and their opinion, that it would be better for the fleet to 
remain at the buoy of the gun fleet, near Harwich, The 
king, as soon as he received this advice, sent for Lord 
Dartmouth, Sir John Berry, Captain John Clements, 
the three elder brothers of the Trinity-house at Deptford, 
and Mr. Pepys, to whom he communicated Sir Roger 
Strickland’s letter, and, in consequence of their joint 
advice, sent the admiral orders to sail out of the Downs 
with the first easterly wind, and place himself between 
the north Sand-head and the Kentish Knock; there to 
continue under sail in the day-time, and at anchor in 
the night, in order to observe the Dutch fleet, and to 
gain the bsvst intelligence of them he could, in pursuance 
of the instructions which were then sent him. t 

When the danger appeared more clearly, this fleet was 
directed to retire to the buoy in the Nore; and Lord 
Dartmouth was ordered to sea with such a reinforcement 
as made tlie whole fleet under his command consist of forty 
men-of- war, of which thirty-eight were of the line-of-battle, 
and eighteen fire-ships. This fleet being at the gun-fleet, 
and ready in all respects to sail, a council of war was 
called, wherein Sir William Jennings, who commanded a 

* Honiby's Caveat against the p. ii. p. 50. where he tells 

us, that, on the first celebrating mass on board one of his majesty^s 
ships, itoecasroned such an upioar and mutiny in the fleet, that it 
was as much as the officers could do, to prevent the sailors from 
sacrificing the priests to Neptune. 

t Burchet’s Naval History, p. 411. Kennefs Complete History 
of England, vol. iil p. 527. Echard’s History of England, p. 

1120. Sir John Reresby's Memoirs, p. 280. 
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third-rate, proposed to put to sea, and stand over to the 
Dutch coasts, as the shortest and surest way to prevent an 
invasion. This proposition, however, was rejected by a 
great majority, and so it was resolved to continue there. 
The true ground of this, as Mr. Secretary Burchet ^ fairly 
tells us, was the secret resolution of the greatest part of 
the captains to hinder the admiral, in case he had come up 
with the Dutch fleet, from doing them much damage : and 
thus it appears how ineffectual fleets and armies are, when 
princes have lost the confidence of those who serve in, or 
command them. 

It may not now be amiss to cast our eyes over to Hol- 
land, in order to consider the force preparing there for 
this invasion. His highness the prince of Orange had 
about his person abundance of English noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, particularly the earls of Shrewsbury and Maccles- 
field, the Lords Mordaunt, Wiltshire, Pawlet, Elan, and 
Dumblain, Admiral Herbert, Mr. Herbert, Colonel Sidney, 
Mr. Russel, Sir Rowland Gwyn, Major Wildman, Dr* 
Butnet, Mr. Harbord, Mr. Ferguson, and, besides the 
general ofiicers of the States, the Marshal Schomberg, 
Count Charles, his son Mr. CaiUemotte, younger son to 
the marquis of Rouvigni, and two or three hundred French 
refugees, t The fleet that was to carry these consisted of 
about fifty sail, most of them third or fourth rates, and the 
transports were about five hundred. These, with twenty- 
five fire-ships, made up the whole navy : the land forces 
embarked, were four thousand horse and dragoons, and 
ten thousand foot. It was very remarkable, that though 
all the captains of these vessels were Dutch, yet the chief 
command was given to Admiral Herbert, :|: who very lately 

♦ Naval History, p. 414. 

f Bumefs Histoiy of his own Time, vol. i. p. 762. Erhard's His- 
tory of England, p. 118. Father Orleans's Histoiy of the Kevolutiona 
in England under the Family of the Stuarts, p. 310. 

X Le Cleic Histoiie des Provinces Unies, tom, iii, p. 40^. Met- 
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commanded the English fleet; and this with a view either 
to engage ships to come over^ or^ at least, to encourage the 
seamen to desert. 

In order to do this more ejETectually^ Herbert first ad- 
dressed a letter to his countrymen in the sea service, and 
then stood with the Dutch fleet over to the Downs, in 
order to look at the English squadron, and try what effects 
his exhortations had produced. ^ At that time his success 
did not promise much; and, after a fortnight’s cruizing, he 
returned to the Dutch coasts, with a better opinion of the 
king’s fleet, and a worse of his own, than when he sailed. 
But, for all this, his epistle did almost as much service as 
the force he commanded; for, though the desertion was 
inconsiderable, yet by degrees the sailors lost their spirits; 
and their officers began to cabal, and to consult, not how 
they should execute the orders they had received, but 
how they might best take their measures to secure the 
fleet. 

A,D. On the 19th of October, 1688, the prince went on board, 

1688. and the w^hole fleet sailed that night; but the next day, 
the wind turning norths and then settling in the north*^ 
west, it was found impossible to struggle with it, and 
therefore on the 21 st the fleet returned, after having been 
rudely handled by a storm, t On the 1st of November, 
the fleet sailed again. The prince intended to have gone 
northwards, and to have landed his forces in the mouth of 
the Humber; but a strong east wind rendered this im- 

ciue Histouqne et Politique, tom. v. p. 1236. See our Memoirs of 
Admiral Heibort, afterwards call of Toningtou, in vol. lii. 

* All impaitia:! account of some rcmaikable passages in tbe Life of 
Aithur eail of Toriiiigton, London, 1694 4to. p. 12, 13, where the 
admit ciPs letter is printed at laige. 

t Kemiefs Histoiy of England, vol.iii. p, 526. Life of KingWi4 
liam, p. ISO. Memoiis of Hlr John Keiesby, p, 277, 280. The His- 
ioiy of tlie Besertion, or an Account of all the Public Afftiirs in Eng- 
land fiomthe beginning of September, 1688, to the 12th of rebiuaiy 
following. By Edmund Bohun, Esq. 
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practicable, and seemed to direct them to a better course. 

Ills highness then sailed westward ; the same wind which 
brought him to the English coast keeping in the king’s 
ships, though they were come down so low as the gun- 
fleet, There, in a foggy day, they passed the English 
navy undiscerned, except a few transports which sailed in 
sight; while the English fleet rode with their yards and 
top-raasts down, and could not, by reason of the extraor- 
dinary violence of the wind, purchase their anchors. 

On the 4tli of November, at noon, it was resolved on A.D, 
board the Dutch fleet, that part of the ships should go 
into Dartmouth, and the rest into Torbay; but in the 
night, the pilots overshot both, and then it was determined 
to go into Plymouth, \vhich, if they had done, might have 
proved fatal ; but the wind, suddenly turning from east to 
south, corrected the error of their pilots, and brought them 
safe into Torbay, where the army was immediately landed, 
and the prince made the necessary dispositions for draw- 
ing the country gentlemen in the neighbourhood to join 
him. * 

As soon as the wind would permit, the earl of Dart- 
mouth, a gallant, loyal, and active officer, weighed with 
the English fleet, and stood to sea with a resolution to 
follow and fight the Dutch* Secretary Burchet and Bishop 
Burnet seem to contradict each other in what they say on 
this subject. The secretaiy informs us, that Lord Dart- 
mouth came before Torbay with his fleet, and gave the 
Dutch an opportunity of seeing what his strength might 
have enabled him to do, if he had inclined to treat them as 
enemies. + The prelate on the contrary says, that Lord 

* Echard's History of England, p. 1121. An Impaitial Account ojT 
»ome Remarkable Passages, &c. p. 15. Meinoizs of Sii John Reresby, 
p, 281. The Histoi'y of the Desertion, p. 59 * 

t Memoirs of Tiansactions at Sea duiing the Wslt with Francs, 
beginning in 1688, audLending in 1697, by Josiah Burchet, Esq. Lon- 
don. 1703. 8yo, p. 19. 
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Dartmouth assured him some time after, that, whatever 
stories the Dutch might have heard either of officers or 
seamen, he was confident they would have fought very 
heartily. ^ 

This seeming contradiction may, however, be easily re- 
conciled ; for this disposition for fighting is to be referred 
to the time when the English first got to sea ; and then, if 
they had come up with the Dutch fleet, it is very probable 
they had come to blows, and the business had been decided 
fay a battle: but when the wind, turning to the south, 
carried the prince’s fleet into Torbay, it forced the English 
fleet back; and, afterwards rising into a storm, ruffled 
them so much, that it was two or three days before Lord 
Dartmouth came again before Torbay ; and then it was 
that, as Mr. Burchet says, he shewed the Dutch a fleet, 
capable indeed, but little inclined to hurt them. The 
seamen had time in this space to consider what they were 
doing, and such of the officers, as were well alTected to the 
prince’s design, had an opportunity of working upon them, 
and disposing things for his service ; and thus that naval 
force, which the king had cultivated with so great care, 
and on which he depended so much, proved of little or no 
use, as well as his army : so difficult a thing it is to bring 
Englishmen to enslave England ! 

As to the conduct of the king after the arrival of the 
Dutch fleet, it was so unaccountable in itself, and so much 
has been said of it by other writers, that it is absolutely 
unnecessary for me to insist upon it ; f I shall only ob- 
serve, that it was very strange he paid so little attention to 
the fleet, since, if we except the care he took in sending 
away his family, it does not appear, that he issued any 
orders relating thereto ; which will seem still the more 

* Hi&toiy of his o^ul Time, vol i. p. T8Q. 

tKennet, vol. in. Echard. Sir John Ke 2 csh 3 '’s jllcmoirs. See 
like^\ise the Memoirs of his Giace John, duke of Buckinghamshire^ 
vok ii. p. 9h 
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extraordinary, if we consider, that his admiral was not 
only a man of quality, and one on whose fidelity he could 
absolutely depend, but also an experienced officer, and a 
man extremely beloved by the sailors. In all probability, 
he was deterred from taking any measures of this sort, by 
what happened at the docks, where the w^orkmen employed 
in the service of the royal navy rose on a sudden: and, 
without any other arms than the tools belonging to their 
trades, drove out a regiment of regular troops quartered 
at Rochester and Chatham ; and declared for the Protes- 
tant religion, and the prince of Orange. 

It is also not improbable, that the king was discouraged 
from making any applications to the seamen, in whom he 
had formerly shewn much confidence, by the revolt of 
Guernsey and Jersey ; where the people, and especially 
the sailors belonging to the vessels in their harbours, 
seized several Popish officers, who had been sent thither 
to discipline their militia, and on other pretences ; and 
this upon the first news of the invasion here. ^ To say the 
truth, the sea-fering people all over the nation, but 
particularly in Bristol and London, declared unanimously 
and vehemently against his measures ;+ and did all in 
their power to prevent the most obnoxious of his minis- 
ters, such as Chancellor Jefferies, $ and Father Petre, 
from making their escape; which can be attributed to 
nothing but the just sense they had of the iniquitous 
measures these people had pursued; for, as to themselves, 
they had no particular grievances. 

But, what is still more strange, the king made no use of 
the French power at sea, though he was in the strictest 
alliance with that court. A French fleet, if fitted out at 

* Fallens Histoiy oftlic Island of Jersey, p. 125, 126. 

t Histoiy of the Deseitioa, p. 84:, 88. Memoirs of Sir John 
Hercsby, p. 295. Echard, p. 1130. 

t Meinoiis of John, duie of Buckinghamshhe, voJ. is. p. 99. A 
Complete Histoiy of the Life of George Lord JeSeiies^ London, 1689, 
4to. p. 70. 
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that juncture, might have made the Dutch more cautious, 
even while this inva^sion vs^as under their deliberation; or, 
if a French squadron had joined his own navy, as in his 
brother’s time, when we were engaged in the last Dutch 
war, this must have had a great weight : for though, in 
the former case, the French squadrons, as we have shewn, 
never did any good ; yet now the circumstances of things 
being altered, and the French king so nearly concerned in 
breaking a confederacy, which he knew to be forming 
against him, and of which this was the first apparent act ; 
as well as in succouring so firm and so useful an ally, 
there is reason to believe his officers and seamen would 
have acted heartily and harmoniously. 

Besides, the French naval power, without our king’s 
assistance, was now become quite another thing than it 
was in the Dutch war; since very lately they had fought 
the Dutch upon equal terms in the Mediterranean with 
honour; and, consequently, were capable of fighting them 
elsewhere, as the States very well knew, and would have 
been unwilling to run any such hazard. Bui, above all, 
in so delicate a conjuncture, the appearance of a large 
French fleet would have compelled his own to fight ; and, 
in all probability, would have raised again the spirits of 
the timid ; and put suspected captains on exerting them- 
selves to wipe away the imputations of their enemies. 
The engaging the Dutch on any terms, was that at which 
he ought chiefly to have aimed ; for an action must have 
done him service, by rousing the spirits of his sailors, w^ho 

* Qmncy, Hi&toirc Mililahe de Louis XIV. tom. ii. p. 111. Tlieie 
are tu o causes assigned for this conduct of the Fiench : the first, that 
Baiilloii, the Fiench ambassador here, assmed his master it would 
cost a long and bloody civil war to dethrone King James; so Jhat 
he might take Ms o’»vn time to relieve him; the second, that Ins 
minister M. de Loiivois, led by Ms own interests, tuimed the arms of 
Prance against the House of Austria, which left the republic of 
Holland at full liberty to employ thcii fleet and foiccs in the service of 
the piince of Orange, 
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^ould then have banished all diffidence, and considered 
nothing but the support of the English reputation. These 
obvious advantages he missed, either from a strong per- 
suasion that his own force was more than sufficient to repel 
the invaders; or, as it is commonly reported, by the 
advice of the earl of Sunderland, who discouraged the 
having recourse to foreign assistance, from arguments 
drawn from the king and nation’s safety ; and so the king, 
when he wanted them most, had not either a fleet of his 
own or of his allifes at his devotion; which if he had, it is 
not improbable he might have turned the tables again, and 
forced the Dutch off the coast. * 

The mistakes committed on this side were heightened in 
their appearance by the great caution and wise manage- 
ment on the other; as well as by the foreseen and unfore- 
seen consequences of the whole transaction. The em- 
barkation was made with ease; the passage better 
regulated by the winds, than it could have been by their 
prudence ; the descent in the fittest place in England for 
landing of horse; so that it was performed without diffi- 
culty as wen as without danger. Bishop Burnet, + there- 
fore, says truly, that these lines from Claudian were very 
happily applied to the prince of Orange’s expedition : 

O mmum dilecte Deo ! eui miliHt cether^ 

Et eonjurati venimt ad oUmQa ventL 

Oh heaven-protected chief I whom skies defend, 

And on whose call snpmlssive winds attend/* 

In Holland, they triumphed on the exact execution of 
the plan laid down by the States ; and the most eminent 
news-writer they then had, made this observation on the 
success of the prince’s enterprize, in his reflections on the 
history of Europe for November, 1688 : The expense 

* l^emoirs of Sir John Reiesby, p. iJSO, 3 IT. Echard’s Histoiy 

of England, p. 1115. See the earl of Sunderland’^ Eetter to a Friend 
in London, dated March ^3, 
t History of his own 1*1X00, vol. i. p. T90. 
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besto\\ed on the fleet and army, set out from Holland, 
is a sign they are morally assured of the success of the 
expedition, which I am apt to think has been a long 
time in agitation, though it was carried with that pru- 
deuce and secrecy, as not to be discovered till it could 
be no longer concealed.” When skill, industry, and 
:2eal were visibly on the part of the prince, and weakness, 
irresolution, and diffidence apparent in all the king’s 
measures ; it was impossible things should continue long 
in dispute, or that his highness, who knew so well how to 
use all the advantages that were in his hands, should not 
prevail. 

When Lord Dartmouth saw the disposition of his officers, 
and how little it was in his power to serve his master, he 
wisely yielded to necessity; and, sailing once again into 
the Downs, and there holding a council of war, it was 
resolved first, to dismiss from their commands all such 
officers as were known to be Papists, or suspected so to 
be ; and then to send up an address to his highness, set- 
ting forth their steady affection to the Protestant religion, 
and their sincere concern for the safety, freedom, and 
honour of their country. Not long after this the ships 
were dispersed, some to the dock-yards to be dismantled 
and laid up; others to be cleaned and repaired; and such 
as were in the best condition for the sea were appointed 
for necessary services, t 

These were all the exploits performed by the English 
navy during the reign of a prince, who, while a subject, 
had served and acquired a reputation at sea ; who under- 
stood maritime affairs perfectly well; and who attended to 
them with extraordinary diligence. But it ought to be re- 
membered, that though this fleet was useless to him, yet it 
was of the highest advantage to the nation. If he had 
been less careftd in this respect ; if he had left the navy in 

♦ Mercnre Histonque et Politique, tom. v. p. 1 ^ 46 . 

^ i Burchef s Memoirs, p. SO, 
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u low condition ; nay^ if he had left it as he found it at his 
brother’s decease ; it would have been impossible for us to 
have withstood the naval power of France^ which had been 
for several years growing, and about the time of the Re- 
volution, or a little before it, had attaiiied to its greatest 
height. 

As it was, the king left behind him as numerous, and in 
every respect, as complete and well-furnished a navy, as 
England had ever seen ; so that, when the French came 
out with such a strength as amazed all the world, it sur- 
prised indeed, but did not frighten us ; we were quickly in 
a condition to look them in the face : and the subsequent 
part of this work will shew, that notwithstanding the 
mighty change that had happened in a short time abroad ; 
and the pains almost every where taken to create a naval 
force ; yet we were as able to assert our sovereignty in our 
own seas, and to maintain the honour ,of our flag every 
where else, as in any preceding period* 

^ Reflexions Politiques sur les Finances et sur le Commerce, 
tom. ii. p. 375, from which ingenious and esteemed book I have bor- 
rowed, for the readers use, 

AN ABSTRACT OF THE STATE OF THE FRENCH NAVY 
A.D. 1681 . 


Rates, 

Number 

Guns. 

Mar, 

OflScers. 

Sailors. 

Soldiers* 

I. 

1-2 

1080 

1232 

4132 

2486 

n. 

31 

1518 

1719 

4470 

2661 

HL 

36 

1928 

2350 

6142 

3008 

IV. 

36 

1088 

1167 

2713 

1570 

y. 

20 

608 

119 

681 

2790 

Totals 

115 

6222 

7149 

16,884 

10,407 

^mall fl'igates 

24 

400 

446 

937 

497 

Fire-ships 

8 

T4 

80 

160 

• • » « 

Barks 

10 

43 

90 

190 

• » . « 

Pmks 

22 

341 

190 

447 

.... 

Totals 

iro 

7080 

7955 

20.618 

10;904 


n 
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I SHALL conclude this chapter by exhibiting to the, 
reader’s view an exact account of the fleet, and the condi- 
tion in which it was left by King James, in order to prove 
what has been before asserted ; and to prepare him for the 
histoiy of those actions at sea, which followed in the next 
reign. 

AN ABSTRACT OT THE LIST OF THE ROYAL NAVY OP 
ENGLAND, UPON THE 18 th OF DECEMBER, 1688 , WITH 
THE FORCE OF THE WHOLE. 


Ships and Vessels* 


Force. 


Rates* Number. 

Men. 

Guns. 

1 

d 

6705 

878 

S 

11 

7010 

974 

3 

39 

16,645 

2640 

4 

41 

9480 

1908 

3 

2 

260 

60 

6 

6 

420 

90 

Rombers 

3 

120 

34 

Fire-ships 

26 

905 

218 

Hdys 

6 

22 

00 

Hulks 

B 

50 

00 

Ketches 

3 

115 

24 

Smacks 

5 

18 

00 

Yachts 

14 

353 

104 

Total 

m 

42,003 

6930 
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The Naval History of Great Britain, under the Reign of King 
William IIL Irom the Revolution to the Peace of Eyswick. 

The crown was no sooner placed on the head of the A.D, 
prince of Orange, than he began to feel the weight of it, 
and to experience all the cares that necessarily attend it ; 
he had not so much leisure to taste in peace the first 
moments of royalty ; * but found himself obliged to 
embark in a war, as soon as he was seated on the throne, 

A war in which all Europe was engaged, and engaged in 
point of interest ; for the ambitious designs of Lewis XIV* 
were now so evident, that even the powers least inclined 
to action, saw themselves obliged to provide for their 
own safety, by entering into a confederacy for effectually 
opposing the encroachments of that aspiring prince* 

The French king, on the other hand, instead of dis- a.D* 
'covering any dread of this formidable alliance; began 
first, by falling upon the empire, and declaring war against 
Spain, at the same time that he provided for his ally, 

King James, whom he sent over into Ireland, with a con- 
siderable force, escorted by a fleet of thirty sail of men-of* 
war, and seven frigates, t On the 12th of March, 1688-9, 

^ Memoirs of Sir John'Reresby, p. S45. Life of King William, 
p, 2^8. Kenneths History of England, vol. iii. Buniet, Oldmixon^s 
History of the Stuarts, vol ii. TindaPs Continuation of Rapin, 
vol. iii. p. 88. 

t M. de Quincy Histoire Militaire du Regne de Louis le Grande, 
tom. ii. p. 14r, 148. Larrey, Histoire de Louis XIV. tom* ii. Le 
Clerc Histoire des Provinces Unics, tom. iii. p. 415. Sir John 
Rereshy in his Memoirs, p. S32, says, the French king on this occa- 
sion furnished King James with a squadron of fourteen men-oforar, 
six lesser frigates, and three fire-sbips, all well manned and fitted ; 
eight experienced field-officei-s, one hundred of inferiour note, a guard 
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that monarch landed at Kingsale, from whence he wenC 
Cork. On the 14thj M. de tauzun landed with five 
thousand French auxiliaries; and King James sent over 
General McCarthy, and as many Irish to France. The 
following is an exact list of the French fleet taken at the 
time, and which therefore seems very worthy of being 
here inserted*; 


LIST OF THE FRENCH FLEET IN KINGSALE BAY, 
MARCH 12, 1689. 


Commanders. 

Ships Names. Guns. 

Men. 

Lieut.“Gen, le Marq. d'Antreville, 

L' 

62 

420 

Chefs d’Escadres 




Le Chevalier de Flaiour 

Le Glorieux . . . . 

50 

380 

Le Marq. de Kelingucss 

, Le Serieux 

60 

370 

Le Maiq. de Nesmond 

, Le Constant .... 

54 

870 

Captains. 




Les Sieui*s 




B'Ambleiuent 

, Le Henry 

64 

400 

D’llannault 

, LeFurieux 

60 

250 

Be Sepieme 

, L' Ardent ...... 

62 

sro 

Be Machard « . • « • . . • . 

, Le Bourbon . . • . 

62 

870 

De Belleislc 

. Le Blarquis .... 

56 

330 

Be Bclfonlaine ................. 

. Lc Prince - . . ^ . 

58 

850 

Be Reald 

, Le Courageux . . 

60 

350 

Be Hobrane .....i 

, L’Exoellciit .... 

60 

850 

Be la ilattleloiro •••4* 

- Le Fort 

58 

3*50 

Be Septeville 

, L*£tttreprenant. . 

60 , 

Vi/V 

350 

De Bidaw 

. L'Aquiilon 

58 

330 

BeChasent 

. Le VermandoLs. , 

58 

350 

Bu Palaise 

- Le Bon , ^ ^ „ 

54 

300 

Be Gallisoniere 

. Le Maiire 

54 

270 


of one hundred Swiss, a corps of skilful pioneers, fifteen thousand of 
his own natural subjects, arms for foity thousand more, caimon and 
ammunition, in great abundance ; two hundred thousand pound in 
money, fifty thousand pistoles as a present for that prince's private 
use, with plate, tents, and a most royal and splendid equipage, 
with an ofi'er of fifteen thousand French troops, which King lames 
declined accepting, saying, he would succeed by the help of his own 
subjects, or perish m the attempt 
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Captains* 

Ships Names^ 

Guns. 

MciTv 

'olebert . * 


» • oO 

300 

)^Ams 


. . 40 

250 



Le Tiiileiit 


375 

)e Champigny 


.. 

.. 5d 

3*50 

)e Renatrlt Huct 


.. 54 

830 

)e Serguinge • 


.• 

800 

)e Florin * • 


.. 48 

330 

)e St. IVIaure 


• . 54 

250 

4^ ii. ^ ^ % 


.. 58 

250 

)e Genlis • 


.. 44 

250 

)e Chateau Moraiit . . , 


.. 60 

230 

laxon des Ardess 


.. 3d 

200 

)e Pontis 


.. 64 

3TO 

)e5 Auguere 


36 

200 

)esHainault 


.. 50 

300 

)e la Rougere 


.. 58 

250 

!)e la Guiche ^ . - - . - - 


.. 36 

200 

laron ...... 


.. 36 

200 

^uropin . • « * 


.. 36 

200 



1958 

11495 


■Besides 4. Fhe-ships 




6 Flotes 




S other ships of 

1 265 

1710 


St. Louis » . 




Total of men and guns » » 

2243 

13305 


It was upon this occasion, that the impolitic and incon- 
liderate management in the two last reigns, in respect of 
he correspondence holden between our princes and the 
French king, manifestly appeared by the prodigious 
'rowth of his naval power. Under the administration of 
he great Cardinal Richlieu, France was so weak in this 
aspect, that this high-spirited minister was forced, in very 
dressing terms, to solicit assistance from the Swedes;* 
uid even in this reign, the protector, Cromwell, had shewn 
he utmost contempt for the French power at sea. To 
ipeak the truth, it was our wars with tlie Dutch, in the 

As to this feet, we find it in the Cardinal’s Lettew, vol. ii. p. 144 ^ 
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reign of King Charles IL that, as the French themselves 
confess, gave them first an opportunity of learning, at the 
expense of the maritime powers, what it was to make a 
figure upon an element with which before they were little 
acquainted. This knowledge they so fur improved, by 
sometimes siding with the Dutch, and sometimes with us ; 
that in the course of less than twenty years, they found 
themselves able to deal with either nation ; and in 1676, 
actually beat the Dutch and the Spanish fleets in conjunc- 
tion, in the Mediterranean, and killed the famous Admiral 
De Ruyter. ^ At this time, they were grown so much 
stronger, that we shall see them, during a great part of 


^ The inquisitire reader anay find a succinct view of the lise and 
progress of the French Naval power, luider the reign of Lewis XI V. 
in Father Daniefs Hisfoire de la Milice Francoise, liv, xiv. chap. vii. 
But, to place this matter in the clearest light, and to give the English 
leader a competent idea of the French force at sea, as well as to enable 
him to judge for himself, which none of onr naval writers have done, 
of tlic comparative shength of English and French fleets and squa- 
drons, I shall here give an exact abstract of the state of the I^rench 
fleet, as if stood in 16U1 ; and it was even in a better condition at the 
beginning of the war; and to tliis recourse may be had on all occa- 
sions. 

ABSTRACT OF THE FRENCH FLEET. 


Rates. 

1 

2 

4 

5 


Force. 

120 to TO guns 
TO to 56 
56 to 40 
40 to SO 
2B to IB 


o- 

ca 


I if 

i 11 


021 


m 

a> 

!» 

I 

S 


12 1080 108 1233 4132 

21 1518 189 iri9 . 44r0 

36 1928 261 2350 6142 

26 1088 156 lier 2713 

20 608 119 681 1427 
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this reignj endeavouring to dispute the empire of the sea 
against the joint forces of both the maritime powers : 
which is suflScient to shew, with how great disadvantage 
King William entered into the war, in this respect ; since, 
while the enemy took all advantages of pouring supplies 
into Ireland; his affairs in England were so perplexed, 
that it was some time before he could provide so much as 
a force sufficient to cruize on the coast of that island. 

At last, Admiral Herbert, who commanded the English A.D. 
fleet, in the beginning of thd month of April, 1689, sailed 
for Cork, with a squadron which consisted of no more than 
twelve ships of war, one fire-ship, two yachts, and twosmacks^ 

Here he received information, that King J arneshad landed at 
Kingsale, about two months before. ^ He then thought it 
proper to attempt cutting off the convoy that had attended 
him from France : with this view he sailed for Brest, and 
cruized off that port for some time ; but hearing nothing 
of the French men-of-war from the advice-boats he daily 
received ; and having increased his force to nineteen sail, 
of which, however, one was but a small frigate, he again 
steered for the Irish coast, and ioward the latter end of 
April appeared off Kingsale. 

On the 29tlt of that month, he discovered a fleet of 
forty-four sail, which he judged were going into Kingsale, 
and therefi^^re did his utmost to prevent it. The next day, 
he heard that the enemy were gone into Baltimore; but, 
upon coming thither, he found that information to be 
false. The wind being then easterly, he stood for Cape 
Clear, and in the evening, he saw them standing into 
Bantry Bay. He lay off that place till morning, and 
about break of day resolved to attack the enemy* t All 
oitr English writers of naval histoiy agree, that the French 

^ Loncion Gazette, No. @447. 

t Burchel’s Naval History, p. 416. Life of Kiug William, p. @31. 

An Impartial Account of some Hemarkable Passages in the Life of 
Arthur, Earl of Toirington, p. ir. ColaUiua Rostrata, p. @64. 
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fleet had some emptj transports under their care; but 
the French writers, who should certainly best know what 
their fleet was doing, say positively^ that they had only 
four merchaa|-ships laden with arms, bridles, saddles, 
powder, and ball, for the use of King James’s army, and 
a considerable sum of money,, which was on board the 
men of war. This they shipped, as soon as they per- 
ceived the English fleet, on board six fire-ships, and 
sent these, with the merchantmen before-mentioned, to 
land their supplies at a place in the bay seven leagues 
distant, while they engaged the English squadron, that 
at all events they might be safe. ^ 

Authors vary not a little as to the strength of both 
fleets, which I take to be rather owing to partiality, than 
to any real difficulty there was of coming at the fact. 
Mr. Bureliet says, the English were but nineteen ships in 
alL+ Bishop Kennet more truly reckons them twenty- 
two, wherein he agrees with all the French relations. 
The enemy’s fleet consisted, according to our accounts, 
of twenty-eight, according to their own, of no more than 
twenty-four sail. § The English had certainly the wind, 
and might therefore have avoided fighting, if they had 
so pleased; but this was by no means agreeable to Admiral 
Herbert’s temper : he therefore endeavoured all he could 
to get into the bay, that he might come to a close engage- 


♦ Histoire Militaire, vol. u. p. 149^. 

t See his Naval History as above cited. My reason for sayrng* 
what 1 do. in the text, is my observing, that both the accounts may 
be very well reconciled; Burchet speaking only of the large ships, 
and the other writers of all m general, that were under Admiral 
Herbert's command. 

. t See his Complete History of England, voL iii. p. 564, where hij 
tells ns, that the English fleet consisted of eight third rates, ten fourth, 
and two fifth, with two tenders. 

§ The marquis de Quincy informs us, that the French fleet con- 
sisted, exclusive of the vessels under their convoy, of fifteen third, and 
nine fouith rates ; and in this ail the French writers agree. 
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jaaeBt ; but the French saved him the labour, by bearing 
down upon him in three divisions about ten in the morning 
on the 1st of May. The foremost division consisted of 
eight ships under the command of Mr. Gaberet; the 
second, of the like force, was commanded by Admiral 
Chateau-Renault, the third, which was also of eight ships^ 
had for its commander Mr. Forant : the fight was pretty 
warm for about two hours, but then slackened, because a 
great part of the English fleet could not come up ; but 
they continued firing on both sides till about five in the 
afternoon; Admiral Herbert keeping out all the time to 
sea, because he found the dispute very unequal, and that 
there was no other way by which he could possibly gain 
the wind, and thereby an opportunity of bringing his 
whole fleet to engage. But, about the hour before men- 
tioned,, the French fleet stood into the bay, which put 
an end to the fight. The English writers ascribe this 
either to want of courage, or to the admiral’s being 
restrained by his orders ; but the French inform us, that 
he retired in order to take care of the ships undJer his 
convoy ; and that, after they had entirely disembarked 
the supply they had brought, he disposed every thing in 
order to put to sea the next morning, which he did. * 

This is the battle in Bantry Bay, which, though incon- 
siderable enough in itself, since the English, who had 
certainly the worst of it, lost only one captain, one Heu*^ 
tenant, and ninety-four men, and had not more than three 
hundred wounded, is yet magnified by some writers into a 

^ It mast be acknowledged^ tbat the French speak in too high 
teriiib of tliis trivial success : the fleet, says M. Quincy, was out but 
twelve days, in which short time they landed what they carried in 
Ireland, beat the English fleet, and made seven Dutch prizes. On 
the othei hand, our authors are desirous of charging some mismanage- 
ment on the French admiral ; whereas in truth he did his duty very 
exactly, and Quincy and tlie oilier French writers complain, that for 
want of the flre-ships he was unable to prosecute the adraniages he 
had gained, Which seems to be the fact. 
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mighty action. The French had one ship called the 
Diamond set on fire, and two others so much damaged, as 
to be obliged to draw out of the line. The afihir was cer- 
tainly very inconsiderable ; and any advantage that was 
gained was rather to be ascribed to a favourable wind, and 
superiour force on one side, than to any want either of 
courage or conduct on the other. * 

After the action Admiral Herbert bote away for the 
Scilly islands, and, having cruized there for some time, 
returned to Spithead; upon which occasion, King William 
went down in person to Portsmouth ; where, to shew he 
would distinguish and^ reward merit, though not pointed 
out to him by success, he declared Admiral Herbert earl 
of Torrington; and knighted Captain John Ashby of the 
Defiance, and Captain Cloudesley Shovel of the Edgar; 
giving at the same time a bounty of ten shillings ^ each 
seaman, and making a provision for Mrs. Ailmer, relict of 
Captain Ailmer, and for the rest of the widows of such as 
had been killed in the action. This was perfectly well 
judged by that prince^ and was indeed an act of his own^ 
flowing from the thorough knowledge he had of mankind, 
and the necessity there is of keeping up the spirits of seamen, 
if we expect they should perform great things. He said, 
when he read the account of the battle of Bantry Bay, that 
such actions were necessaiy at the beginning of a war, 
though they would be rash in the course of it ; which shews 
his great penetration, and accounts for his creating Admi- 
ral Herbert a peer, after an afiair in which he had certainly 
no advantage. + 

The fleet being at length refitted, the admiral sailed 
1689. it for Torbay, in the middle of June, where he was 

♦ The mader may consult Kcnnef, Burnet^ and Barchet^ whobave 
all given tbelr opinions on this side the question. 

t Kennefs Histoiy of England, vol. iii. p. 564. Life of King 
William, p. SSS. Pointer's Chronological Histoiian, voi. i p. 364. 
An Impartial Account of some remarkahle Passages in the Life of 
Arthur, earl of Torrington, p. 20, 21. 
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^afterwards joined by a Dutch fleets and by Vice-admiral 
'K.illegrew’s squadron, which had been cruizing before 
Dunkirk. This combined fleet stood over to the coast of 
France, and continued cruizing there, and in the soundings, 
till toward the latter end of August; and being then in 
great want of beer ; and there being not the least appear- 
ance of the French putting to sea; they returned to 
Torbay, where soon after the fleet separated ; the larger 
ships which wanted repair being ordered into port; and 
the rest distributed into several squadrons for difierent 
services. * Before we speak more particularly of these, it 
will be proper to take notice of what was performed by 
some other squadrons, which had been detached earlier in 
the year. 

When King James landed in Ireland, his affairs had A.D. 
certainly a veiy promising aspect on that side, t He 
brought with him a very considerable supply, and he 
found there an army of forty thousand men complete. 
There were but two places in the north which held out 
against him, viZf Londonderry and Inniskilling. Of these 
he determined to make himself master, and might easily 
have done it, if he had been woU advised; but, as Bishop 
Burnet justly observes, there was a kind of fatality that 
hung on his councils. He resolved to begin with Lon- 
donderry, in respect of which two proposals were made to 
him; the first was, to attack the place vigorously, and to 

* Burchet's Na\al History, p. 4iT- Bishop Burnet compiains, that 
this year there Was nothing con^derable done at sea, and according 
to his manner insinuates I know not what of treason, or treachery, or 
something very black in it But the truth seems to be, the funds were 
late settled, and the government itself but half settled, which occa-^ 

Sioned the fleets being ill manned, poorly victualled, and worse paid. 

t Sir John Heresby^s Memoirs. History of the Wars in Ireland, 
td90, 12mo. ch. 2» Father Orleans^ History of the Revolutions in 
England under the family of the Stuarts, p. 324. Kennef s History of 
England, vol. iii p. 575, 5T(S. Oldmixon's History of the Stuart^ 
vol. ii. p. Id. 

t History of his own Time, vol. ii. p, 19. 
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take it as soon as possible bj storm ; the other, to block up 
the citjj and to act with his great army in such a manner 
as might best suit his interest, till this place should, by 
dint of famine, be compelled to surrender. Either of 
these methods might have succeeded; but King James 
declined these, and made choice of a third, which was to 
take the place by a slow siege, in order to enure his Irish 
army to fatigues, and to render them, by this kind of dis- 
dpline, more fit for service. This resolution gave suffi- 
cient time for an application to the government in England : 
and upon*this, two regiments of foot, under the command 
of Colonel Cunningham and Colonel Richards, with some 
supplies, were sent thither : they arrived on the 15th of 
April in the Lough; but Colonel Lundy, who was gover- 
nor of thee town, being, as it was commonly believed, in 
King Jameses interest, persuaded those gentlemen, that it 
was impracticable to defend the place ; and that therefore 
the best thing they could do waste return and preserve his 
majesty’s troops; which they accordingly did. The towns- 
men, having turned out their governor, however, made a 
noble defence, which gained time for another application 
to England. * 

During this period, Commodore Rooke, who had been 
sent with a squadron in the month of May to the coast of 
Ireland, performed all that could be expected from him 
there, by keeping King James and his army from having 
any intercourse with the Scots ; and, on the 8th of June, 
he sailed in with the Bonaventure, Swallow, Dartmouth, 
and a fleet of transport-ships, under the command of 
Major-general Kirk, who was come with this force to 
relieve Londonderry. The commodore concurred with 

* Br Walker who was governor of Londonderry, published an 
exact account of the siege under the title of “ A True Account of the 

Siege of Londonderry, London, 4to. 1690, 59 pages.*' Afterwards 
he wrote a vindication of this accotmt, and from these, Burnet 
history, and the detail I have had from living witnesses, I report these 
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as it was his duty^ very cheerfully in carrying ou 
this service. When they came to examine the method 
taken by the enemy to prevent their relieving the place^ 
they found they had laid a boom cross the river, composed 
of chains and cables, and floated with timber, *there being 
strong redoubts at each end, well provided with cannon. 
Upon a view of this, General Kirk resolved to make him- 
self master of the Inch, an island in Lough Swilly, in 
which the commodore assisted him so effectually, that on 
the 16th he was in full possession not only of that island, 
but of the pass to the main ; and, having performed this 
service, he returned to fais station. 

He continued there till the aSd, on which day he re- 
ceived, by the Portland man of war, a letter from the 
general, wherein he informed Mm, that being satisfied the 
place was reduced to the last extremity, he was determined 
to attempt its relief at any rate. The commodore upon 
this left the Boiiaventure and Portland on his station, and, 
with the Deptford andJDartmoutb, sailed to the assistance 
of the major-general. <He sent the Dartmouth, com- 
manded by captain, afterwards Sir John Leake, up to 
Kilmoreto receive his orders 5 and then returned to the 
Bonaventure and Portland, with intention to continue 
there till the arrival of the three ships he expected from 
the earl of Torrington. With this assistance Major- 
general Kirk, having properly disposed the men of war, on 
the 30th of July, sent the Mountjoy of Derry, Captain 
Browning, and the Phoenix of Colrain, Captain Douglas, 
both deeply laden with provisions, under the convoy of the 
Dartmo\ith frigate, to attempt breaking the boom. The 
Irish army made a prodigious fire upon these ships as 
they passed, which was very briskly returned, till the 
Mountjoy struck against the boom, and broke it, and was 
by the rebound run ashore; upon this the Irish gave a 

Butchet’s Naval History, p. 418. Columna Rostratu, p. 
Keimef s History of England, vol. lih p. 
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loud huzza, made a terrible fire upon, and with their boats 
attempted to board her. But the sailors firing a broad- 
side, the shock loosened her so, that they floated again, 
and passed the boom, as did the Phcenix also, under cover 
of the Dai’ftnouth^B fire. This seasonable supply saved the 
remains of that brave garrison ; which, after a hundred 
and five days close siege ; and, being reduced from seven 
thousand five hundred to four thousand three hundred, had 
subsistence for only two days left, the enemy raising the 
siege on the last of July. 

Commodore Rooke, on the 13th of August, escorted the 
duke of Schomberg’s forces, consisting of upwards often 
thousand men, horse and foot, embarked in ninety vessels 
of several sorts ; and landed them safe in Groom’s Bay, 
Bear Carrickfergus, whither he brought the remainder of 
the army and the artillejy, and then continued with the 
general, till he had taken the town, and had not any farther 
occasion for his assistance. He stationed afterwards as 
many ships and yachts of his s^adron as he thought 
requisite for maintaining the torrespondence between 
England and Ireland, and preventing any attempt that 
might be made by French or Scots privateers. He sailed 
next with those few ships Aat were remaining to Dublin, 
where he insulted the city by manning his boats, and 
making a shew of landing ; and, on the 18th of September, 
^he actually endeavoured to burn all the vessels that were 

* Dr. Walker^s Acoojmt, p. 33, which agrees exactly with the 
French Relation of the Siege by Quincy, Histoire MiJitaire, vol. ii. 
p. Bishop Burnet accuses (though without reason) Ms^or^gone- 
lal Kirke for not relieving them sooner. Indeed there is no escaping 
this prelate^s resentment ; for, if an oilicer miscarries, it is through his 
own ill conduct ; and, if he succeeds, he might have done it sooner, 
had he been hearty. The truth is, the general thought the Jhusiness 
impracticable, but was determined to make some attempt, when he un- 
derstood the besieged flitted their dogs on the bodies of the slain Irish, 
and then killed and eat those animals themsehes. History of the 
Wars in Ireland, chap. 3. Father Orleans^ History of the Revolutions 
in England under the Family of the Stuarts, p. 32^. 
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in the harbour, and had certainly performed it, if the wind 
had not veered about, and blew a fresh gale, as the yachts 
and ketches were going in, which obliged him to abandon 
his design, and put to sea. King James was at this time 
in the place, and, which is still more, was also an eye- 
witness of this bold attempt. 

From the bay of Dublin Commodore Rooke sailed to 
Cork, where he attempted likewise going into the harbour, 
but was prevented by the brisk fire the enemy made from 
their batteries, on which were mounted seventeen or 
eighteen pieces of cannon. He took possession, however, 
of the great island, and might have done farther services, 
if his ships had not by this time grown foul, and his pro- 
\isions low; which forced him to quit his station, and 
repair to the Downs, where he arrived on the 13th of 
October ; after having given by his activity, vigilance, and 
indefatigable attention to his duty in this expedition, an 
earnest of the great things which he afterwards performed 
when Sir George Rooke, and admiral and commander in 
chief of the British fleet. 

As to the remaining naval transactions of this year, 
they were not either many or great ; and therefore I shall 
only mention the taking of two celebrated sea-olBcers in 
the French service, the gallant chevalier Fourbin, and 
the famous John du Bart. They commanded two small 
frigates, and had under their convoy six rich merchantmen, 
homeward-bound. Near the Isle of Wight they were 
chaced by two of our fifty-gun ships, which they engaged 
very bravely, though they saw that it was a thing impos- 
sible for them to avoid being taken. All they aimed at 
was to give their merchantmen time to escape, in w^hich 
they succeeded; for, while they fought desperately, the 
vessels under their convoy got safe into Rochelle. As for 
the Chevalier Fourbin and Captain Bart, they were car- 

^ Burchefs Naval p. 419—421. Kenncfs History of 

England, vol iii. p, 580. History of the Reduction of Ireland, p. 2 ^ 
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ried prisoners into Pl^inoutli, from whence they not long 
after found means to esca'pe^ and got safely over to Calais. 
For this generous action the French king rewarded each 
of them with the command of a man of war: but our 
writers of naval history have been so careless, tliat 1 can» 
not find with any certainty who the captains were that 
took them. We have indeed a much more particular 
relation of this affair in Fourbin’s memoirs, wherein it is 
said they had twenty merchantmen under their convoy j 
that they fought two long hours j and that one of the 
English captains w’^aa killed in the engagement ; but i 
think the relation, as I have given it, is more to be 
depended upon, as it conies from an unbiassed, and at the 
same time a very accurate historian. + 

In the sessions of parliament, in the winter of 1589, 
there were many and loud complaints made of the conduct 
of affairs at sen; which bore hard on the new commission 
of admiralty, composed of the earl of Torrington, the earl 
of Carbei'y, Sir Michael Wharton, Sir Thomas Lee, Sir 
John Chichely, Sir John Lowther, and Mr. Sacheverel ; 
who in defence of their own characters, laid open the mis- 
carriages in the victualling-office, which produced a par- 
liamentary inquiry into that affair, and a resolution of the 
house of commons, That Sir John Parsons, Sir Richarf 
“ Haddock, Admiral Stuart, and Mr. Nicholas Fenn, 
victuallers of the fleet, should be sent for, in the custody 
of the sorjeant at arms, to answer to the said com- 
plaiat/’^ But, not^vithstanding that an exact scrutiny 

• Histoh-c Militaire, tom. ii. p. 232, 

t The memoirs whifjh pass under Ihcaamie ofCountFourbiu abound 
with such exaggerated relations, that I own I suspect their credit As 
to tlie work ct the Marquis Be Quincy, it is one of the best in its 
kind, written witti care and exactness irom good authorities ; and for 
4his leasott the authors of modern mcmoiis, such as those of IVlarshal 
Vdlars, the duke of Berwick, and M, de Gu6 Trouin, ti'anscribc it 
continually. See the jMorcur© Hisforique et Politique, tom. \5, 
p. 593, COO, tom. Tii. p. 71^8. 
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into that affair produced a full discovery of great mischiefs 
occasioned by the bad victualling of the fleet; yet the ^ 
spirit raised against the administration grew so strong, 
that it was thought necessary for the earl of Torrington to 
resign his office of first commissioner, in order to allay it ; 
and he was succeeded therein by Thomas earl of Pembroke, 
which, from that nobleman’s popularity, answered the end 
effectually, and gave the nation great satisfaction.^ 

I shall open the naval transactions of 1690, with an A.D. 
account of Admiral Russel’s sailing into the Mediterranean, 
though this is generally speaking, accounted a transaction 
of the former year ; but my reason for placing it here, is 
the fleet’s not putting to sea till the spring, though orders 
were given for it in the preceding winter. His catholic 
majesty, Charles II • having espoused a princess of the 
house of Neubourg, sister to the reigning empress, and to 
the queen of Portugal, demanded an English fleet to con- 
duct her safely to his dominions, which was readily 
granted ; and indeed such a compliment never had been 
refused even to States at war with us, because it was 
always taken as a tacit confession of our dominion at sea ; 
w^hich might, methinks, have secured it fi’om Bishop 
Burnet’s censure, t On the twenty-fourth of November, 
Admiral Russel sailed with seven large men of war, and 
two yachts, to Flushing, in order to receive her catholic 
majesty, and her attendants ; and had orders, as soon as 
the queen came on board, to hoist the union flag at the 
main-top-mast head, and to wear it there as long as her 

^ Keimefs Complete History of England, vol. iii. p. 58S, 

BErnefs History of his own Time, vol ii. p. 5. Life of King William, 
p. 258. 

t History of Ms own Time, vol. ii. p. 49. The propriety of this 
piece of complaisance will more clearly appear, if we reflect, that it 
obliged the house of Austria; was a proper return for the assistance 
given King William by that queen’s relations ; and was besides, as 
things were then circumstanced, wMch ought ever to be considered, a 
necessary and important service rendered to the grand alliance. 
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majesty was on board. On the eighteenth of Januaiy, 
1690, she arrived iu the Downs ; on the twenty-fourth, she 
came to St. Helen’s, whithertheir majesties, King William 
and Queen Mary, sent the duke of Norfolk to compliment 
her, as did their royal highnesses the prince and princess 
of Denmark, the Lord Cornbuiy, and Colonel Berkley. * 
The admiral had orders to put to sea with the first fair 
wind, and was instructed to block up the harbour of 
Toulon, in order to prevent the French squadron there 
from coming out; and he endeavoured it on the beginning 
of February, and again towards the end of the month; 
but was forced back to Torbay on the twenty-third. 
Thence he sailed again in a few days, but was driven back 
on the second of March. At last he sailed with a pretty 
fair wind, on the seventh of that month, with a stout 
squadron of thirty men of war; under his command, and a 
fleet of four hundi’ed merchant-men, bound for the Straits ; 
ajid, after a very tempestuous passage, landed her catholic 
majesty on the sixteenth, at the Groyne ; from whence he 
sailed to execute bis other commission, but was forced by 
contrary winds into the harbour of Ferrol; where the 
Duke, a second-rate man of war, in a brisk gale of wind, 
ran ashore, and was with great difficulty got ofiT. The 
admiral having executed his commission, and having left 
V’^ice-admiral Killegrew, with the Mediterranean squadron, 
behind him; bore away with the first fair wind for 
England, and arrived at Portsmouth on the 28th of April, 
where he lauded several persons of quality who attended 
her catholic majesty in her vo;^ age. + 

The reader will easily discern, from this account of the 
matter, that Admiral Russel performed as much as the 
roughness of the season, and other circumstances con- 

Burchet’s jVIomoirs, p. 35. Life of King Wiiliam, p. 261. Mor- 
r ure Ilis.toriqtic ot RoliUque, tom. \iii. p. 200, 41?. 

t Burchet's Naval Hjstoiy, p. 421, 422. Tiudal's Conflnuation of 
Rapiu, voi. 1 . p 130 
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sideredj could be expected from him. Bishop Burnet, how- 
ever, suggests, that if it had not been for the care he was 
obliged to take of the queen of Spain, he might have 
blocked up the Toulon squadron in port, and thereby 
prevented the misfortunes that afterwards happened to our 
grand fleet ; ^ but I doubt, if we examine this to the bot- 
tom, it will be found a mere conjecture, and that, too, not 
very well founded. We have before observed, with how 
great difficulty Admiral Russel got with his fleet out to sea, 
and how late it \\as in the year. We have likewise men- 
tioned the great fleet of merchant-men under his convoy ; 
and taking these circumstances together, we may easily 
discern the reason of the Toulon squadron coming out, 
which was in the beginning of the month of May ; without 
placing any thing to the account of the compliment paid 
to the queen of Spain, which, as I before observed, was a 
thing equally for the honour and interest of Britain ; and 
the consciousness of this was what induced me to enter 
thus far into the justification of Vice-admiral Russefs con- 
duct. 

Vice-admiral Killegrew arrived at Cadiz on the eighth 
of April ; where having, according to his instructions, 
taken all possible care of the trade; and having been 
Joined by two Dutch men-of-war, the Guelderland and 
Zurickzee ; he was next to proceed from thence in order 
to attend the motions of the Toulon squadron. In this, 
however, he met with no small difficulty, by reason of the 
stormy weather, which injured several ships of his squa- 
dron extremely, and the two Dutch ships, one of seventy- 
two, and the other of sixty-two guns, after losing all their 
masts, except a mizen, foundei'ed. In repairing these 
unlucky accidents, a great deal of time was wasted ; and 
so much the more through the coldness and inactivity of 
the governor of Cadiz, who, for his negligence in this 


Barnet’s Hhtorj of Ins own Time, ^ol. ii. uhi supra^ 
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respect, was justly suspected of being in tlie French inte- 
rest. Before things, through these disadvantages, could 
be brought into perfect order, the vice-admiral, on the 9th 
of May, received three different accounts of the Toulon 
squadron being at sea. Upon this, he held a council of 
war, wherein it was resolved, that pursuant to his instruc- 
tions, he should immediately put to sea, in order to go in 
search of it. On the 10th of May, about four in the morn- 
ing, he sailed accordingly, with nine English, and two 
Dutch ships, and arrived the next day in the mouth of <he 
Straits; where he was joined by Captain Shelton, and his 
detachment, from the bay of Gibraltar, and at the same 
time received intelligence, that the French fleet was in the 
bay of Tetuan : thither he sailed in quest of them ; his 
fleet consisting now of one second rate, three third rates, 
six fourth rates, two fifth rates, in all, twelve men-of-war, 
and two fire-ships, besides five Dutch men-of-war. On 
his arrival in Tetuan bay, he found only two slups, one at 
anchor, and the other under sail ; the latter put out Algerine 
colours, and escaped ; but the former, being embayed, was 
taken by the Dutch Vice-admiral Allemande, and proved 
to be a French ship bound for the West Indies, 

The wind shifting, the admiral stood over again towards 
the Spanish coast, and being two leagues W. N. W. off 
Ceuta-point, the man at the mast-head saw ten ships to the 
noi-th, with their heads lying eastwards. Upon this, advice 
was given to the Dutch admiral, and the Montague was 
sent a-head to discover the enemy’s motions ; the fleet still 
continuing to st« etch over to Gibraltar. About one o’clock 
they were within two miles of llie French squadron, which 
appeared to be on the run, and therefore our ships set 
their top-ga^ ’ant-sails, ni crowded after them; but to 
little purpose, for the French being all clean ships, just 
come out of port, whereas some of ours had been seven- 
teen mo^uhs off the ground, it is no wonder they got cleap 
* Burchetts Memoirs, p. sr. 
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lliem. Th^ chace was continued till the next day, when 
the enemy v^ere four leagues a-head, and the Dutch and 
one ofiie English ships as much a-stcrn; insomuch, that 
the admiral had with him no more than four ships, which 
induced him to give over the chace; yet, between nine and 
ten in the morning, the Richmond and the Tyger forced 
one of the merchant-ships on shore to the westward of 
Tariffa. About three in the afternoon, the whole fleet 
joined, and the admiral bore away for Cadiz. ^ 

The French writers have done their best to ffive this 

^ 1 ( 590 . 

retreat the air of a victory : one of them tells us, that Mr. 
Chatteau-Renault, notwithstanding the great superiority 
of the enemy, ordered all the merelumt-ships under his 
convoy, to sail before, while he remained with his squa- 
dron of eight men-of-war between them and the English ; 
and that after this, perceiving one of the vessels, which 
was a very bad sailer, had fallen behind, he lay by till she 
passed him ; and then, perceiving the English squadron 
did not incline to engage, he continued his course, t But 
Father Daniel, who piques himself so much upon his 
veracity, carries the thing still farther; he says, that, on 
the 20th of May, N. S. the French adnural, with seven 
ships under his command, discovered near the Straits of 
Gibmltar a squadron of twenty-three English and Dutch 
men-of-war. He immediately prepared for battle, and 
sailed towards them. This boldness surprised them so 
much, that they had not courage* to attack him ; and the 
count, after waiting for two of his ships that were heavy 
sailers, and for some merchantmen that were willing to 
secure themselves under his convoy ; continued his route 
towards Brest, without the least opposition. There is 
something so very improbable, not to say extravagant, in 

^ Mercure Tlistorique PoHtique, tom. ix* p. 55, 60, 61. Bur^ 

Chet’s Naval History, p. 421, 

t Hist. Mililaiic, tom. ii. p. 319. 

X Hist, dc Fiaucc, tom. x. p. 125. 
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this story, that there wanted nothing but the historian's 
reflection to render it perfectly ridiculous. He concludes 
this tedious detail with observing, that the veryvenemy 
themselves could not but admire the ability and intrepid 
dity of the count de Chatteau-Renault.” Such flourishes 
are so natural to these authors, that, after a very few in- 
stances, I shall content myself with a bare relation of them, 
and leave their credit to the candid consideration of every 
impartial reader. 

It was the 21st of May before Vice-admiral Killegrew 
could reach the port of Cadiz, where, having made the 
necessary detachments for the safe convoy of our home- 
ward-bound merchantmen ; he set sail in pursuance of his 
instructions, for England ; and, in thirty-five days arrived 
at Plymouth with one second and four third-rates of ours, 
six Dutch men-of-war, the Half Moon, and Virgin prize. 
On his arrival at Plymouth, he received letters from the 
lords of the admiralty, informing him, that the French, 
after an engagement, had obliged our fleet to retire ; and 
w'ere With their own about Rye, Dover, and those parts, 
and therefore he was to take all imaginable care of his 
squadron. Upon this he called a council of war, at which 
were present the Dutch admirals AUemande and Evertzen, 
and Sir Cloudesley Shovel, rear-admiral of the i*ed, then 
just returned from the Irish coast. Upon mature delibe- 
ration, they determined it was safest to proceed with the 
ships into Haraoze within Plymouth-sound ; for, as they 
were large ships, they could not run in at low water, and 
as they were in want of water, provisions, and sea stores, 
it was impossible for them to put to sea ; so that this was the 
only way left to be secure from any attempts of the Frencht ^ 
The French had been very industrious this year in send- 
ing a large fleet to sea, and that early in the season ; for, 
on the 1st or 2d of March, they embarked a great supply 
for Ireland under the convoy of a squadron of thirty-six 

t Borchef s Memoirs, and Naval Histoiy, as before cited. 
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men-of-war, which sailed on the 7th of the same month, 
attended by four fire-ships and five flutes, and were after^ 

Wards joined by another squadron from Provence, with 
several transports ; so that in all they convoyed over six 
thousand men, besides ammunition and money. Part of 
these they landed on the 11th at Kingsale, and the rest on 
the 13th in the bay of Cork. On the 8th of April, they 
left the coasts of that island, in order to return into the 
road of Brest, which they did safely on the 23d, and then 
prepared to join their grand fleet, which had orders to 
assemble under the command of the count de Tourville. ^ 

While the French were thus employed, our councils A.D. 
were chiefly bent on sending over a royal army, to be coin- 
manded by King William in person to Ireland. This great 
design %vas brought to bear about the beginning of the 
month of June, when his majesty left London to march 
toward the coast ; where he embarked his forces on board 

Hist. Militaiic, tom. ii. p. 3J5, .316 317. One may justly wonder 
how the Ficnch could be able to fit out not mil} fi greater fleet than 
we, bat with greater expedition too. In eider to account for this, I 
shall ofibr to the reader’s consideration some matters of fact, set down 
by Captain George Sf. Lo, ho was at this time a prihoncr in France, 
and saw this \eiy armament made. “ When I ■smis fiisl brought 
prisoner thither,’^ says he, I lay four months in an hospital at 
^ Brest for cure of my wounds, and was scut to Naiitz, before half 
Clued. While 1 was at Brest, I was astonished at tlie expedition 
used hi manning and fitting out their ships, which till then I thought 
** could be done no whcie sooner than in England, wdiere w’e have ten 
^ times the shipping, and consequently ten times more seamen than 
^ they have in Tiance j but there I saw twenty sail of ships of about 
sixty guns each, got ready in twenty days time ; they were brought 
in, and the men discharged ; and, upon an older from Paris, they 
wcic careened, keeled up, iiggcd, victualled, manned, and out 
^ again in the said time, with the gieatest case imaginable. I like- 
wise saw a ship of one hundred guns had all her guns taken out 
there in four or five hours time, which I never saw' done in England 
in twent}’^-fonr hours, and this with gieatei ease, and less hazard, 
than here, which I saw under the hospital window; and this I am 
sme I could do as easily in England.” England’s Safet} ; or a 
Bridle to the French King. lioinlon, dto, 1693, p. 18, 19. 
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two hundred and eighty •eight transports on the 1 1th ; and, 
escorted by a squadron of six men-of-war under Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, sailed for Carrickfergus, where he safely 
arrived on the 14th of the same month ; and soon after, 
dismissed Rear-admiral Shovel, with the Plymouth squa- 
dron, with orders to join the grand fleet, which, as rve 
have before shewn, he could not do, till it was too late. 

There was nothing better understood in England than 
tlie absolute necessity of assembling early in the year a 
strong fleet in the channel. The honour of the kingdom 
depended upon it; for the French, after their small advan- 
tage in Bautry-bay, had given out, that they would the 
next summer insult the joint fleets of the English and 
Dutch* What was still more, the safety of the nation de- 
pended upon this measure no less, since the king and the 
greatest part of his forces were abroad : scarcely seven 
thousand regular tfoops left in England ; and such as were 
in the interest ofKing James almost every where in motion,' 
and waiting in all appearance for nothing, but the sight of 
a Frem h fleet on the coast, to take up arms, and declare 
against the government. 

A.D. Yet, for all this, our maritime proceedings were very 
16^* slow : for which various, and some scarcely credible causes 
are assigned. It was given out, that the greatest part of 
the fleet was disaffected; and, to wipe off this suggestion, 
it was thought necessary that an address should be sent up 
from the Downs, which was accordingly done, f On the 
other hand, it was late before the Dutch sent their fleet to 
sea ; and the English, knowing that nothing of consequence 
could be done till after their junction, were the less soli- 
ci ous about putting themselves in order, till they heard of 
their being at sea. % 

* Eemtefs Complete History, vol. i p. $98. Life of Kiiag: William, 
p. Bardlets Memoir^, p, $8. History of the Wars in Ireland, 
p- 109. Mereure liistouqne et Politique, tom. ix. p. 74. 
t See the addiess in Kennefs Compiete History, vol. iii. p. 602. 
t Buinef S History of his own Time, vd. ii. p, 19. Burchet, and 
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The conduct of the French in the mean time was of 
quite another kind ; for, while the squadron before men- 
tioned was gone to Ireland, orders were gis^en for equip- 
ping a fleet of sixty sail at Brest, which was to put to sea 
by the end of May : this they actually did, and, though 
they were forced by coiitrary winds to put back again to 
that road ; yet, on the 12th of June, they put to sea in 
three squadrons, each squadron being divided into three 
divisions. Of these the wliite and blue squadrons, com- 
manded by Count d’Estrees, on board the Le Grand, a 
ship of eighty-six guns, formed the vanguard, consisting' 
of twenty-six men-of-war. The main body was composed 
of the white squadron, commanded by the Admiral Count 
Tourviile, in the Royal Sun, a ship of one hundred guns; 
this squadron consisted likewise of twenty-six sail ; the 
blue squadron made the rear-guard, commanded by Mr. 
d’Ainfi'eville in the Magnificent, a ship of eighty guns, and 
in this squadron there were but twenty-five sail. In all 
there were seventy-eight men-of-war, twenty-two fire- 
ships, and the whole fleet carried upwards of four thou- 
sand seven hundred pieces of cannon. On the 13th of J une, 
they steered for the English coast ; and, on the 20th, found 
themselves off the Lizard. The next day, the admiral took 
some English fishing-boats; and, after haviiig paid the 
people who were on board for their fish, he set them at 
liberty again; and these were the men, such was our 
supineness, that first brought advice of the arrival of the 
French fleet on our coast ; while our fleet was lying idle, 
and scarcely in a condition to put to sea, as Bishop Burnet 

very justly observes, t 
* 

other witers. An Impartial Account of some Remarkable Passaj^es 
in the Life of Arthin, Rarl of Toirin^ton^ p, 23. 

^ M. de Quincy Hist Mihtaire, tom. ii- p. $18, $1P. Reincourt, 
tom. iii. p. 276. Mercure Historique et Politique, tom. ix. p. 80. 

t History of hh own Time, 'koh it p. 49. 
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A*I>, Our admiral, the earl of Torrington, was at St. Helenas 
169a -i^rhen he received this news ; which must have surprised 
him very much, since he was so far from expecting any 
advice of this kind, that he had no scouts to the west- 
ward. He put to sea, however, with such ships as he 
had; and stood to the south-east on Midsummer day, 
leaving his orders that all the English and Dutch ships 
which could have notice, should follow him. This shews 
Tiow much he >vas confused, and how little notioJi he h^d 
of a speedy engagement ; and indeed it was impossible he 
should have framed any proper scheme of action, when he 
had no certain account of the strength of the French.. In 
the evening, he was joined by several ships, and the next 
morning, he found himself within sight of the enemy. 
The French landed, and made some prisoners on shore ; 
and by them sent a letter from Sir William Jennings, an 
officer in the navy, who had followed the fortunes of King 
James, and served now as third captain on board the 
Admiral, promising pardon to all such captains, as would 
now adhere to that prince. + The next day, our admiral 
received another reinforcement of seven Dutch meii-of- 
war, under the command of Admiral Evertzen ; however, 
the fleets continued looking upon each other for several 
days. 'if It is certain that the earl of Torrington did not 
think himself strong enough to venture an engagement, 
and in all probability the rest of the admirals, w:* Ralph 
Delaval, Esq. vice-admiral of the red, Edward Russel, 
Esq. admiral of the blue, Sir John Ashby, vice-admiral of 
the same squadron, and George Rooke, Esq. rear-admiral 

* Kenncfs Compete History of England, vol. iii. p. 602. Burncfs 
History of bis Time, voL ii. p, 49. Life of King illiam, p. 247. 

t Buroliets Memoirs, p. 46. See likewise a pamphlet pnbliblK d 
about that time, entitled, “ Tlic laic Plot on the Fleet detected, u ith 
“ the lacohites Memorial, &c.^^ London, 1690, 4ta, 

J Jm. Impartial Account of some Remarkable Passages in the Life 
of Arthur, Earl of Torrington, p. 24. Life of King IVilliam, p. 274: 
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of the red, were of the like opinion. ^ Besides, he waited 
for Sir Cloudesley Shovel, rear-admiral of the blue, who 
was to have joined him with the Plymouth squadron, and 
some other ships. + 

Ilis whole strength consisted of about thirty-four men- 
of-war of several sizes ; and the three Dutch admirals had 
under their command twenty-two large ships. We need 
not wonder, therefore, that seeing himself out-numbered 
by above twenty sail, he was not willing to risk his owd 
honour, and the safety of the nation, upon such unequal 
terms. But the queen, who was then regent, having been 
informed that her father’s adliercnts intended a genera^l 
insurrection ; and that, if the French fleet continued 
longer on the coast, this would certainly take effect ; by 
advice of the privy council, sent him orders to fight at all 
events, in order to force the French fleet to withdraw. $ 
In obedience to this order, as soon as it was light, on the 
50th of June, the admiral threw out the signal for drawing 
into a line, and bore down upon the enemy, while they 

^ Naval Ilislory, p, 634. t Buicbot’s Memoirs, p. 44. 

X Bishop Kemicl, in lih Complete Jhstojy ol Engriaiid, vol. iii, 
p. 60G, entertains ns with a succinct account of tins Jacobite plot, 
which it is iieoessai^ to tianscufee, that the reader may ha\e some 
coneeption of those reasons that induced the queen and her council 
to send the admiial these positive ordeis 1o %ht. “■It was agreed,’ ' 
says he, that while part of the French fleet hhould bear up the 
** Thames, the Jacobites in London, who ^^ere grown viiry bold and 
" numerous, by the flocking of that partj^ from ail parts of tlie country 
** thither, should have made an insunection, and have sejased the 
** queen and her chief ministers. Then ceitaiu persons Mcie to have 
taken upon them the administration of aflkhs till the return of King 
“ James, who was to leave the command of his army to his srenerals, 
" and hasten with all speed into England ; the other part of the 
“ I‘>eneh fleet, liaviug joined then galhes, was to have landed eight 
" thousand men at Tojbay, with aims for a greater number. After 
which the gallies and men-^of-uai v\cie to sail into the Irish sea. to 
hinder the letmn of King M ilham and his fmees, and the discou- 
tented Scots v^ere to have revolted at tlin same time, in several 
pai ts of that kingdom/^ 


A.B, 

1690. 
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wtvB tinder sail, by a wind with their heads to the noith- 
ward. ^ 

The signal for battle was made about eight, when the 
French bmced their head-sails to their masts, in order to 
lie by. The action began about nine, when the Dutch 
squadron, which made the van of the united fleets, fell in 
with the van of the French, and put them ijito some 
disorder. About half an hour after, our blue squadron 
’ifeingaged their rear very warmly ; but the red, commanded 
by the earl of Torrington in person, which made the centre 
of our fleet, could not come up till about ten ; and this 
occasioned a great opening between them and the Dutch. 
The French making use of this advantage, weathered, and 
of course surrounded the latter, who defended themselves 
very gallantly, though they suffered extremely fi’oin so 
unequal a dispute. The admiml, seeing their distress, 
endeavoured to relieve them ; and while they dropt their 
anchors, the only method they had left to preserve them- 
selves, he drove with his own ship and several others 
between them and the enemy, and in that situation an- 
chored about five in the afternoon, when it gyew calm ; 
but discerning how much the Dutch had suftered, and how 
little probability there was of regaining any thing by re- 
newing the fight, he weighed about nine at night, and 
retired eastward with the tide of flood- f 
The next day it was resolved in a council of war, holden 
in the afternoon, to preserve the fleet by retreating, and 

* Barohefs Memoirs, p. 36- Naval Ilislory, p. 4^6. Colamna 
Rostrata, p. 256. 

t These partiealars are taken from a very autiieUtic pamplilet, the 
title of which runs thus: The Account given by Sir John Asliby, 
Vice-admiral, ami Rear-admiral Kooke, to the Lords Cominis- 
** sinners, of the engagement at sea between the English, Dutch, and 
** French Fleets, June the SOth, 1690 ; with a Journal of the Fleet 
since their departure f'rotii St Helen's, to their leturn to the Buoy 
** in the Note, and otlier materia! passages relating to the said en- 
gagement."' London, printed for Randal Taylor, 1691, 4ti>. p. 32- 
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H’atlier to destroy the disabled ships, if they sliould be 
pressed by the enemy, than to hazard another engage- 
ment by endeavouring to protect them. This resolution 
was executed with as much success as could be expected, 
which, however, was chiefly owing to want of experience 
iu the French admirals ; for, by not anchoring when the 
English did, they were driven to a great distance ; and, 
by continuing to chace in a line of battle, instead of leaving 
every ship at liberty to do her utmost, they could never 
recover what they lost by their first mistake. ^ But, not- 
withstanding all this, they pressed on their pursuit as far 
as Rye bay ; and forcing one of our men-of-war of seventy 
guns, called the Anne, which had lost all her masts, on 
shore near Winchelsea, they sent in two ships to burn her, 
wiiich the captain prevented by setting fire to her himself 
The body of the French fleet stood in and out of the bays 
of Bourne and Pemsey, in Sussex, while about fourteen 
of their ships anchored near the shore. Some of these 
attempted to burn a Dutch ship of sixty-four guns, which 
at low wuter lay dry ; but her commander defended her 
so stoutly every high winter, that they were at length 
forced to desist, and the captain carried her safe into 
Holland, t 

Our loss in this unlucky affair, if we except reputation, A.B. 
'W^as not so great as might have been expected ; not above 
two ships, two sea captains, two captains of marines, and 
three hundred and fifty private men. The Dutch were much 
more unfortunate, because they were more thoroughly em 
gaged. Besides three ships sunk in the fight, they were 
obliged to set fire to three more that were stranded on the 

B^rchet^s Memoirs, p. 47. Na’val Histoiy, p. 4S7. TLe fact is 
likewise acknowledged by M. dc Quincy and olhei French writers. 

t Burchef s Naval History, p. 4S7. I have been at some pains to 
discover the name of this ship and of its gallant captain. The former 
I find to have been Demaes, and the latter Convient. As I have my 
information from a Frenchman, I doubt whether the names are spelt 
rijjht 
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coast of Sussex, losing in all six ships of the line. They 
lost likewise abundance of gallant officers ; particularly 
their Rear-admirals Dick and Brakel, and Captain Nordel^ 
with a great number of inferiour officers and seamen* * 
Yet even this misfortune contributed to raise their repu- 
tation at sea; since as soon as the states received the 
news, they ordered fourteen men-of-war to be built and 
put to sea ill as many days; which, as my author says, 
may seem incredible to such as are unacquainted with the 
power of the Dutch, at that time, and what they were abler 
to do upon extraordinary occasions', t 

We need not wonder, that a victory gained by the 
French fleet over the joint forces of the maritime powers 
should extremelj' elevate the writers of that nation, wlio 
are so apt to run out into extravagant flights of panegyric 
on much slighter occasions. The Marquis de Quincy tells 
us, that the Dutch fought with all imaginable bravery, 
and tacitly acknowledges, that they owed their misfortune 
to their being surrounded by French ships. He likewise 
owns, that such of the English ships as engaged fought 
very well ; and that the admiral endeavoured to succour 
the Dutch, though he did it with much caution. But 
then, to enhance the victory as much as possible, he asserts, 
that the united fleets were at least equal in force to the 
navy of France, though they had fewer ships. In this^ 
however, he is certainly mistaken, as I shall convince the 
reader by undeniable evidence. The Dutch squadron 
consisted of twenty-two large ships, and w as by much the 
most formidable of the whole fleet, and yet that squadron 
carried but one thousand three hundred and sixty guns ; 

* An Impartial Account of some Rcmatkable Passages in Ibc Life 
of Artimr, Ead of Tonington, p, 24, 25. Le Clcrc Hist des Pro’vmct's 
Unics, tom. iii, p. 419. Mercure Hist, ct Politique, torn, ix, p. 84, 85. 

t Memoires IJirt. p, 44 . Mercure llivt. ct Politique, tom. ix. p. 
86, 8T. Le Clcrc Hist, des Provinces ITiiics, tom. iii. liv. xvi. 

X Hist Milttairc, vol. ii. p. 8S0. 
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whereas the weakest of the French squadrons carried one 
thousand five hundred and twenty-six ; and if we should 
suppose the united fleet to have consisted of ships of the 
like force with the Dutchj which it is certain they were 
not, it would then have carried three thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-two guns ; whereas the French fleet, ac- 
cording to this writer’s own account, carried four thousand 
seven hundred and two. ^ This is sufficient to shew how 
little dependance can be had even on the accounts of the 
fairest French authors. Father Daniel has given us two 
relations of this engagement, full of exaggerations, f He 
tells us, that seventeen English and Dutch ships, being 
disabled, ran a-shore, and were burnt by their own crews; 
whereas, in truth, instead of the seventeen, there were 
but seven. He likewise magnifies the conduct of the 
Count de Tourville, who would, as he informs us, have 
entirely destroyed the enemy, if they had not had the 
advantage of the wind and tide. In the battle, indeed, 
the English and Dutch had the advantage of the wind ; 
but, in their retreat, the wind was equally favourable to 
the French ; and, as to the advantage of the tide, it 
was owing to their superiour skill in the management 
of their vessels; and Bishop Burnet veiy rightly ob- 
serves, that among the best judges, the Count de Tour- 
vUle was almost as much blamed for not making use of 

* These eomputations, so far as they regard the French, I have 
taken from the Marquis de Quincy ; but, as to the Dutch squadron, I 
did not think it fair to make use of the list he has given us, because 1 
had a more authentic account, by which it appeared, that the Dutch 
squadron was larger by two ships, and carried more guns than the 
Marquis de Quincy has set down. 

t We have this account first in his Hist, de Milic<^ Francois, tom, ii. 
p. 491, with the addition of a fact altogether groundless, vip, that the 
French fleet after their victory, took a vast number of merchant ships. 
He relates the same afikir more at large in his Hist, de France, tom. x. 
in the Historical Journal of the Reign of Lets?ts XIV. p. 155, where 
he repeats the same tale of their taking an infinite number of ships. 
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hia victory, as the earl of Torrington was on account of 
his defeat* ^ 

After the engagement, our fleet retreated toward the 
river Thames; and the earl of Torrington, going on 
shore, left the command to Sir John Ashby, but first 
gave orders to Captain Monck of the Phoenix, together 
with four other fifth rates, and four fire-ships, to anchor 
above the narrow of the middle grounds ; and to appoint 
two of the frigates to ride, one at the Buoy of the Spits, 
the other at the lower end of the middle, and to take away 
the buoys, and immediately retreat, if the enemy ap- 
proached ; or, if they pressed yet farther on him, he was 
ordered in like manner to take away the buoys near him, 
and to do what service he could against them with the fire- 
ships ; but still to retire, and make the proper signals in 
such cases. On the 8tli, the French fleet stood toward 
their own coast, but were seen, upon the 27th, off the 
Berry-head, a little to the eastward of Dartmouth, and 
then, the wind taking them short, they pat into Torbay. 
There they lay not long ; for they were discovered the 
59th near Plymouth, at which place the necessary pre- 
parations were made by platforms and other works, to 
give them a warm reception. The 6tli of August, they 
appeared again off the Ram-head, in number between 
sixty and seventy, when, standing westward, they were 
no more seen in the channel this year, t 

The nation all this time was in the utmost confusion 
from the apprehension of a descent by the French in 
fevour of an insurrection to be at the same time made 
by the friends of King James. The city of London 
shewed uncommon zeal for the support of the govern- 

* As this prelate conversed with all the great men of that time, 
what ho reports in snoli cases as this deserves more credit than any 
of his own rellectioiis. See also the Mercure Hi^torique et Politique, 
tom ix.p.SlO. 

t Bardlet’s Naval History, p. 42T. 
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aent, by not only raising their militia, consisting of about 
tine thousand men, but offering to add to these, six 
uxiliary regiments, a regiment of horse, and two of 
Iragoons, to be maintained at their own expense, so long 
ls they should be necessary. ^ The tinners in Cornwall 
Iso offered to rise ; t and addresses of the same nature 
ame from other parts, which were very graciously re- 
vived by, and did great service to Queen Mary, though 
he did not think fit to make use of the proposed succours. 
5he apprehended, or at least was advised by her council, 
hat it would be more effectual to seize such persons of 
listinction, as were known to be in her father’s interest. 
This, it is supposed, had the desired effect, and induced 
he French, when they saw themselves disappointed in 
heir expectations of finding numbers ready to take arms 
>n their first appearance, to attempt little or nothing to 
>ur prejudice, except it was the burning of Teignmouth, 
md three inconsiderable vessels there; which, however, 
iome French historians have represented as a glorious 
mterprize; and, to make their tale hang the better to- 
gether, have erected fortifications that were never seen, 
,alked of an obstinate resistance that was never made, 
ind have converted three fishing-smacks into four men of 
fvar, and eight merchant-ships richly laden. % The mal- 
contents, however, gave quite a different turn to the 
inactivity of the French fleet : they said that the French 

* Kenneths Complete History, vol. iii. p. 60S. 

t Their address was presented to the queen by Shadrach Vincent, 
Esq, who repx'esented the borough of Fowcj at that time in 
parliament 

X A proclamation for that purpose, issued on the 14tIiof July, 1690. 

§ This story of attacking Teignmouth, and the great things per- 
formed there, we find both in Quincy and Father Daniel ; so that very 
probably the tale was forged on board the fleet ; for that it was a 
forgery no man can doubt, who is acquainted with the town and creek 
of Teignmouth in Devonshire, and the inconsiderable trade carried 
m there. 
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kingj as an ally to, and at the earnest request of James IL 
would not hurt his country, or plunder its inhabitants* ** 
Over and above these precautions the queen took another, 
which was sending over Mr. Harbord to the States-General, 
to inform them how much her majesty was concerned at 
the misfortune that had befallen their squadron in the late 
engagement, and at their not having been seconded as they 
ought to have been. He was likewise to inform them^ 
that the queen had given orders for refitting the Dutch 
ships that were disabled, at the expenses of the nation ; 
and that her majesty had farther directed, all possible care 
should be taken of the sick and wounded seamen ; and 
that a bounty should be given to the widows of such as 
had fallen in the action. He was still farther instructed 
to acquaint the States, that twelve large ships were fitting 
out here to join the fleet, and to desire that their high 
mightinesses would direct a proportionable reinforcement; 
which they accordingly did. ^ 

* That the readei may the better apprehend Uie reasons which in- 
^duced her majesty to apply in Uiis manner to the Dutch, it will be 
proper to lay before him an extract from Rear-admiral Evertzen^s 
letter, in which he gives m account of the fight: 

*^TJie 4th of this mouth he joined the English and Dutch fleets, 
riding near the Isle of Wight, with three men of war; there he 
understood that the French fleet had been descried, riding in several 
places, to the number of eighty-two men of %var, great and small: 

** thereupon it was resolved that they should weigh anchor, with a 
resolution to find them out, and obsenre their motions. Before the 
arrival of Admiral Evertzen, it was agreed behvoen the two nations, 
that the Hollanders should have the van-guard, which was in appear- 
" ance to do them honour, but at the bottom to conceal Torrington^s 
designs. After they had been under sail about two or three hours, 
they were obliged by fogs and bad weather to come to an anchor; 
but soon after they perceived the French fleet to bear up towards 
** them, witli the wind at east Immediately they weighed anchor, 
and endeavoured to gain the weatliev-gage, which they did with 
such success, that Toniugton gave the signal for the first squadron 
to engage j but tlie French thought fit to retire. The 6th, rtli, fitia, 
^*attd 9fli, the two fleets were always in view of each other; bu^ in. 
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As soon as the earl of Torrington came to town, he a.B. 
was examined before the council, where he justified hira^ 
self with great presence of mind; he said, there were two 
things to be principally considered, the loss that had been 
sustained in the fight : and the motives which had induced 
him to retreat. The first, he alleged, was owing to the 
ill-grounded contempt the English and Dutch officers had 
of the behaviour of the French at sea; and, as to the 

regard the French fleet was much the strongei both for number and 
bigness of ships, it was judged most proper not to flght in the open 
sea; and Torrmgton did his part so well, that he avoided engaging 
till he was come off Beachy-head, which was favoui’able for his 
purpose ; and there it was that he received the queen’s orders not to 
delay engaging, if the wind and the weather would permit, which 
was the reason that, upon the lOth, by day-break, we went to seek 
the enemy, who expected us in order of battle; and so by nine o’clock 
the engagement began between the blue squadron of the French 
and the van-guard of the Dutch, and both sides fired desperately 
for three hours together, till the French squadron not liking their 
entertainment, bore away with all the tack they could make : but 
about one there happened a calm, which not only prevented the 
Hollanders pursuit, but put them in a little disorder ; upon which 
" the French (whom the same calm hindered from getting away) 
were constrained to begin the fightagaiii, which lasted till five o’clock 
in the evening, with an incredible fury. As for what concerns the 
** English, most certainty, unless it were some few vessels that fought 
against Tonrington’s order, the rest did nothing at all ; so that the 
main body of the French fell into the rear of the Dutch fleet, and 
having fought from morning till evening, and defended themselves 
so long against such a prodigious number of the enemy that assailed 
** them on erety side, they were so battered, tliat hardly three were 
capable of making any defence ; which constrained them to make 
their way teough the Freneh fleet, and bear away for the coast of 
England between Beaehy and Ferley, Admiral Brakel, Jean Dick, 
and Captain Nordel were slam. The Friczland, having lost all her 
masts, as she could not be towed off by reason of tbe calm, was 
taken towards the end of the fight. Admiral Evei-tzen gave this 
testimony of all the Dutch officers and soldiers, that there was not 
one that did not exactly perform his duty. In short, it lias not 
ever been heard, that twenty-two ships fought so long against eighty- 
two, of which seventeen carried no less than from eighty to aii 
hundred guns.’’ 
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latter^ he affirmed, that he had acted according to the 
rules of prudenccj by which he had saved the fleet ; and 
with much steadiness and spirit declared, that he had 
rather his reputation should suffer for a time, than his 
country undergo a loss, which she might never be able to 
repair. The council, however, thought proper to commit 
his lordship to the Tower; and that they might lessen the 
clamours of the crowd, and give some satisfaction to the 
Dutch, they directed a committee to repair to Sheemess, 
where they were to make a thorough inquiry into the real 
causes of this dfeaster. ^ 

The fleet remained now under the command of Sir 
Richard Haddock, Vice-admiral Killegrew, and Sir John 
Ashby, who had orders to put it into the best condition 
possible ; which they executed with great diligence, and 
by the latter end of August had forty-one ships of the line 
under their command, exclusive of the Dutch: yet, in 
spite of all their activity, it was very late in the year 
before they were able to undertake any effectual service ; 
and by that time it was necessary to lay up the larger ships, 
the remainder being found sufiBcient for the embarkation 
of a body of troops under the command of the earl of 
Marlborough, whose winter expedition shall be taken 
notice of in its proper place. In the mean time, let us 
return to the proceedings of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, with 
the squadron under his command, which we left, with 
tha| of Vice-adii iral Killegrew, in Plymouth-sound, f 

On the 21st of July, Rear-admiral Shovel received 
orders to proceed with the ships under his command for 
Kingsale, to intercept some French frigates that were 
said to be on that coast. Arriving at Waterford river^ 

* History of his own Time^ vol. ii. p. 53. An Impartial 

Account of some remarkable Passages in the Life of Arthur, earl of 
Torrington, p. ^5. Mercuro Histonque et Politique, tom. is. 
p. 202, 203. 

t Sec Burchef s Naval Memoirs, p. 58. 
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with intention to execute this commission ; he met with 
the agreeable news of Lieutenant-general Kirk’s having 
made himself master of the town of Waterford ; but was 
at the same time informed, that Duncannon-castle, which 
by its situation commanded the river, still held out, and 
that the lieutenant-general for want of cannon was not 
likely to take it. Upon this, considering the importance 
of the place^ and that no use could be made of the port of 
Waterford, while it remained in the hands of the enemy ; 
he sent advice to the lieutenant-general on the 27th of 
July, that he was ready to assist him by sending some 
frigates up the river, and landing all the men he could 
apare out of his squadron under the protection of their 
guns. Accordingly, the next day he sent in the Experi- 
ment and the Greyhound, two small ships, to batter their 
castle ; and under their fire landed between six; and seven 
hundred men, all the boats of the fleet being employed in 
this service. The castle all this time thundered upon 
them, though to little purpose ; but, when once General 
Bourke, who commanded there, saw the men landed, he 
thought fit to capitulate, and marched out at the head of 
two hundred and fifty men, with their arms and baggage, 
leaving to the English the fortress, which was furnished 
with forty-two pieces of cannon. A noble reward for one 
day’s hard duty ! * 

* Burchetts Naval History, p. 432. But there the author has com- 
mitted a very extraordinary mistake; for, instead of A^'ateiford, he 
mentions Kiugsale as the city annoyed by Duncannon-castle : now, 
that this was really an effect of want of caie, and not an eiror in 
trajQSciihiu^^ appears by comparing liis Naval Tlistory ith its index, 
and with his Naval Memoirs, p. 59, where the source of tins error is 
seen; for there he says, that Sir Cloudesley ^Shovel, being ordered to 
proceed to Kingsalc, received intelligence, ^^hen he was near the 
river of Waterford, that the town had suriendered two or three days; 
that is, the town of Wateifoid; but in his histoiyr he has put in, the 
town of Kingsale w^as surrendered, as if that town had stood on the 
river of Waterford. 
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After this happy success, the rear-admiral sailed for 
Limerick, where he was informed the Frendi had a con- 
siderable number of ships ; but finding soon after that the 
enemy had retired, and that his own squadron began to be 
in want of provisions and sea-stores ; he came to a reso- 
lution of sailing to Plymouth, where he received a con- 
siderable reinforcement, with orders to proceed in quest 
of the enemy. But these orders, which came from the 
lords of the admiralty, were, on the 18 th of September, 
countermanded by a fresh order from the king, directing 
him to detach ten ships into the Soundings for the pro- 
tection of the trade, and to sail with the rest for the 
Downs ; which he accordingly did. * 

After raising the siege of Limerick, King WiUiam 
returned into England, where, in a council holden on the 
affairs of Ireland, which were still in a very precarious 
condition, many of the great cities, and most of the con- 
venient ports being still held for King James, the earl of 
Marlborough proposed a plan for the immediate reduction 
of that island : he observed first, that our fleet was now 
at sea, and that of the French returned to Brest ; in which 
situation, therefore, there was nothing to be feared in 
relation to descents. He farther remarked, that there 
were at least five thousand land-forces lying idle in 
England, which might be embarked on board the fleet 
even in this late season of the year, and land time enough 
to perform considerable sermce. The king readily ac- 
cepted this offer; gave the command of the troops to the 
earl of Marlborough ; and sent orders to the admirals to 
send the great ships about to Chatham; and to take on 
board the remainder of the fleet the forces ordered for this 
service, t 

* Burohet’s Memoirs, p. 59, 60, 61, 62, 6S. Kennet, Ol^lmixon, Sco. 

t Barnet’s History of liis own Time, vol. ii p. 60. Lifif of Jfohn, 
•lake of Marlborough, by Thomas Lediard, Esq. ; vol, i. p. 63. 
Bnrchef s Naval ffistoiy, p. 430. 
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The admirals hoisted their flag on board the Kent, a 
third rate; and, having embarked the troops with all 
imaginable expedition, arrived Mdth them before the 
harbour of Cork on the 21st of September, in the after- 
noon. The next day, they attempted to enter ; but were 
for some time prevented by the fire of a small battery of 
five guns, from which, however, the Irish were soon 
driven by two or three boats full of brave fellows ; and 
then the whole fleet got into the harbour without any 
more interruption. On the 2Sd, the forces were landed; 
and joined a body of between three and four thousand 
men under the command of the duke of Wirtemberg, who, 
by an ill-timed dispute about the command, had nearly 
ruined the whole expedition. 

The earl of Marlborough, as the elder lieutenant A.D* 
general, and commanding the troops that were principals, 
had, according to all the rules of service, a right to it ; 
but the duke of Wirtemberg insisted on his being a 
prince, which at last, however, he was content to wave, 
and to consent they should command alternately. The 
city of Cork was very well fortified ; and had in it a body 
of four thousand men : but the earl of Marlborough 
having observed that the place was commanded by an 
adjacent hill, he ordered a battery to be erected there on 
the 24:th ; which was performed with great expedition by 
five or six hundred seamen, carpenters, &c. and, after 
playing on the town for a few hours, made so considerable 
a breach, that, on the 25th, the generals resolved to 
attack it, in which they were assisted by ten pinnaces, 
manned by seamen well armed with hand-grenadoes 
from the fleet. The besieged were so terrified at this, 
that it was easily discerned the dispute would ipiot con- 
tinue long; and indeed the Irish instantly capitulated. * 

* We have a vary fair account of this matter bofii iu Bumef 
History of his own Time, and in Bishop Keimefs Complete History: 
yet neither of those prelates were master enougfh of the subject tcj give 
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Butj the very next day, the fleet received orders to 
retire, which they did, leaving a squadron under the 
command of the duke of Grafton to assist the general : 
but that brave nobleman, having received a wound in the 
shoulder in the attack before-mentioned, died within a few 
days ; when the command devolved upon Captain Matthew 
Tenant, who was blown up in the Breda in Cork harbour; 
and then it fell to Captain Crofts, who attended the earl of 
Marlborough till after the reduction of Kingsale, as well 
as Cork, which surrendered on the 15th of October; and 
then brought over the victorious general, who was pre- 
sented to his master at Kensington on the 2Sth of that 
month, after having atchieved, in a very few weeks, more 
than all the foreign generals had been able to do since the 
beginning of the war in Ireland. ^ 

A.D. The fleet arrived in the Downs on the Sth of October, 
^^^ 0 , them, by the earl of Marlborough’s 

desire, the governor of Cork, and several persons of 
quality, who^were made prisoners when that city was 
taken. There the admirals received orders to divide their 

their readers a proper idea of this exfraoi*diiiary affair. The earl of 
Marlhoi oughts expedition, ail circumstances con wdcrcd, \^as beyond 
comparison the most successful undeilaking in the whole reign of 
King William; and even the reduction of Cork was §nch a maik of 
penetration as Kmg William never foigot, since it depended entirely 
on his loidsliip's couvsideiing the situation of the place, and observing 
that all the pains taken in foitifying it wcic thrown away. If King 
Jameses French geneials had undertaken as much, they would not 
have put four thousand men, and some of their best olScors, into such 
a place ; and, on the other hand, if King William’s foreign otficers 
had joined the light of genius to the knowledge they had acquired 
by expel ie nee, they would not have infoimed the king as they did, 
that the place could not be taken' in less than six weeks even by a 
regular siege, 

* Burehet’s Memoirs, p. 56, 5r, 58. Mcrcure Historique et Politique 
tom. ix. p. 536— 541, 551, wherein is an excelleul account of this 
expedition, and very judicious remarks on its consequences. Lediard’s 
Life of the duke of Marlborough, vol. i. book iii» ch. % Life of King 
William, p. ^83. 
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fleet into small squadrons for several services ; and leave 
only a strong squadron in the Downs under the command 
of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, who cruized the remaining part 
of the year in the Soundings, without any success re- 
markable enough to deserve notice, except that the Dept- 
ford and the Crown, two small ships, took a small French 
man of war called the Fripon, commanded by Captain 
St. Marca, one of the briskest officers in the French service. 
She carried but eighteen guns and ten pattereroes ; and 
but a little before had engaged four Dutch px*ivateers, 
whom she obliged to sheer off, though with the loss of 
thirty men killed and wounded : yet now, notwithstanding 
her force was so much weakened, she fought till her 
captain and lieutenants were desperately wounded, and 
her master killed 5 nor did she yield at last, till her main- 
mast was shot away by the Crown, and she was boarded 
by the crew of that ship. When the rear-admiral had 
ended his cruize, he sent some of his ships to the coast of 
Ireland, others into the Soundings, and returned with the 
rest into the Downs ; and thus ended the naval operations 
in Europe. 

We ought next to proceed to the West Indies, where, 
within the compass of this year, there passed many things 
worthy of notice 5 but as the critical observation of time 
in this case would necessarily occasion a great deal of 
perplexity in this narration ; and force us to consider it in 
such a manner as must render it very obscure as well as 
unconnected ; we shall therefore refer the history of the 
naval transactions there to that period in which they were 
completed; and so take in the whole together, uniting the 
circumstances of the several expeditions in as clear and 
succinct a manner as the nature of the subject will allow. 
In the mean time, let us return to the inquiry made this 
winter into the conduct of the earl of Toarrington, which 


♦ Burchefs Memoirs, p. 
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was a point that exercised the thoughts of the ministf/, 
and of both the houses of parliament, as well as it had 
done before the tongues of the people. 

A.D. The king, upon his return from Ireland, expressed great 
concern about this afeir; the honour of the nation was in 
some measure affected ; the common ciy was very strong 
against the earl ; and the queen had engaged her rojal 
promise to the Dutch, that his conduct should undergo a 
strict examination. On the other hand, the earl had been 
very instrumental in the Revolution ; had great alliances 
among the nobility ; and had found the means of per- 
suading many, that, instead of being called to an account 
for any real errors in his conduct, he was in danger of 
being sacrificed to the intrigues of bis epemies, and the 
resentment of foreigners, merely for preserving the 
English fleet. The great difficulty lay in the manner of 
bringing him to a trial : the king was resolved it should 
be by a court martial; the friends of the earl maintained, 
that he ought to be tried by his peers. A doubt was like- 
wise started as to the power df the lords of the admiralty ; 
for though it was allowed, that the lord high admiral of 
England might have issued a commission for trying him ; 
yet it was questioned, whether any such authority was 
lodged in the commissioners of the admiralty or not ; and, 
though some great lawyers gave their opinions in the 
affirmative ; yet it was judged expedient to settle so 
important a point by authorily of parliament. * 

In order to obviate this difficuKy, a new law was made 
declarative of the* power of the commissioners of the 
admiralty ;+ and, immediately after the passing of thii^ 

* The reader may find much of this in Kennet, Burnet, Oldmixonr 
&c. Yet our account is chiefly taken from the journals of parliament 
and some memoirs of those times, of which 1 siud! give the reader a 
fluther account in 'frte memoirs of the earl of Toningtoa. 

t Stat SW. & M. sess. ii. cap. ii. it is declared. That all and dngular 
aufliorifres, jurisdictions, and powers, which by act of parliament or 
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Ibesa commissioners directed a court-martial to be holdeu 
for the trial of the earlj who was then sick in the Tower. 
On the 10th of December, this court-martial met on board 
the Kent frigate at Sheerness ; Sir Ralph Delaval, who 
had acted as vice-admiral of the blue in the engagement, 
being president, and all the members of the court such as 
were believed to be absolutely independent of the person 
they were to try. The charge against the earl was, that, 
in the late engagement off Beachy-head, he had, through 
treachery or cowardice, misbehaved in his office, drawn 
dishonour on the English nation, and sacrificed our good 
allies the Dutch. 

His lordship defended himself with great clearness of 
reason, and with extraordinary composure of mind. He 
observed, that, in the several councils of war holden before 
the fight, not only himself, but all the admirals in the fleet 
were against engaging. He took notice of the queen’s 
express order, which obliged them to fight against their 
own opinion, and without any probability of success. He 
remarked the inequality of the confederate and French 
fleets; the former, consisting but of fifty -six, and the 
latter, having eighty-two actually engaged. He asserted, 
that the Dutch were destroyed by their own rashness; 
and that, if he had sustained them in the manner they 
expected, the whole confederate fleet must have been 
surrounded as they were; and as some reflections had 

otherwise are invested in the lord high-admiral of England for the time 
feeing, have always appertained to, and shall he used and executed by 
the commissioners of <he admiralty, as if they were so used and executed 
fey tlie lord high-admiral. Every officer present upon trials of offenders 
fey court-martial, to be held by virtue of any commission granted by 
the lord high admiral, or commissioners of the admiralty, shall, before 
any proceeding to trial, take this oath> to be administered by the judge- 
advocate, or his deputy, mis. 

You shajii well and truly try the matter now before you, between 
** our sovereign lord and lady the king and queen's majesty, and the 
prisoner to be tried. So ho.? you Gon/' 
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been thrown out of his having a picquc against the 
Dutch, to gratify which he had given them up, he not 
only justified himself very warmly on that point, but con- 
cluded his defence with saying, that his conduct had saved 
the English fleet, and that he hoped an English court- 
martial would not sacrifice him to Dutch resentment. 

After a full hearing, and strict examination of all that 
had been advanced on both sides ; his lordship was unani- 
mously acquitted, t And though some writers of our 
own, as well as of another nation, have taken great 
liberties with this judgment of the court-martial 5 yet, 

* See n fartlier account of this matter in tlie subsequent memoirs 
of the earl of Toriiiigton. 

t Burchefs Memoirs, p. 51. Kenneths History of England, vol. iii. 
p. 603. Life of King William, p. 275. 

X Bishop Burnet in his History of his own Time, expresses him- 
self with his wonted sharpness. The commissioners of the admiralty,’^ 
** says he, named a court to try him, who did it with so gross a 
" partiality, that it reflected much on the justice of tlie nation ; so 
that, if it had not been foi the gieat interest the king had in 
the states, it might have occasioned a hi each of the alliance 
** between them and us. He came off safe as to his person and 
estate, but much loaded in bis reputation, some chaiging him with 
want of courage, while others imputed his ill conduct to a haughty 
sullenness of temper, that made him, since orders were sent him 
contrary to the advices lie had given, to resolve indeed to obey 
** them and fight, but in such a manner as should cast the blame 011 
those who had sent him the ordeis, and give them cause to repent 
« of it.’* — The malignity of those leflections destroys their ciedit, 
and the weight of the chai-ge overturns it. If the proceedings of the 
court-martial had been scandalously unjust, our prelate would not 
have been at a loss for the eail of Toriinglon^s crime. His judges 
were upon oath, and regarded nothing therefore but proof. Indeed 
this was happy for him; for had they been governed like the bishop, 
by conjectures, and guessed at the thoughts of his heart, instead of 
examining his actions, he might have been punished, though he had not 
been guilty. The Sieur Be Monte, in his Political Mercuiy for the 
month of January, 1691, censures the judgment of the com*t-martial 
severely, and says, the king was so displeased with it, that he resolved 
never to employ any of its members. Wliat credit is due to this, wc 
may easily guess, if we consider that Sir Ralph Delaval,|j||a^^ 
cf that court-martial, was immediately employed as vice-admiral of 
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Qn the whole, there seems to be no just ground either for 
censuring them, or fixing any imputation on the memory 
of that noble person.^ It is true, the day after his 
acquittal, the king took away his commission, and he was 
thence-forward laid aside ; which might be a very right 
Step in politics, as it tended to satisfy our allies, and gave 
his majesty an opportunity of employing a more fortunate 
officer, t 

The care of the administration to repair all past errors A.I 
in naval affairs, and to retrieve the honour of the maritime 
powers, appeared visibly in the measures taken for sending 
a great fleet early to sea in the spring of the year 1691. 

In order to this, the week after, the earl of- Torrington 
was dismissed from his command ; Edward Russel, Esq. 
was appointed admiral and commander in chief; and 
immediately received instructions to use the utmost expe- 
dition in drawing together the ships of which his fleet was 
to be composed ; and a Kst of them, to the number of 
ninety-one, of which fifty-seven were of the line of battle, 
was annexed to his instructions. He executed these 
directions with the utmost skill and diligence ; and, by 
the 7th of May, was ready to put to sea. 

The blue squadron was commanded by Henry Kille- 
grew, Esq, as Admiral ; Sir Ralph Delaval, vice-admiral ; 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel, rear-admiral. Admiral Russel in 
the Britannia commanded the red squadron, having, for 

Ibe blue. Another foreign writer says, that the king dismissed some 
of the members of that cotirt, and forty-two captains of the navy, 
who were supposed to be in the eari's interest. This alone is sufficient 
to shew his innocence. An English admiral, capable of cowaidice or 
treachery, could have no such interest. 

♦ Bishop ICenuet tells us, that in the year 169T, several French 
officers coming over after the peace, when they could not be suspected 
of partiality, openly jnstilied and commended the earfs conduct^ 
and said, " He deserved to be rewarded rather than censured, since 
he had preserved the best part of tho fleet from being destroyed.’* 
t BureheFs Memoirs, p, 51. Columna Rostrata, p. 258* Tindalls 
Sontimuation of Hapin, vol in. p. 145. * 
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hh vice-admiral and rear-admiralsj Sir John Ashby, and 
George Rooke, Esq. : as to the particular strength of these 
squadrons, having seen a more perfect list than that exhi- 
bited by Mr. Burchet, 1 have given an abstract of it at 
the bottom of the page. ^ His oi'ders were to proceed 
in the Soundings as soon as he should be joined by the 
Dutch ; and he was likewise directed to take care to block 
up the port of Dunkirk, in order to prevent the French 
privateers from disturbing our trade. These directions, 
however, were but indifferently executed; which our 
writers attribute to the slowness of the Dutch in sending 
their ships to join the confederate fleet, which they had 
stipulated to do by the beginning of May, according to 
the proportion of five to eight; though Bishop Burnet 
says of three to five, of equal rates and strength. Secre- 
tary Burchet, however, complains, that it was late in the 
month of May before there were so many as twenty-eight 
Dutch ships in the fleet; whereas, according to the list 
published by the states-general in the very same mouthy 
there ought to have been forty-six, and those too very 
large ships. + This, however,, is certain, that, notwith- 


BLUE SQUADRON. 

RED SQUADRON. 

Guns. 

Men. 

Guns. 

Men. 

2 First rates 200 

1,600 

3 First rates 390 

2,400 

6 Second rates 570 

3,960 

5 Second rates 470 

3,300 

16 Third rates 1,090 

7,040 

16 Third rates 1,090 

7,040 

4 Fourth rates 200 

1,000 

5 Fourth rates 250 

1,250 

28 2,060 

13,600 

29 2,110 

13,990 

8 Filgates. 


3 Frigates. 


2 Hospital ships. 


2 Hospital ships. 


1 Yacht 


1 Yacht 


10 Fire-ships. 


10 Fire ships. 



t According to this list the Rotterdam squadron consisted of eleven 
ships from 60 to 50 guns; the Amsterdam squadron of sixteen from 
02 to 50 guns; the North Holland of five from 80 to 50 guns; the 
Friezland of six from 70 to 52 guns ; the Zealand of eight from- 92 to 
SO guns ; In all forty-six capital ships cairting $,002 guns. 
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standing all his skill and care, Admiral Russel found his 
fleet but indiffex'ently manned, and very scantily victualled ; 
at the same time he was so perplexed by his orders, and 
with the difficulties started upon every occasion by the 
Dutch admiral, who very probably was as much cramped 
by his, that a great part of the months of May and June 
were spent to very little purpose ; and, though the French 
fleet was not in such forwardness this year as it had been 
the last, yet it was at sea some time before our fleet had 
any intelligence of it. ^ 

If we may judge from appearances, one may safely say, 
that Lewis XIV. shewed a singular vanity in maintaining 
a prodigious naval force, to make all Europe see how 
soon, and how effectually, his councils had been able to 
create a maritime power. He had, at this time, to deal with 
the English, Spaniards, and Dutch; and as he was now in 
the zenith of his glory, he exhausted his treasures, in 
order, had it been possible, to render himself master at 
sea. He appointed the Count d’Estrees, vice-admiral of 
France, to command in the Mediterranean a fleet con- 
sisting of four large men of war, five frigates, 'twenty-six 
gallics, and three bomb vessels t and, on the other hand. 
Count Tourville was directed to assemble the grand fleet 
intended for the ocean : it consisted of three squadrons, 
the white and blue commanded by M. Chatteau Renault 
in the Royal Dauphin of one hundred guns; the white 
squadron commanded by Count Touiwille in person in the 
Royal Sun, the finest ship in France, which carried one 
hundred and six guns; the blue squadron under the 
Marquis d’Amfreville in the Superbe of ninety-eigh| 
guns.J This fleet, though very considerable, and excel- 

* Bvirehefs Memoirs, p. 63, 64. Burnet’s History of Ms own 
Time, voL ii. p. 73. Columim Rostrata. 

t Hist. Hilitaire, tom. ii. p* 446. Fere Daniel Hist de France, 

I I take this from the Marquis de Quincy, who has given us an 
exact list of them, according to which the hiue and white squadron 
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lently provided with everj'' thing necessary, yet was 
inferiour iA force to that of the confederates ; and there- 
fore Count Tourville was instructed to avoid an engage- 
ment as much as possible, and to amuse the enemy, by 
keeping, as long as might be, in the channel* This great 
officer did all that could be expected from him, in order 
to put early to sea ; but, in spite of all his diligence and 
application, it was the middle of June before he left the 
port of Brest. But then it must be observed, that a squa- 
dron had been se|it under the command of the Marquis de 
Nesmonde, to carry supplies of all sorts for the relief of 
King James’s army in Ireland. ^ 

These were indeed great things, and what, all circum- 
stances considered, one could scarcely conceive the French 
able to perform; yet they were far short of what it was 
believed in England at that time they were in a condition 
to undertake ; and therefore so many accounts were sent 
to our admiral from court, of descents to be made here, 
forces to be convoyed there, and other strange projects, 
that he was hindered from pursuing either the orders that 
were first given him, 6t executing bis own designs; and, 
though he discovered a good deal of uneasiness under 
this, yet he continued for many weeks to complain and 
obey, t 

A.T). The Smyrna fleet was expected home this spring; and, 
as the English and Dutch had a joint concern therein to 
the amount of upwards of four millions sterling, both 
nations were extremely apprehensive of its being at- 
tacked by the French ; and therefore, veiy precise orders 
^were sent to Admiral Russel to use his utmost care for 
its preservation ; and this he performed with equal industiy 

cousisled of twenfy-four slnps, tfie wMto of twenty-five, and the bine 
oftvventj-four; m fil! seventy-three capital ships, carrying 1,544 guns, 
and S9f,450inen, together ^ith twettty-one fire-ships* 

* Hist Militairc, tom. ii* p. 455. 
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and success ; for, having appointed single ships to cruize 
for them on every point of the compass, he crossed with 
the body of the fleet to Cape-Clear on the Irish coast ; 
and, being off Kingsale, received advice, that the Smyrna 
fleet was arrived safely in that harbour. Upon this, he sent 
orders to Captain Aylmer to join him immediately with 
the squadron under his command, resolving to conduct 
the Smyrna fleet as fer as Scilly; and then, if they had 
a fair wind, to leave them to proceed up the channel; 
having first taken the necessary precaution of sending 
a frigate before to Plymouth, that he might be satisfied 
none of the enemy’s ships were upon the coast. ^ 

Upon parting with this fleet, the admiral determined to A. B. 
lie pff Ushant, and, if the French were gone from thence, 
to follow them to Belle-Isle; but, being afterwards pf 
opinion that they lay in the sea purposely to avoid him, 
he altered his resolutions, and resolved to go into,a more 
proper station in search of them; so that, parting with 
the Smyrna fleet off Scilly the ISth of July, he first bent 
his course towards the French coast, from whence he sent 
a letter to the secretary of state, desiring that it might be 
considered, whether the fleet, before its return, could be 
serviceable toward the redaction of Irdiand ; for that the 
provisions on board would last no longer than the latter 
end of August ; and, after that month was expired, he 
thought it not safe for the great ships to be out of harbour ; 
but he desired that supplies of provision might be ready 
at Plymouth, that so the want of them might not inca- 
pacitate the fleet to perform any necessary service. 

Arriving in this station, Sir Cloudesley Shovel was 
sent to look into Brest, where he saw about forty sail 
coming out of that port, which proved to be a fleet of 
merchant ships from Bretagne, escorted by three men of 

• Burriief s Naval History, p. 441. Keimefs History of Ptigland, 
voi iii* p. Oldmixon's History of tbe Staaits, vol u. p. 

Cl g 
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war. Sir Cloudeslcy, to decoy these ships into his hand«^ 
made use of an excellent stratagem : he knew the French had 
intelligence that a small squadron of their fleet had made 
prizes of several English merchantmen ; laying hold, there- 
fore, of this piece of false news, he ordered part of his 
squadron to put out French colours, and the rest to take 
in theirs. By this method he thought to deceive the 
French, who might naturally suppose it that squadron 
with their prizes. This succeeded in part ; but the enemy 
discovered the cheat before he was near enough to do 
much mischief. ^ 

Toward the latter end of the month of July, Admiral 
Russll fell in with a convoy going to the French fleet 
with fresh provisions ; some of these were taken, and from 
them he learnt that Count Tourville had orders to avoid 
fighting; which he very punctually obeyed; keeping 
scouts at a considerable distance on all points of the com- 
pass by which he could be approached ; and these being 
chased by ours, they immediately ran, making signals to 
others that lay within them ; so that it was impossible to 
come up with the body of their fleet, though that of the 
English and Dutch sailed in such a posture, that the 
scouts on each wing, as well as those a*head and a-stem, 
could in clear weather see twenty leagues round. + 

The admiral, being sensible of the dangers that might 
kttend this situation, wrote home for fresh orders ; which 
he received, but found them so perplexed, that having 
intelligence of the French fleet had gone into Brest; he 
returned, in the beginning of August, pursuant to the 
resolution of a council of war, to Torbay, from whence he 
wrote up to court to have his last orders explained. In 
return he was directed to put to ^ea again, which he did ; 
and notwithstanding his frequent representations of the 
inconvenience of having such large ships exposed to the 

« Burchet^j* Memoirs, p, 8T. 

t Mercure HKtoiiquc el tom. xi p. IIT, 
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rough weather, which usually happens about the equinox ; 
he was obliged to continue in the Soundings to the 2d of 
September, when he met with such a violent storm, that, 
after doing all that could be done for the preservation of 
the fleet, he was constrained to bear up for so dangerous 
a port as Plymouth ; and doing this, tiurough the violence 
of the wipd, and the haziness of the weather, the ships 
were so scattered, that the greatest part of them were not 
seen when the admiral himself came to an anchor in the 
Sound ; but, when it grew somewhat clearer, one of the 
second rates, which proved to be the Coronation, was dis- 
covejred at anchor off Ram-head, without any thing stand- 
ing but the ensign-staff ; and soon after she foundered, her 
commander Captain Shelton, together with her company, 
except a very inconsiderable number, being lost. Many 
of the largest ships were not able to weather the easter- 
. most point of land at the entrance into Plymouth-sound ; 
and therefore were constrained to take sanctuaiy there, in 
that unavoidable confusion, which a lee-shore, thick 
weather, and a very hard gale of wind, will always ocOa- 
sion; insomuch that the Harwich, a third rate, ran on 
shore, and bulged near Mount Edgcorobe-house ; and the 
Royal Oak and Northumberland tailed on the ground, 
though afterwards they were luckily got off. A great 
]>ut(^ ship was seen at anchor above five leagues in the 
ofiing, with all ber masts gone ; and several there were 
that veiy narrowly escaped the danger of the Edistone. * 

The admiral immediately gave orders for refitting such A.D. 
of the ships as had been damaged in the storm, and left 
• Sir Cloudesley Shovel at Plymouth to see it performed; 
directing him, as soon as they were in a condition to sail, 
to send a squadron of ten sail into the Soundings for the 
security of the homeward-bound trade ; himseli> with the 

* Bttroliet’sMeroou 5 S,p.l 03 . Kennet's History of England, vol.Ju. 
p. 632 . Oldmixon's History of the Stqarts, vol. ii. p. 65. Hercwra 
Historique ot FpMqpe, tom. xi p. 4.43. 
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rest of the fleet, steering for Spithead, where soon after he 
received orders to send the largest ships about to Chatham, 
as the Dutch admiral did to return home, with the first 
and second rates under his command. Admiral Russel 
was likewise directed to form a squadron of thirty sail of 
English and Dutch ships to be sent to the coast of Ireland ; 
and he accordingly appointed Vice-admiral Delaval for 
this command, who four times attempted to execute his 
orders, and was as often forced back by contrary winds ; 
which, however, proved of no detriment to the service, 
since the intelligence received of the French sending a 
fleet to Limerick, proved false. * Thus ended the naval 
operations of the year 1691, very little to the , profit, 
honour, or satisfaction of the nation. Yet certainly no- 
thing could be charged on the admiral’s conduct, who did 
all that could be expected from an able and vigilant 
officer ; though his endeavours were frustrated by many 
clashing and contradictory orders from home ; the artful 
conduct of a cautious enemy ; and the unavoidable effects 
of high winds and boisterous weather. 

We need not wonder, therefore, cither at the attempts 
made in the house of commons, to fasten upon him the 
miscarriages, as they were called, t at sea; or the ill- 
natured censures glanced at his memory by some peevish 
writers,!: with whom want of fortune will always imply 
want of skill and integrity: these are thing? not to be 

^ Burchetts Naval History, p. 449^ 450. 

t The house ordeied the admiid^s instructions, anti tho letters 
written to, and by him, to be laid before them, which sufficiently 
cleared him from all blame. 

t Bishop Burnet says, the season went over without any action, and 
Russel, at the end of it, came into Plymouth in a storm ; which was 
much censured ; for that road is not safe ; and two considerable ships 
were lost upon the occasion. Great factions were among the jflag- 
officers, and no otlier service was done by this great equipment, but 
that our trade Was maintained. This remark is worth nothing, unless 
Admiral Russel had it in commission to direct the winds; for in a 
storm folks do not make foi the best but for the nearest port. 
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avoided, or indeed much to be heeded. The storm in the 
house of commons never gathered to a head; for those 
who misinterpreted the admiral’s conduct found, on in* 
specting papers, that it was not for their interest to 
examine it; and as for our censorious authors, their re-^ 
flections have recoiled upon themselves. 

It was now become evident to the whole nation, that, 
with respect of our honour and interest in this war, the 
management of affairs at sea was chiefly to be regarded; 
and yet, by an unaccountable series of wrong councils, the 
management of these affairs was in reality less regarded 
than any thing else. The absolute reduction of Ireland, 
and the war in Flanders, seemed to occupy the king’s 
thoughts entirely; and the care of the navy was left 
wholly to the board of admiralty, who, to speak in the 
softest terms, did not manage it very successfully, or much 
to the satis&ction of the nation. There were, besides, 
some other things which contributed to make our^Uiari* 
time councils move slowly* There was a faction groVrn 
up in the fleet against the admiral ; and, at the same time, 
the government entertained a great jealousy of many of 
the officers, though to this hour it remains a secret^ 
whether it were or were not well grounded. ^ 

The truth seems to be, that King James was better 
known to the officers of the fleet, than to any other set of 
men in England; most of them had served under him 
when lord high-admiral, and many had been preferred by 
him ; which rendered it highly probable they might have 
an esteem for his person ; but that any of these officers 
intended to act in his favour, in conjunction with a French 
force, against their country, is very unlikely ; especially if 
we consider the unanimity with which they went into the 
revolution, which had boen openly acknowledgeda and they 
solemnly thanked for it by the convention. Yet the report 

♦ Bnmefs Histojy of Ms own Time, yol il. p. n* Kennet, 
Oldmixott. 
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of the contrary was grown wonderfully loud, and seems to 
‘ have been very artfully propagated by the enemies of par- 
ticular persons, as well as by those who were no friends to 
the government ; for it must be allowed, that King James’s 
agents here boasted in all the advices they sent him, that 
they had brought back many of the oflScers of the navy to 
his interest; and they went so far as to name some of 
them, which they might do from many other motives than 
that of speaking truth* ^ However it was, this is certain, 
that in parliament, at court, and in the navj^’, nothing was 
heard of but jealousies, ill conduct, and w^ant of sufficient 
supplies for the service ; a kind of discourse that lasted 
all the winter, and was productive of many bad con- 
sequences* 

A*l), spring of the year 1692, a little before the king 

1692* went to Holland, he began to communicate his intentions, 
as to the employment of the fleet, to Admiral Rus&el, who 
had been again appointed admiral and commander in chief 
by commission, dated December the 3d, 1691. At this 
time, however, he was veiy far from standing in high 
favour* + He had expostulated freely with his majesty on 
the disgrace ef thfe eart of Marlborough, and lived on no 
extraordinary terms with the new secretary Lord Not- 
tingham ; but his character as an officer, and his knowm 
steadiness in revolution-principles, supported Mm; and 
the king resolved to confide the fleet to his care almost 
whether the admiral would or not. 

* The agent sent over bj King James’s adherents was one Capiaia 
Lloyd, to whom they gave a ^ery exact list of the English ieet, and 
directed him particulajly to inform the king, that, among other great 
ofcers, they had brought over Rear-admiral Carter to his service; 
when this was first talked of, a report prevailed, that he had ten 
thousand pounds given him; but of the falsehood of this stoiy we shall 
have occasion to speak more largely hereafter* See Kenneths His. 
ix>ry of England, vol* iii. p* 639* Oldmixon^s EGlsiory of the Stuarts, 
voh ii* p. 73* 

t Burndf s History of his own Time, vol. if. p. 92* Mercurc 
ri^ue et Poliflque, tom. xii. p* 20B. 
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The principal Ihing that seems to have been intended 
was, convincing not France alone, but also all Europe, 
that the maritime powers were still lords of the sea, by 
fitting out early such a fleet as should keep their enemies 
in awe, while a descent w^as made in Normandy. Some- 
thing of this kind Xing William intimated in his speech to 
the parliament, and was certainly expected both by this 
nation and the Dutch. When, therefore, the king left 
England in the beginning of March, his instructions to 
Admiral Russel were, to use all imaginable diligence in 
getting the fleet out to sea; and, at the same time, he was 
promised, that his majesty would not fail to quicken the 
Dutch : but we shall soon see, that all these schemes were 
suddenly altered; and that, if the king’s new ministry had 
been but furnished with tolerable intelligence, these 
schemes could never have entered into their heads. * To 
be clear in this point, we must look over to the trans- 
actions in France. 

As soon as Lewis XI V* perceived, either through nn^ 
avoidable naisfortunes, or the intrigufes^of his own ministers, 
that it was a thing impossible to support the war in Ireland 
any longer to advantage; he came to a resolution of em- 
ploying the forces, that were still left JKing James, to 
serve his purpose another way. With this view he con- 
certed, W'ith the malcontents in England, an invasion on 
the coast of Sussex; and though for this design it was 
necessary to draw together a great number of transports, 
as well as a very considerable body of forces; yet he had 

♦ In order to prove the trutlx of this account, I sljall refer fte 
reader to tlm Mcrcure Historique ct politique, torn. xii. p. 421, 422, 
wherein we are assured, that the scheme of making a descent on 
France was taken from ICing Wiliiam’s own mouth ; that ordcis were 
gi\ en for havipg a prodigious number of pontons and flat-bottomed 
boats ready by the latter end of June; and that t!ie duke of Leinster, 
who was son to Marshal Schomberg, was to command tlie foices em- 
ployed in this service. See alto Bomefs History of his own Time, 
voL li. p. 92. 
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both in readiness, before it was so much as suspected here* 
The land-army consisted of fourteen battalions of English 
and Irish troops, and about nine thousand French, com- 
manded by Marshal De Belfondes ; " so that in all there 
could not be less than twenty thousand men. ^ The fleet 
of transports consisted of three hundred sail, and was well 
provided with eveiy thing necessary for the invasion* In 
short, nothing was wanting to the execution of this design, 
in the beginning of April, but the arrival of Count 
d^Estrees’s squadron of twelve men of war, which was 
to escort the embarkation ; while the Count De Tourville 
cruized in the channel with the grand fleet, which was 
also ready to put to sea, but was detained by contrary 
winds. Things being in this situation, King James sent 
over Colonel Parker, and some other agents of his, to give 
his friends intelligence of his motions ; and some of these 
people, in hopes of reward, gave the first clear account of 
the whole design to our government at home ; upon which, 
order after order was sent to Admiral Russel to hasten 
out to sea, in whatever condition the fleet might be at 
this time, t 

There were at this very critical juncture two consider- 
able squadrons at sea; one under the command of Sir 
Ralph Delaval, which was sent to bring home a fleet of 

• HistoiieMiIitdre,toni, ii. p* 473, 577. Barnet’s History'' of Ins 
own Time, vol. ii. p. 93. Mereure Historique et Politique, tom. xii. 
p. 525, 526. 

f Queen Mary behaved on this occasion with great wisdom and 
Srmness of mind; for, witliout discovering any apprehensions of 
danger, she took all the precautions that were necessary to prevent it, 
by publishing a proclamation requiring all Papists to quit the cities of 
London and Westminster; another for assembling both houses of 
parliament; and a third for apprehending the earls of Scarsdale, Litch- 
field, Newbourg, Middleton, and Bunmore, the lords Grilfin and 
Fbrbes^ Sir John Fenwicke, Sir Theophilus Oglethorp, Sir Andrew 
Fonrester, and several other persons of distinction, supposed to be in 
hey father^s interest* Mereure Historique et Politique, tom. xik 
p. 551, 553* 
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inerchantmen from the Mediterranean; the other under 
Xl6ar**admiral Carter, near the French coast* It was ap-* 
prehended, that the French would have endeavoured to 
intercept the former; and therefore, on the last of 
February 5 orders were sent by the Groin packet-boat to 
Vice-admiral Delaval, to avoid coming near Cape St. 
Vincent^ but rather to sail to Dingle Bay, the mouth of 
the Shannon, or some other port thereabouts. * But, for 
fear these orders might not reach him soon enough at 
Cadiz, an advice-boat was ordered to cruize for him off 
Cape Clear, with instructions to put into Cork of Kingsale. 
However, both these orders missed him, and he was so 
fortunate as to arrive in the beginning of March safe in the 
Downs. 

As for Rear-admiral Carter, he was ordered to continue 
cruizing with his squadron of eighteen sail, as near the 
French coast as it was possible, in order to be the better 
and more certainly informed of what they were doing, t 
His majesty King William, as soon as he arrived in Hol- 
land, took care to hasten the naval preparations with 
unusual diligence; so that the fleet was ready to put to 
sea much sooner than had been expected, or at least much 
sooner than it had done the year before, and was also in 
a much better condition. As for our admiral, he went on 
board in the beginning of May ; and, observing how great 
advantage the French might reap by the division of such 
considerable squadrons from our fleet, his first care was to 
write to court on this subject; and to desire, that a cer- 
tain place might be fixed for their conjunction ; and that 
timely notice might be given to all persons concerned. 
In return to this, he had orders sent him to cruize between 

^ Burclxef s Memoirs, p* 129. 

f See the London Gazette, No. 2/49, whereby it appears, that Sir 
Halpb BelavaVs squadron consisted of sixteen English and Dutch men 
of war, and had under couToy seventy merchantmen riclily laden. 
Burchetts Naval History, p. 40 1. Kennct, and other writers. 
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Cape la Hogue and the Isle of Wight, till the squadrons 
should join with him, though he had proposed the junc» 
tiou should be made off Beachy-head. However, he 
obeyed his orders as soon as he received them ; and plyed 
it down through the sands \?ith a very scanty wind, con- 
trary to the opinion of many of his oifBcers, and all the 
pilots, who were against hazarding so great a fleet in so 
dangerous an attempt ; and yet to this bold stroke of the 
admiral, which was his own, was owing all his following 
success. 

On the 8th the fleet came safe off Eye, and that night 
the admiral sent to the Dutch admiral to weigh and make 
sail after him, that no time might be lost ; and he also 
sent a squadron of small ships to look for Sir Ralph Delaval, 
being in great pain till the whole confederate fleet was in 
a body. On the 11th of May, he sailed from Rye-bay for 
St. Helen’s; where in two days time, he was joined by Sir 
Ralph Delaval, and Rear-admiral Carter, with their squa- 
drons. * While they lay here, the admwal received a let- 
ter from the earl of Nottingham, as secretary of state, 
written by Queen Mary’s direction, wherein he was in- 
formed, that a scandalous and malicious report was spread, 
as if some of the officex's of their majesties fleet were dis- 
affected, or not hearty in their service ; and that her 
majesty had thereupon been pressed to the discharge of 
many of them from their employments : but her majesty 
charged the admiral to acquaint his officei's, that she was 
satisfied this report was raised by the enemies of the go- 
vernment; and that she reposed so entire a confidence in 
their fidelity, that she had resolved not to displace so much 
as one of them. Upon this the flag-officers and captains 
drew up a very dutiful and loyal address, dated from on 
board the Britannia at St. Helen’s, May the 15th, 1692, 
which was the same day transmitted to court; and on the 
next, pjresented by the lords of the admiralty to her majesty, 

* Burchefs NavaJ History, p. 464 . 
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who was pleased to make this wise and gracious answer, 
which was published that night iu the Gazette : 1 always 

^ had this opinion of the commanders ; but I am glad this 

is come to satisfy others.” ^ 

When all the ships, English and Dutch, were come 
together, the admiral proposed, that a small detachment 
of six or eight frigates might be sent to hover about the 
coast of Normandy ; that, at the same time, the forces in- 
tended for a descent should embark, and be landed at St. 
Maloes ; and the grand fleet lie westward of that place, 
in order to protect them from the enemy. This proposition 
being in part approved, he detached six light ships to gain 
intelligence; and, it being left to him to proceed as a 
council of war should advise ; he sailed, on the 18th of 
May, for the coast of France. The next day, about three 
in the morning, the scouts, westward of the fleet, fired 
swivel guns, and, being in a short time in sight, made the 
signal of discovering the enemy. Immediately orders were 
given for drawing into a line of battle ; and the signal was 
made for the rear of the fleet to tack, in order to engage 
the sooner, if the French had stood to the northward. A 
little after four, the sun dispersing the fog, the enemy were 
seen standing southward. The admiral upon this, cau^d 
the signal for the I'ear to tack to be taken in, and bore away 
with his ship so far leeward, as that each ship in the fleet 
might fetch his wake, and then be brought to, and lay by, 
with his fore-top-sail to the mast ; that so others might 
have the^better opportunity of placing themselves accord- 
ing to the manner formerly directed on such an occasiomf 

* I ^ve in some respects a different account of this affair fi'oni wlnlt 
the reader will meet with in Buichet, and the rest of onr historians. 
But then I do this from the Gazette itself, No. S76r, ’4 herein the 
reasons I have assigned are expressly mentioned. See likewise Om 
Mercure Historiqne et Politique, tom. xii. p. 046. 

t Burchefs Memoirs, p. 438, 139. It wili be proper to give the 
reader here an abstract of the force of the respective fleets; 
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A.B. The confederate fleet was in good order by eight, having 
1692. Dutch squadron in the van, the red in lue centre, and 
the blue in the rear. About ten the Fiench fleet bore 
down upon them with great resolution. About half an 
hour after eleven, Count Tourville in *he Royal Sun, 
brought to, and began the fight with Admiral Russel, 
being within three quarters musket-shot. He plyed his 
guns very warmly till one, but then began to tow off in 
great disorder ; his rigging, sails, and top-sail yards being 
veiy much wounded* About two the wind shifted ; so 
that five of the enemy’s blue squadron posted themselves, 
three a-head, and two a-stern of their admiral, and fired 
very briskly till after three. The admiral and his two 

THE REb SQUADRON. Sir John Ashby, admiraf. 





George RoOkc, Esq. vice-admiral. 

Rates. 

Men. 

Onus. 

Richard Carter, Esq. rear-admiral. 

5 First 

3,835 

500 




3 Second 

1,800 

uro 

THE DUTCH SQUADRON. 

16 Third 

6,000 

1,100 

Hates. 

Hen. 

Guns. 

7 Fourth 

1,860 

350 

9 First 

‘ 4,515 

796 

..... 


* 

10 Second 

3,766 

772 

SI 

13,895 

2,220 

9 Third 

2,925 

640 

The Bight Honomable 

Edward 

8 romth 

1,845 

406 

Hiissal, Esq. admiral, comman- 




dcr-in chief. 


36 

13,051 

2,014 


Sir Ralph Delaval, vice-admiral. Admiral Allemande. 

Sir Cloudcslcy Shovel, rear-ad- Vice-admiral Callemhergh. 
miraJ. Rear-admiral Vandergoes. 

THE BLUE SQUADRON. THE FRENCH FLEET. 


Rates. 

Men. 

Guns. 


1 First 

780 

100 

The Van. 

7 Second 

4,655 

636 

26 Ships from 90 to 60 guns. 

18 Third 

T,T10 ^ 

1,270 

The Centre. 

6 Fourth 

1,500 

304 

25 Ships from 104 to 54 guns. 
The Rear. 

82 

14,675 

2,310 

12 Ships from 94 to 54 guns. 


So that Admiral Ru&scl had 99 ships of tJbet line tinder his command, 
and Cmmt Toumlle but 6S, some of vj^hich were detached at the time 
of the action. 
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seconds, Mr. Churchil and Mr. Aylmer, had all these 
ships to deal with. There was so thick a fog about four, 
that the enemy could not be seen ; and, as soon as it was 
cleared up, the French admiral was discovered towing 
away northward ; upon which the admiral followed him, 
and made the signal for chacing. 

While this passed between the admirals, Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel had gotten to the vsdndward of Count Tourville’s 
squadron, and engaged them ; but, the fog growing darker 
than before, they were forced to anchor ; and about this 
time it was that captain, some lists call him colonel, Hast* 
ings, in the Sandwich, was killed, driving through those 
ships of the enemy, because his anchors were not clear. 
The weather clearing up a little, the French followed their 
flying admiral, and t^e English chaced the best they could. 
About eight in the evening it grew foggy again ; and part 
of the English blue squadron, having fallen in with the 
enemy, engaged about half an hour, till, having lost four 
ships, they bore away for Conquet-Eoad. * In this short 
action, Rear-admiral Carter was killed, whose last words 
effectually confuted the base reports spread to blemish his 
reputation ; for, finding himself mortally wounded, he re- 
commended it to Captain ^Wright, who commanded bis 
ship, to fight her as long as she could swim, t 

The 20th of May proved so dark and foggy, that it was 
eight o'doek before the Dutch discovered the enemy ; and 
then the whole fleet began to chace, the French crowding 
away westward. About four in the afternoon, both fleets 
anchored ; about ten they weighed again, and about twelve, 
Admiral Russel’s fore-top-mast came by the board, f 

^ Bmcliefs Memoirs, p. 139, 140, 141. Life of King William, 
p. 333. 

f The maimer of his death shews how false the aspersion was, that ' 
he Md taken ten thousand pounds to fire upon the French only with 
powdei*/ who were to leturn the like, and then he was to go over to 
them with his squadron. As he certainly died like a man of honour, 
it is but just to believe, that he was stiiotly such while he lived. 

t Burchet’s Memoirs, p. 143. 
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On the g2dj about seven in the morning, the English 
fleet continued the chace with all the success they could 
desire; about eleven the French admiral ran a-shore, and 
cut her mastsjaway ; upon this her two seconds plyed up to 
her,, and other ships began to hover about them ; upon 
which the admiral sent to Sir Ralph Delaval, who was 
in the rear, to keep with him a strength sufficient to destroy 
those ships, and to send the rest, that were under his com- 
mand, to join the body of the fleet. In the evening, a great 
number of the enemy’s ships were seen going into La 
Hogue. On the 23d, the admiral sent in Sir George 
Rooke, with several men-of-war, fire-ships, and all the 
boats of the fleet, to destroy these ships in the bay. On 
their entering, it was perceii^ed, that there were thirteen 
sail; but they were got up so high, that none but the 
small frigates could do any service. Sir George, however, 
was resolved to execute his orders ; and therefore, having 
manned his boats, he went in person to encourage tlie at-* 
tempt, burnt six of them that night, and the other seven 
the next morning, together with a great number of trans- 
]port ships, and other vessels laden with ammunition. One 
would think this was a remarkable piece of service : in- 
deed it was by much the greatest that happened during the 
whole affair; for it was performed under a prodigious fire 
from the enemy’s batteiy on shore, and within sight of the 
Irish camp, and with the loss only of ten men : * y et Bishop 
Burnet, by an odd stroke, either of ill humour or great 
negligence, has thought fit to blame Sir George, as if he 
had not been inclined to fight. 

A.D. Sir John Ashby, with his own squadron and some Dutch 
ships, pursued the rest of the French fleet, till they ran 

It appeals by Admiral Allemande^s letter to the States-^eneral, 
that this was a most difficult and dangerous imdertaJking ; and his 
letter was dated the \ ery morning the thing was done, which is a much 
stronger proof of Admiral Hookers merit, than if it had been written 
by an English admiral Le CIcrc Hist, dos Provinces Unies, tom. hi 
p, 42^, Mercure His^piique et Politique, tom. xii, p. 024 
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through the race of Alderney, among such rocks and shoals, 
that our pilots were absolutely against following them ; 
for which that admiral has been also censured, though per- 
haps without cause ; since some of the ablest seamen in 
England were of opinion, that there could not be a 
more desperate undertaking than the flight of the French 
ships through that passage. But though despair might 
justify them ; yet, it does not appear to me an argument, 
that Sir John Ashby ought to have followed them. iT&e 
two following original letters will set some other circum- 
stances in a better light, and with greater weight of evi- 
dence, than could be done otherwise. Besides th*^ are, 
the latter especially, become so scarce, as hardly to be met 
with. 

Sitt Ralph Delaval’s Letteb to the Eabl of Not- 
tingham, FEOM on board the RoyAL SoVEBEIGN. 

“ I believe it my duty to acquaint yon, that on the gist 
“ instant. Admiral Russel having made the signal for the 
“ fleet to cut their cables, I observed the French to be 
“ forced firom the race of Alderney, where they anchored, 
“ to the eastward ; and, finding that some of them epdea- 
‘{ voured for the bay of Cherburgh, I stood in for that 
“ place, where I found three three-decked ships of the 
“ enepjy, but so dose to' the shore, and within some 
rocks, it was not safe for me to attempt them till I 
had informed myself of the road, they being hawled info 
“ shoal water. 

“ I immediately took my boats, and sounded within 
« gun-shot of them, which they endeavoured tb prevent by 

• The reader will be saiisfled of this, if ho cast his eye »pou a 
sea chart, and comidei the prodigious li'.k the French ran, ia order 
to get tlirpngh the race of Aldcmej. This tirpwmslance is parficu- 
lariy taken notice of in onr tar song on the Ticlory of La Hogue, 
■which shews ■what the seamen thought of it, 
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:6ring at us. And, that no time might be lost, I went 
“ immediately on board the St. Alban’s, where, for the 
“ encouragement of the seamen, I hoisted my flag, and, 
having ordered the Ruby with two fire-ships to attend 
“ me, I stood in with them, leaving the great ships with- 
« out, as drawing too much water. But, coming very 
near, they galled so extremely, and, finding the five 
“ ships could not get in, I judged it best to retreat with- 
out shot, and there anchored, and immediately called 
all the captains, where it was resolved to attack them 
“ in the morning with all the third and fourth rates, 
and fire-ships. But, after ^^ing drawn them into four 
“ fiithoms and a half water, I fdund we could not do our 
business, the water being sho^. Upon which I ordered 
three fire-ships to prepare thensseives to attempt the 
burning of them, going myself with ail the barges and 
“ tenders to take them up, if by the enemy’s shot they 
« should miscariy. 

“ Indeed 1 may say, and 1 hope without vanity, the ser- 
« vice was warm, yet, God be praised, so efiectually per- 
« formed, that, notwithstanding all their shot both from 
^ their ships and fort, two of our fire-ships had good suc- 
“ cess by burning two of them ; the other, by an unfortu- 
“ nate shot, was set on fire, being just going on board 
the enemy. Indeed, so brave was the attempt, that I 
think they can hardly be sufficiently rewarded, and 
“ doubt not but their majesties will do them right. The 
“ third French ship being run a-shore, and observing the 
“ people on board to go a-shore by boats-fuU, I ordered 
the St. Alban’s, the Reserve, and others, to fire upon 
her, judging it might cause them to quit her- And, after 
“ having battered her some time, I observed she made no 
resistance, I took all the boats armed, and went on 
“ board her. 

“ I found abundance of men on board, and several 
wounded, but no officers; and having caused all the 
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people as well those that were wounded as others, to be 
taken out, I set her on fire, and had I not had notice by 
** my scouts, that thirty ships were standing with me, had 
** sent all the French on shore, who are now very trouble* 

“ some to me. The ships we saw proved to be Sir John 
Ashby and the Dutch, coming firom the westward. We 
** are proceeding together to the eastward to La Hogue, 

« where I am informed three or four of the enemy’s ships 
are ; and, if so, I hope God will give us good success. 

" I expect to find the admiral to-morrow, where I hope 
to hear he has destroyed some of the enemy’s ships, 

** having left him in chace of them last night, standing to 
“ the eastward, and pretty near them, as I judged. My 
lord I hope you will excuse me, if I presume to pray 
you will use your interest with the queen, that a reward 
** may he giv ^ to the three captains of the fire*ship||^nd 
several of the others; for greater zeal and grenter 
“ bravery I never saw. 1 pray yOur excuse for being thus 
“ tedious, and thus particular. Pray God preserve their 
« majesties; and that their arms may be ever crowned 
with success by sea and land, shall be the prayers and 
« endeavours of, &c. 

" Gberburgh, May 22, 1602. 

P. S. Captain Heath burnt Tonrville’s ship the Royal 
“ Sun, which was the most difficult ; Captain Grermway 
“ burnt the other, called the Gonquerant. The Admirable 
was burnt by our boats. Captain Fowlis attempted Jhe 
“ Royal Sun, but 'ivas set ou fire by the enemy’s shot, yet 
^ deserves as well as the others.” 

Admiral Russel’s Letter to the Earl of Nottingham. 

" My Lord, Portsmouth, June 2, 1692. 

SiKOE your ISrdsbip seems to thiijr, that an account 
in general of the fleet’s good enccejt^iib , 
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“ torj as one setting forth the particailars, I here send 
“ with as much brevity as the matter will admit of- 
“ must confess I was not much indined to trouble yon ’ 
“ this nature, not being ambitious to see my name 
print on any occasion ; but since it is your lordship 
“ comn&nd, I am the more inclined to give you the be 
« information I am able of the action, Iiaving seen sever 
“ printed relations not very sincere. 

“ Wednesday in the evening, being the 18th of Ma 
“ standing over for Cape la Hogue, 1 ordered Capta 
“ Gillam in the Chester, and the Charles galley, to lay i 
“ such a distance to the westward of the fleet, that thi 
might discover any signals made from me. 

“ Thursday the 19th, standing with a small gale S. S. V 
^ the wind at W. and W. by S. hazy weather, Cape Ba 
« fleor bearing then S. W. and by S. from me, distai 
about seven leagues. Between three and four in tl 
morning, we heard several guns to tjie westward, ar 
in a short time I saw the two frigates making the sign 
« of seeing the enemy, with their heads lying to tl 
“ northward, which gave me reason to think that tl 
“ enemy lay with their heads that way. Upon which, 
« ordered the signal to be made for the fleet’s drawir 
^nto a line of battle j after which I made the signal fi 
« the reur of the fleet to tack, that, if the enemy stood i 
the north^rd, we might the sooner come to engag 
“ But soon after four o’clock, the sun liad a little dearc 
* the weather, and I saw the French fleet standing to tl 
southward, forming their line on the same tack that 
« was upon. I then ordered the signal for the rear i 
<< lack to be taken in, and at the same time bore aws 
with my own ship so far io leeward, as I jndg6d eac 
« ship in the fleet might fetch my wake or grain ; the 
« Iwought to again, lying by with my fore-top-sail to tl 
« mast, to give the ships in tha fleet tfte better opporti 
“ ni(y (X placing '^etnselves as they had been befoi 
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“ directed. By eight o’dock we had formed an indifferent 
“ line, stretching from the S.S.W. to the N.N.E. the 
“ Dutch in the van, the red in the centre, and the blue in 
“ the rear. 

“ By nine o’clock the enemy’s van-guard had stretched 
“ almost as far to the southward as ours, their admiral 
and rear-admiral of the blue, that were in the rear, 
“ closing the line, and their vice-admiral of the same 
** division stretching to the rear of our fleet, but never 
“ coming within gun-shot of them. About ten they bore 
“ down upon us, I still lying with my fore-top-sail to the 
“ mast. I then observed Monsieur Tourville, the French 
“ admiral, put out his si^al for battle. I gave orders 
“ that mine should not be hoisted till the fleets began to 
engage, that he might have the frirer opportunity of 
“ coming as near me as he thought convenient; /ind at the 
same time I sent orders to Admiral Allemande, that, as 
soon as any of his squadron could weather the enei^’s 
fleet, they should tack and get to the westward of them, 
“ as also to the blue to make sail, and close the line, they 
“ being at some distance a-stem; but, as soon as the fleet 
“ began to ehgage, it fell calm, which prevented their so 
“ doing. About half an hour after eleven. Monsieur 
“ Tourville in the Royal Sun, (being within three quarters 
musket-shot) brought to, lying by me at that ^stance 
about an hour and a hal^ plyiug his guns veiy warmly, 

“ though I must observe to you, that our men fired their 
guns fttster. After which time, I iMd not find his guns 
« were fired with that vigour as before^ and I could see 
“ him in great disorder, his rigging, sails, and tcqi-saU 
“ yards being shot, and no body endeavouring to make 
“ them serviceable, and his boats towing of him to wind- 
« ward, gave me reason to think he was much galled. 
About two the wind shifted to fiSeH.W. and by W. and 
some little time after that, five fresh ships of the enemy^s 
“ blue squadron came and posted themselves three a*head 
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of Monsieur Tourville, and two a-Stem of Mm, and fired 
“ with great furj, which continued till after three. 

“ About four in the evening there came so thick a fog, 
“ that we could not see a ship of the enemy’s, which occa- 
“ sioned our leaving off firing for a long time ; and then 
“ it cleared up, and we could see Monsieur Tourville 
towing away with his boats to the northward from us. 
" Upon which, I did the same, and ordered all my divi- 
sion to do the like; and about half an hour after five we 
had a small breeze of wind easterly. I then made the 
signal for the fleet to chace, sending notice to all the 
“ ships about me, that the enemy were running. About 
“ this time I heard several broadsides to the westward; 
“ and, though I could not see the ships that fired, I con- 
“ eluded them to be our blue, that, by the shift of wind, 
“ had weathered the enemy; but it proved to be the reai*- 
admiral of the red, who had weathered Tourville’s 
‘‘ squadron, and got between them and their admiral of 
“ the blue, where they lay firing some time; and then 
Tourville anchored with some ships of his own division, 
as also the rear-admiral of the red, with some of his. 
This was the time that Captain Hastings in the Sand- 
wich was killed, he driving through those ships hy 
« reason of his anchors not being clear. I could not see 
« this part because of the great smoke and fog, but have 
“ received this information from Sir Cloudesley Shovel 
" since. 

I sent to all the ships th;it I could think were near me, 
" to dhace to the westward all night, telling them I de- 
« signed to follow the enemy to Brest, and sometimes w© 
“ could see a French ship, two or three, standing away 
« with all the sail they coulfi make to the westward. 

About eight I heard filling to the westward, which lasted 
« about half an hour, it being some of our blue fallen in 
with some of the ships of the enemy in the fog* It was 
“ foggyj and very little wind ail night. 
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** Friday the SOth, it was so thick in the morning that I 
“ could see none of the enemy’s ships, and but very few of 
“ our own. About eight it began to clear up; the 
Dutch, who were to the southward of me, made the 
signal of seeing the enemy; and, as it cleared, I saw 
“ about thirty-two or thirty-four sail distant from us 
between two and three leagues, the wind at E. N. E. 
and. they bearing from us W. S. W. our fleet chacing 
with all the sail they could make, having taken in the 
signal for the line of battle, that each ship might make 
** the best of her way after the enemy. Between eleven 
and twelve the wind came to the S.W. The French 
plied to the westward with all the sail they could, and 
we after them. About four, the tide of ebb being done, 
“ the IVench anchored, as also we in forty-three fathom 
" water, Cape Barfleur bearing S. and by W. Abott ten 
in the evening wo weighed with the tide of ^b, the 
wind at S. W. and plied to the westward. About 
“ twelve my fore-top mast came by the board, having 
“ received several shot. 

“ Saturday the 21st we continued still plying after the 
« enemy till four in the morning. The tide of ebb being 
« done, I anchored in forty-six fathom vrater, Cape la 
« Hogue bearing S. and by W, and the island of Alderney 
S.S.W. By my top-mast’s going away, the Dutch 
“ squadron, and the admiral of the blue, yrilh several of 
“ his squadron, bad got a great way to windward of me. 
“ About -seven in the morning, several of the enemy’s 
ships, being for advanced towards tbe race, I perceived 
‘‘ driving to the eastward With the tide of flood. Between 
“ eight and nine, when they were driven so for to tbe 
« eastward that 1 could fetch them, 1 made the signal for 
« the fleet to cut and follow the enemy, which they all 
** did, except the aforemeUtiioned weathermost ship^ 
« which riid fost to observe tbe motion of the rest of thfi 
enemy’s ships that ccmtinued ifl the race of Alderney. 
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About eleven I saw three great ships^ fair under the 
shore, tack and stand to the westward; but, after 
making two or three short boards, the biggest of 
them ran a-shore, who presently cut his masts away; 
the other two, being to leeward of him, plied up to 
him. The reason, as I judge, of their doing this, was, 
that they could not weather our sternmost ships to the 
westward, nor get out a-head of us to the eastward. 

I observing that many of our ships hovered about 
those, I sent to Sir Ralph Delaval, vice-admiral of the 
red, who was in the rear of our fleet, to keep such 
a number of ships and fire-ships with him as might *be 
sufficient to destroy those of the'^enemy, and to order the 
others to follow me, I being then in pursuit of the rest 
^ of the enemy : an account of the performing that service 
4 do not trouble your lordship with, he having given it 
you already. About four in the afternoon eighteen sail 
“ of the enemy’s ships got to the eastward of O^e Bar- 
fleur, after which t observed they hauled in for La 
Hogues the I'ear-adrairal of the red, vice-admiral of 
the Wue, and some other ships, were a-head of me. 
About tea at night I anchored in the Bay of La Hogue, 
and lay till four the next morning, being 

Sunday the 2'id ; and then I weighed and stood in 
near the land of La Hogue; but, when we found the 
flood came, we anchored in a good sandy ground. At 
two in the afternoon we weighed again, and plied close 
in with La Hogue, where we saw thirteen sail of the 
enemy’s men of war hauled close in with the shore. 
Tiki rear-admiral of the red tells me, that the night 
before he saw the other five, which made up the 
eighteen I first chacej, stand to the eastward. 

Monday the 2Sd, I sent in Vice-admiral liooke with 
several men of war and fire-ships, as also the boats of 
the fleet, to destroy those ships; but the enemy had 
gotten them so near the shore, that not any of our men 
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of war, except the small frigates, could do any ^rviee ; 
but that night Vice-admiral Rooke, with the boats, 
burnt six of them. 

Tuesday the 24th, about eight in the morning, 
he went in again with the boats, and burnt the other 
seven, together with several transport ships and some 
vessels with ammunition, the names of which ships I am 
not yet able to give your lordship any other account of 
than what I formerly sent you, which are as follow ; 


SHIPS NAMES, COMMANDERS. GXm% 

Soleil Ko>al .Count de Tourville. 104 

I/Ambitieux 5 ^lUette, vice-ad- 1 

imiral of the blue 1 

17 Admirable ^Moasieur Beaij^eaa 00 

La Magnifiqae \ Monsieur Cottologon, rear-aimual ) 

IjC Si Phihp .Monsieur InfreviUe 76 

Jbe €ou<|uerant . . » ^ . «I>u Magnon 76 

Le 'rrlumpliiaut Monsieur !l6el!emont 74 

LXlouant....... ....... Homieur de Septime SO 

Le Teirible Monsieur Septvilla> SO 

Xi’Araiable Monsieur de Raal 68 

Le Pierfc Monsieur Larsethoir 68 

LeCrloneux...... ......LeC-Chateaumoorant.., 60 

Le Seiiewx * .Monsieur Bertiier. 60 

Le Trident ...Monsieur Monteaud 56 

All the prisoners report a three-deck ship burnt by' 
accident? a^id the following sunk, how true I do not 
know. 


SHIPS NAMES. COMMANDERS* OVNS, 

Le Plince. . ..Monsieur Bagneuas 60 

Le SauspareM Monsieur Ferillc 60 

Though these be all the names that I been 
able to learn, yet 1 am sure there are sixteen rships of 
consequence burnt. 

Wednesday the 25th, I sailed from La Hogue, order- 
ing the admiral of the blue, with a sqnadron, of ISi^Esh 
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and Dutch ships under his command, to run along the 
“ enemy’s coast, as far as Havre de Grace, in hopes that 
some of the before-mentioned five ships, that stood to 
“ the eastward, might have been got thither | but he 
in&rms me that, upon his appearing before that place, 
“ he could perceive but one or two small vessels. The* 
“ number of the enemy’s ships did not exceed fifty men of 
war, by the best inft>rmation, from fifi^-six to one hun- 
dred and four guns ; and though it must be confessed, 
“ that our number was superior to theirs, which probably 
at first might startle them, yet, by their coming down 
“ with that resolution, I cannot think it had any great 
“ effect upon them : and this I may affirm for a truth, not 
“ with any intention to value our own action, or to lessen 
the bravely of the enemy, that they were beaten by a 
“ number considerably less than theirs, the calmness and 
thi(&ness of the weather giving very few of the Dutch 
“ or the blue the opportunity of engaging, which I am 
« sure they look upon as a great misfortune j and, had the 
® Weather proved otherwise, I do not see how it was 
“ possible for any of them to have escaped us. 

** This is the exacteat account that I am able to give 
“ you, which I hope will prove to your lordship’s satis&c- 
** tion. Vice-admiral Hooke has given me a veiy good 
“ character of several men employed in the boats, and 1 
“ have ordered him to give me a list of the names of such 
“ persons whose behaviour was remarkable, in order to 
“ their reward, I am, * 

“ My Lord, 

" Your Lordship's most faithftd, 

“ humble servant, 

« E. RUSSEL.” 

v Adjuirat Russel’s I,etter to the eari of Nottinghiim, containing an 
exact and {urtioular Relation of the late happy victory and success 
aji;^t die Rrendi Heet PahBshed by authority. In the Savoy 
pihited By Edvard Jones, i693i ; f(d!o. 
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It is very retnarkable, that, though the confederate fleet a.D. 
was nearly double to that of the French, yet scarcely half 
of it could engage, which was owing to their original dis- 
position; by which, as the reader may remember, the 
blue squadron, of which Sir George Rooke was rear- 
admiral, was directeiito tack northward, and to weather, 
not at all to any deficiency in that admiral, as Bishop 
Burnet alledges:* yet the defeat was one of the most 
signal that ever happened at sea. If, indeed, Sir John 
Ashby could have reached those that took shelter in St. 

Malo, it would have put an end in a good measure, to the 
French powfer at sea. + As it was, we muS acknowledge 
it a most glorious victory, and that we ought to pay a just 
tribute of praise to the memories of all the brave men who 
atchieved it. 

We find tihis affair, notwithstanding all theruinou? con- 
sequences that attended it, treated in such a style by the 
French writers, as to make it appear rather a victoiy than 
a defeat ; and all this founded on the single circumstance 
of their attacking the English fleet. $ In order to explain 
that, we must observe, that Count Tourville found himself 
obliged to take this step, in obedience to his orders; 
whiidi were so express, that they did not leave any room 
for him to exercise his judgment. He called a council of 
War, indeed, the night before the engagement ; wherein 
most of the officers gave their opinions, that, considering 
the superiority of the confederate fleet, and the situation 

• See his History of his own Time, vot ii. p. 93. 

t Borchet’s Memoirs, p. 143. Kennet’s History of £o|;k&(l, 
vol. iii. p. 640, 641. Oldmixon's History of the Stuarts, rol. ii, p. 73. 
Colomna Rostrata, p. 360, 361. Meroore Hislorique et Politique, 
tpat. idi p. 661. 

t Hist MUitaire do Lewis XIV, twn. ii. p. fiSS. Journal His- 
ioiique de Lewis XIV. par P, Daniel, p. 164. Hist, de Milice Fran- 
ooist^ tom. ii. p. 491. Memoirs d© Forbiu. Reincourt tom- iit 
p. 318. Histoire Chrouologiqtte du dernier 8ieoie,p. 236. SeeMci- 
core Historiqtte et Politique, tom. x0. p. 634^ 6S9. 
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themselves were in, it was most prudent to avoid fighting* 
Upon this, after declaring his own sentiments to be the 
same with theirs, he produced the king’s orders, which 
appeared to be so precise for fighting the English, whether 
strong or weak, that it was unanimously resolved to obey 
them.^ Several reasons have been assigned for the 
French king’s giving such orders; and among these the 
molt probable is, that he was mistaken as to the strength 
of both fleets. 

As to his own, he looked upon it as certain, that Count 
d’Estrees, with his squadron, would have joined the fleet 
before any o^ortunity offered of fighting; and that 
Count Tourville’s line of battle should have consisted of 
sixty-six ships at least. He was, however, deceived in 
both; Count d’Estrees met with such bad weather in 
passing the straits of Gibraltar, that, notwithstanding all 
the pains he could take, his squadron did not arrive at La 
Hogue till after the battle ; and, though there were at that 
time sixty-^six French men-of-war at sea ; yet, from the 
detachments made for particular services, Count Tour- 
ville had but forty-four actually under his command, when 
he took this resolution to fight. + On the other side, it 
was presumed, that the English and Dutch fleets could 
not have joined so early ; and that, if they had, still it 
would be impossible for them Ip unite with their two great 
squadrons then at sea, before the junction of the French 
fleets. In this, too, the king’s foresight failed him ; but 
then it was owing to that bold stroke of Admiral Russel 
before-mentioned, by which he joined the Dutch squadron 
ten days sooner than he could have done, if he had taken 
his pilot’s advice. | 

* Hist, Militaiio, tom. ii. p. 5S0, 581. Remconrt, tom. iii p. 

In ail probability Couut Tomrville called this council of war to jjqtstify 
himself in i e^^pcot to the incuse in which he understood the kind's orders. 

t P. Baaicl, M. de Quiiicjr, and indeed all the foreign writois ia 
general, agree in this. 

t Bttrehofs Naval Hktory, p. 46r. I haye likewise had the name 
confinned to me by officers who served on board tlie fleet 
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There is yet another circumstance mentioned by French 
authors, as supposed by some to have been a reason for 
the king’s orders, and it is this, that the greatest part of 
the English fleet were expected to desert, from which it is 
pretended they were deterred by finding Count Tourville 
so weak. * As these very authors treat this story as a 
calumny, there seems to be the less reason for my refuting 
it; yet, since it may be done in a very few words, I 
cannot but observe, that this is absolutely contradicted by 
another circumstance, in which both oar writers and then’s 
agree, viz. that upon the junction of our fleet, the French 
king sent two orders by difierent routes to Count Tour- 
ville, to forbid his fighting for that reason ; but the master 
of a small vessel, which carried one, was taken off Cape| 
Barfleur, by Captain Wyville, before he could join the 
French fleet ; and the other, which came over land, was 
too late by several days, f This, however, plainly proves, 
that King Lewis did hot depend upon the desertion of the 
English fleet, but upon their not joining the Dutch. 

After a particular account of the first day’s engagement, 
the Marquis de Quincy proceeds thus : ‘‘ As to the advan- 
tage gained in this fight, it must be allowed us, that 
“ Count ToarviUe did not lose so much as a ship, nor had 
“ he any that were disabled; while, on the overhand, 
“ the enemy lost two, one sunk, and the other disabled. 
« The rest of their ships were as ill treated as his, besides 
“ their spending abundance of fire-ships without smy 
efiect. Thus, in spite of the prodigious inequality of 
“ the fleets, the success was at least equal in the first 
day’s engagement ; it is true, it happened othemise in 
“ the succee^ng days, in which, however, there fell out 
“ nothing that ought to tarnish the reputation of France 
at sea, since, while there remained any room for courage 
« to exert itself, they not only acted gallantly in their 

* Hist. Militaim, ubi supra. 

f Borchiii’s. Memoirs, p. 468, and <he French aotiior last cited. 
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own defence^ but made themselves respected by their 
enemies. What afterwards followed was the effect of 
unforeseen accidents^ and inevitable misfortunes.*^ ^ 
Yet^ after this fine flourish, -the marquis fairly con- 
fesses, the French flags ran for it, and that their other 
ships did the best they could to follow them ; but partly 
through the want of safe ports on their own coasts, and 
partly through the vigorous pursuit of the English, they 
were burnt and destroyed in the manner before related. + 
Neither doth this writer, or any other of the French his- 
torians, pretend to diminish their own loss, or to say that 
our admirals did not do their duty. On the contrary, they 
ascribe the safe retreat of part of their ships into the road 
of St. Maloes, to their lucky passage through that dan- 
gerous strait, which I have before mentioned. $ 

A.I). When Admiral Russel was satisfied that the grand fleet 
169 a. C0014 ii0t do any farther service against the French, the 
season of the year and their circumstances considered ; he 
resolved to return to St* Helen’s, as well to refit the 
vessels that were damaged in the late fight, as to obtain a 
supply of provisions and ammunition. This design he 
executed very happily, since he had scarcely left the 
French coast, before the weather became so tempestuous, 
that his heavy ships must have suffered exceedingly ; and 
such as had lost their masts would probably have perished. 
Yet this measure, so prudent in itself, and so fortunate in 
its event, has been censured 5 as if the admiral had shewn 
too great eagerness to be at home, and too little care to 
prosecute his victory. § 

However, before he took this step, he left Sir John 
Ashby with twelve English sliips, and three fire-ships, in 

^ Hist MiUtaire, tom. if. p. 68T. But all tBese must he owned 
extremely modest to Father Baniers account 
t Hist Militaire, P. Hanieh Stc. 

$ KemH*s History of England, vol iu, p, <340. Oldmixon's Hi«- 
toify of the Stuarts, voi. ii. p. 73* Life of King Williant, p* 38fJ. 

§ Bumef $ History, vol. ii. p. 94. 
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conjunction with a Dutch squadron of like force, com- 
manded by Vice-admiral Callemberg, with orders to sail 
to Havre de Grace, and to endeavour the destruction of 
so many of the French fleet as had taken shelter there 5 
which service, indeed, they did not perform, the enemy’s 
situation, and the stormy weather, rendering it altogether 
impractic 4 ble, * So that to blame the admiral for not 
exposing the fleet, when it was impossible for him to have 
done any thing ; is to shew a dispojsition for finding fault 
at the expense of the nation’s safety; since succeeding 
commanders are not likely to use their judgments freely, 
when they find their predecessors suffer in reputation for 
doing what prudence, and regard to the safety of tlie 
fleet, directed. The true reason, or rather the principal 
reason, which influenced Admiral Russel on this occasion, 
was his desire to make the most of his victory, by imme^ 
diately taking on board the troops intended for a descent ; 
and carrying them over, with all possible e;s5>editip% to 
the coast of France* f 

It is, not easy to give any tolerable account of this 
descent, since neither our public historians, nor the writers 
of private memoirs, have been able to leave us any certain 
scheme of this design, ferther than that it wc^to be a 
descent on the French coast, in order to alarm and distract 
that nation* Thus much is certain, that both we and the 
Dutch seemed to have very great confidence in this expe- 
dition, which was provided for at a vast expense, and in 
order to which a promotion of oflScers was made on ptu> 
pose. At first, several regiments of horse were intended** 
to have been sent ; but, at last, these were reduced to fifty 
horse, and two hundred dragoons* ^ It is evident enough 

* Burchetts Naval History, p. 4<5T, 408* 

t Kcnnefs Histoiy of England, voL iii. p. 04SI, 648^ 

t Mcmoirea llist#>riques. Mercnrc Hbjtonque et Pofitfqne, torn* 
xiit p* 104, Oldmixon^s Histozy of the Stnauts, vol ii. 

p. 74« Cohmma Eostcata, p, ^01. 
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from his conducty that Admiral Russel was not in the 
secret of this scheme^ if indeed there were any such secret ; 
but knew in general only, that these troops were designed 
to land in France, and therefore he thought this the most 
proper opportunity for executing the project, be it what it 
would. 

This was his great motive for returning io the English 
coast; and, to be sure, he acted tlierein wdtli great judg- 
ment and prudence. In his passage, however, he met with 
very rough weather, and, on his arrival, with a very great 
disappointment ; for instead of finding the troops ready to 
embark, and himself furnished with orders and instruc- 
tions for the execution of the enterprize, he w'as informed 
by letters from the secretary of state, that no certain re- 
solution was as yet taken in what service to employ them ; 
but that this was left to be settled by a general council of 
land and sea officers, when the fleet and the transports 
should be join<^d. * The plain source of all this confusion 
was, that the ministers of state were not disposed-to take 
upon themselves the direction of an ‘affair, which they 
were apprehensive would miscariy ; but were willing to 
put it upoit the land and sea officers, that they alone might 
remain accountable for whatever happened. 

At last, very late in the month of July, the transports, 
with the forces on board, joined the fleet ; and, on the 
g8th of the same month, a council of war was held on 
board the Breda, wfhere the schemes, or rather hints of 
the ministry were seriously considered, and, upon the 
whole, resolved to be impracticable, t The admiral, 

^ Burehefs Naval History, p. 471. Memoirs of Admiral Kussel. 

f We have this in Burchct from the original ; and, as it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the perfect understanding this part of the history, 
I shall lay it before the reader. 

At a council of war, held on board the Bieda, the 28th of.July^ 
present, flag officers, the right honourable Edward RushcJ, admiral ; 
Sir Ralph Belaval, vice-admiral of the red ; George Rooke, vice- 
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however j sent Sir John Ashby with a stout squadron to 
endeavour, if possible, to interceptthe French fleet, which 

admiral of the blue ; Sir Cloudesley SIio’« el, reai-admiral of the red ; 
David Mitchell, E'<q. fir^t captain to the admiial. 

Butch. Admiral Allcmande; Vicc-admiial Callembei^; Rear- 
admiral Yandergoes ; Rear-admiral Everteen ; Rear-admiial Mays. 

General and Field Ofiicers. His grace the duke of Leinster, hen- 
tcnant-genei*al of all the forces; earl of Galway ; Sir Ifeiuy Bellasise ; 
Monsieur de la Melonieie; Sir David Collier j Colonel Be^eride; 
Monsieur dc Cambon ; Colonel Scluiii ; earl of Argyle. 

The resolutions they came to, follow: The matter of burning the 
** ships at St. Maio, being niatureh considered, Vicc-admhal Rooke, 
and Vice-admiral Callcmberg, who weie lately sent widi a squadron 
‘‘ of ships before that port, icpieseutiag the gicat difficulty of carr} uig 
the ships in there, by reason of the multitude of rocks, and the 
rapidity of the tides, and the pilots lefusing to conduct any fiigates 
“ or tire-ships into the haibour, because the maiks might be removed, 
“ it was the opinion of the flag officers, that it was not practicable to 
attempt any thing against the enemy^s ships at St Male, with any 
pai*t of the fleet, until the town itself ooujd be so far reduced by 
the land forces, as that ships might not receive any great aniioy- 
ance from the enemy's guns in the attempt; and the general and 
field ofiiccis of the army were of opinion, that the troops could not 
do any service at tliat place w ithout the assistance of the fleet 
** It was then considered, whether it was feasible to make any 
attempt on the enemy’s ships at Brest ; and although the flag officers 
** weie of opinion, that an attempt might be made there with some 
** hopes of success, if the summer had not been so far spent, yet, con- 
sidering the wintei was approaching, they did not think it proper 
^ to attack the enemy's ships in that port, since the fleet might be 
exposed to very great inconveniences, should they be wind-bound 
“ near that place; and it was the opinion of the genei al and field 
officers of the aimy, that they should not be able to do auy service 
there agamsl tlie enemy, unless they could be protected by the 
fleet. The flag officeis, likewise, thought it not safe for the fleet to 
“ attempt any thing against the enemy at Rochfort, the season of the 
year being so far spent, and the place itself lying so deep in the bay 
** It was in the next place considered, whether the fleet might I^y 
with safety on the coast of Normandy to protect the army in an 
attempt either at Havre de Giace, La Hogue, or any place tlieie- 
abouts ; and the flag officers judged that it might lay with safety on 
" that coast, until towards the end of the next month, in case their 
^ majesties service should require it.'' 
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was eveiy day expected to sail from St Malo to Brest ; 
and, as soon as this was done, the admiral, with the rest 
of the fleet and the transports, sailed for La Hogue. 

Secretary Biirchet seems to say, that in his passage he 
received orders from the queen to return, and that, in 
obedience to these orders, he came back in a few days to 
St- Helen’s. ^ Yet there is something very improbable 
in this, if we consider, that as soon as an express, des- 
patched by the duke of Leinster, arrived at Whitehall 
with this news, the queen sent down to the fleet the 
marquis of Carmarthen, then lord-president of the council, 
the earl of Devonshire, lord-steward, the earl of Dorset, 
lord-chamberlain, the earls of Nottingham and Rochester, 
and the lords Sidney and Cornwallis, to know the reason 
of their return, and to take proper measures for their 
putting to sea again immediately. + These lords, on their 
anival, found all the troops, except two regiments, on 
board, and the fleet wind-bound. Every body then ex- 
pected that the troops would re-embark, and at last they 
did so ; but, instead of proceeding to France, they sailed 
under the escort of a squadron of men-of-war, part to 
Ostend, and part to Newport. There were two hundred 
and forty transport-ships, six or seven thousand men, a 
prodigious quantity of ammunition of all sorts, and what- 
ever seemed requisite for executing a great design, though 
so little came of it. | 

The flags came also to i\w ibllowing separate resolution: 

That, siace the transport ships with the laud forces were come 
to the fleet, in order to tiy what might be douo agahist the enemy 
" either at St Male, Brest, or Rochfort, it was their opinion that 
** soinething might have been attempted with probability of success, 
“ were not the season of the year so far spent as not to admit of the 
fleef^s going with safety thither.” 

* Naval Ilistmjv p, 476. 

t Life of King "William, p. 644. Hcrcure IJistorique et Politique, 
tom. xiii. p. S26. Kennet, 

I The PoUticul Mtsinohs for the month of September, 169^, say, 
there were sixteen thousand; bat all our hisloiians mention the 
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One cannot wonder, that, on so flagrant a miscarriage 
as this, the mouths of all the world were opened. The 
English, who are not very famous for their patience on 
such occasions, made no difficulty of saying, that the 
nation was plundered and abused ; and that, after immense 
sums were drawn out of the people’s pockets by the most 
grievous and burdensome taxes, they were idly squan- 
dered away in chimerical projects. The Dutch scrupled 
not to exclaim against the treachery of the king’s coun- 
sellors ; and to affirm that every thing that was transacted 
at London, was so speedily betrayed to the French court, 
that it was in vain to hope any success from designs 
concerted there. The French, according to their usual 
manner, exulted stengely on their deliverance, and attri- 
buted to the wisdom and power of Lewis XIV- what was 
the pure effect of cross accidents and party resentments- 

I must not, however, forget, that some refined poll* 
ticians pretended, that this scheme had its effect ; that 
King William intended no more than alarming the French 
court, and obliging them to keep great bodies of men 
constantly on their coasts ; and to be at a vast expense to 
watch the motion of this small body of troops, which gave 
his majesty the greater liberty of acting in Flanders. Yet 
this appears strang’ely improbable, if we consider the 
return of the fleet to St. Helen’s ; since, if this had been 
the design, it would certainly have proceeded directly to 
Ostend. Others would persuade us, that the intention of 
the court was to have landed the forces at port St. Se- 
bastian ; but, when the orders Were opened at sea, all the 
admirals were of opinion, that it was utterly impracticable. 
The resolutions of the council of war shew, that this con- 
jecture w’^as groundless. The bottom of the business was 
a design upon Brest, which might have been executed, if 
the transports had been ready, as the admiral advised, in 

^ See Barnefs History of his own Time, and the first volume of 
the State Tracts in the reign of King WilUam, 
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May. ^ It is certain, therefore, wherever the fault laj, 
it was not in him. 

After the sending these troops into Flanders, the great 
ships were ordered about to Chatham, and the fleet 
divided into squadrons, as was judged most convenient 
for the service i; and thus ended the public transactions of 
this year, t It mav not, however, be amiss, before we 
speak of the parliamentary inquiry into the mistakes itr 
the management of the navy, to mention one or two extra- 
ordinary exploits at sea, though of a private nature; and 
the rather, because otherwise things of this kind, though 
in respect to the persons who perform them, very worthy 
of remembrance, must naturally sink into oblivion. 

A.l). On the S-ith of February, a French privateer took a 
small ship called the Friend’s Adventure, belonging to 
the port of Exeter ; and on the 29th, Captain Fitzgerald, 
who commanded the privateer, took out of her the master 
and five of his men, leaving none on board but the mate, 
Robert Lyde, of Topsham ; a man of twenty-three years 
of age, and John Wright, a boy of sixteen, with seven 
Frenchmen, who had orders tomavigate the ship to St, 
Malo. But, when they were off Cape La Hogue, a strong 
south-east wind drove them from the French coast ; upon 
wliich the man and boy, on the 6th of iMarch, took their 
opportunity, when two of the Frenchmen were at the 
pump, one at the helm, one on the forecastle, and three 
sleeping in their cabins, to attack them. J The mate, 

^ The reader Will find this dearly explained hereafter, 
t Bmehet’s Memoirs, p. 167, 168, and Na^al History, p* 476* 

I A true and exact accoimt of the retaking a »^*p, called the 
Friend's Adventure, of Topsham, from the French, after she had been 
taken sixda^js ; and they were upon the coast of France with it fom 
dajs, where one Englishman and a boy set upon seven Frendmien, 
killed two of them, took the other five prisoners, and brought the 
ship and them safe to Kciglaiid ; their majesties customs of the said 
ship amounting to a thousand pounds and upwards. I^erformed and 
written by Robert Tj«yde, mate of the same ship. London, 16Q3, 4to. 
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■with an iron crow killed one of the men at the pump, and 
knocked down the other with one blow ; the boy at the same 
instant knocked down the man on the forecastle, and then 
they secured and bound the man at the helm. One of the 
Frenchmen, running up from between decks to the assist- 
ance of his companions, was wounded by the mate ; but 
the two others, coming to his relief, seized, and \vouId 
have secured him, if the boy had not come up briskly to 
his assistance, and, after a sharp struggle, killed one, and 
gave the other quarter. Having thus made themselves 
masters of the ship, they put the two who were disabled 
by their wounds, into bed, ordered a tliird to look after 
them, and secured them between decks ; one they kept 
bound in the steerage, and made use of the remaining man 
to navigate the vessel, which, on the 9th of March, they 
brought safely into Topshani, with five prisoners on board. * 

About the same time one captain Richard Griffith, and 
his boy John Codanon, recovered their sloop, called the 
Tryal, from five Frenchmen, put on board them by a 
captain of a man-of-war; and having wounded three, and 
forced all five down into the hold, brought the vessel, with 
their prisoners, , safe into Falmouth, t These, though 
strong testimonies of prodigious firmness of mind, and 
daring resolution, yet at the same time shew, how much 
our trade was exposed to the French privateers; and 
indeed it must be confessed, that it suffered far less in the 
preceding year, when the French were masters at sea, 
than in this, when their grand fleet was blocked up in 
their ports. ^ 

This circumstance of our losing so many ships, after so 
great a victory at sea, excited much clamour, especially 
among the merchants ; though the reasons assigned for it 

^ Sec the London Gazette, No. 

t See the London Gazette, No. 2743. 

J This we find very strongly insisted upon hy Bishop Burnet, iu 
the History of liis own Time, voL ii. p. 94. 
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by the board of admiralty, were very plaubibie at iea&t, if 
not satisfiictory. They said^ that the Iosr the French sus- 
tained so early in the year was the occahion of their seamen 
being dismissed the king’s service, and suffered to go on 
board privateers ; which rendered them more numerous, 
and of greater' force than ever; while, on the other liand, 
our keeping so great a fleet so long at .sea rendered it im- 
possible for the admiralty to furnish the merchants with 
pi'oper convoys ; at the same time that so large a number 
of men, as were employed on board the navy, forced our 
commanders of merchant ships to proceed in their respec- 
tive voyages worse manned than usual. 

The king opened the sessions of parliament on the 4tb 
of November, in which he took notice both of their great 
success, and great disappointments at sea, which gave oc- 
casion to the subsequent inquiries. On the llth the house 
of commons thanked Admiral Russel, in very strong terms, 
for his courage and conduct in the affair of La Hogue ; but 
this did not prevent a warm debate on account of the op- 
portunities that were said to be lost after that signal vic- 
tory. + The admiral furnished the house with all the let- 
ters, papers, and instructions that were necessary for their 
information, and entered into a large account of the whole 
affair. Then Sir John Ashby was examined as to his not 
executing the orders that were given him to destroy the 
l^'rench ships which got into St. Malo, Sir John cleared 
himself so handsomely, and set the whole matter in so fair 
a light, that the $peaker, by order of the house, took notice 
of his ingenious behaviour at the bar, which gave such 
satisfaction, that he was dismissed fi’om farther attendance. J 

* See Chandler’b debates in the year 1502. My account is taken 
from a MS. intitied Keflections on the present coinpiaints of ill 
management at sea. 

t Kennet’s History of England, vol. iii. p. 647. Burnetts Histoiy 
of h4 own Time, vol. ii. p, 103. Oldmixoifs Histojy^ of the Slaarts, 
vol. ii. p. 73. 

^ X See the Totes of the House of Commons, Chandler’s Debates, 
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Tien the business of the descent was brought on the 
carpet; which was also thoroughlj explained by the ad- 
niiralj who shewed, that there were no less than twenty 
days intervened between his letter to the earl of Notting- 
ham and his lordship’s answer. The house of lords entered 
also into an examination of this matter, where the earl of 
Nottingham not only justified himsell^ but reflected very 
severely upon Admiral Russel ; and the house went so far 
into his resentments, that, at a conference, they commu- 
nicated to the commons some papers \\ hich the king, at 
that lord’s request, had directed to be laid before them. 
JBut this was so fer from producing the desired effect, that, 
immediately on the reading them, the eoimnons resolved, 
that Admiral Russel in his command of the fleet, during 
the last summer’s expedition, had behaved himself with 
fidelity, courage, and conduct. ^ 

In these debates, it appeared clearly to the house, that 
one great check on the public service was the want of 
timely and sufficient supplies ; to remedy which in the suc- 
ceeding year, they, on the 2d of December, resolved, that 
the sum of one million, nine hundred and twenty-six 
thousand, five hundred and sixteen pounds, be granted to 
their majesties for the charge of the navy, including the 
charge of the ordnance, and the finishing their majes- 
ties naval yard at Hamoaze, near Plymouth, and the 
building four bomb-vessels and eight new ships of the 
fourth rate, t They likewise took notice of Admiral 

&c. So much easier it is to satisfy one of the house-^ of parHamont, 
than to escape a critical historian. 

* See the Votes. Kennet’s History of England, vol. hi. p. CIS. 
iBirmefs History of his own Time, voL ii. p. lOi). Tfic bishop says, 
that, notwithstanding Lord Nottingham aggravated the admirars 
errors and neglects, the house justified him, and gave him thanks over 
and over again ; and, with respect to the papers, that the commons 
did not deign to read them, but renewed their first votes that justified 
Russel’s fidelity, courage, and conduct, 
t This shews a true British spirit ; they join amendment with the 
discovery of fixe mischief. 


A.D, 

1689. 
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Rassel’s inveighing against the want of knowledge in sea 
affairs in such as pretended to direct them ; and therefore 
a motion was made, that they should come to a resolution 
of addressing his majesty to constitute a board of admiralty, 
composed of such persons as were of known experience in 
maritime affairs ; but here the weight of the board, as it 
then stood, fully appeared, by its passing in the nega- 
tive. 

Yet, to shew their distaste of the earl of Nottingham's 
inteifering so much in maritime aflairs, they addressed the 
king, that for the future all orders for the management of 
the fleet should pass through the hands of the commis- 
sioners of the admiralty, t But the admiral’s victory here 
cost him too high a price ; for the king, conceiving that he 
had shewn a much greater concern for his own interest 
and reputation than for his service; resolved, notwith** 
standing the great things he had done, to lay him aside for 
the present, and employ such as might make his affairs go 
A.D. easy ; which design was executed soon after, though, as 
1093. might have been readily foreseen, it failed of success. $ 

The warmth the parliament had expressed in providing 
for the sea-service, joined to the clamour that had been 
raised on the defeat of the late expedition, obliged the king 
to take veiy early care of whatever related to the affairs of 

^ It was riglitly foreseen, that a lord-higli-adtniial might be much 
more easily called to account than lords-commissioners, because, 
whenever the latter is done, the coininissionci s, if they have seats in 
parliament, must act against themselves. In this case the grand 
argument against the address was, that it icflcctcd on his majesty's 
judgment, and so regaid to compliment got the better of concern for 
the public. 

t This address had a light intention ; for, as things Were managed 
befoje, the admiral was frequently more puzzled to understand his 
eiders, than to execute them : aad^ whenever disputes arose about 
them, the admiral was sure to suffer ; for the secretary entrenched 
himself behind his directions ; so that there was no coming at him but 
through the council. 

X Bishop Bumet represents the king's conduct in this respect in lU 
true light, vol ii. p. 103. 
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the navjj that nothing might hinder the sending a stout 
fleet to sea in the beginning of the spring. In the month 
of January, therefore, his majesty was pleased to make a 
great change in the command of the fleet, in which he was 
supposed to follow chiefly the advice of the earl of Not- 
tingham. Instead of appointing an admiral and comman- 
der-in-chief, he granted a commission to Henry Killegrew, 
Esq. Sir Ralph Delaval, and Sir Cloudesley Shovel, to 
execute that office. ^ Bishop Burnet says, that the two 
first were thought to be so much in King James’s interest, 
that it was believed the king was putting the fleet into 
the hands of such as would betray him ; for, though no 
exception lay against Shovel, yet he was but one to two. + 
Whether the bishop’s conjecture was well grounded or 
not, I cannot pretend to determine ; but the event very 
fully proved, that such a joint commission was a very bad 
expedient. Soon after his majesty made George Rooke, 
Esq. vice-admiral of the red, and Matthew Aylmer, Esq. 
rear-admiral of that squadron. John Lord Berkley, vice- 
admiral, and David Mitchell, Esq. rear-admiral of the 
blue ; and these promotions were declared on the 8th of 
February following. X 

To give still a higher proof of the king’s concern for, 
and attention to, this necessary part of the public service, 
his majesty soon after went down to Portsmouth, as well 
to take a view of the state of the place and its fortifications, 
as to examine in person into the condition of that part of 
the fleet which was then there. On this occasion, his 
majesty went on board the ship where Vice-admiral Rooke 
had hoisted his flag, and conferred the honour of knight- 
hood upon that admiral ; after which he returned to Lon- 
don very well satisfied as to the condition of the fleet at 

* London Gazette, No. 2839. Morcure Historique ot Politique, 
tom. xiv. p. 23 i, 

t See Ins Histoi-y of Ins own Time, voi. ii. p. 104 

t London Gajzette, No, 2843. Morcure I^butoiique et Pofiiiquc, 
tom. xiv. p. 232. 
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Spithead. ^ On the 12th of April, the right honourable 
Anthony, lord-viscount Falkland; Sir John Lowther of 
Whitehaven, Baronet; Henry Priestman, Esq. Robert 
Aiibten, Esq. Sir Robert Rich, Baronet; Henry Kille- 
grew, Esq. and Sir Ralph Delaval, Knight; were ap- 
pointed commissioners of the admiralty, f 

The war in Flanders requiring his majesty’s presence 
early in the spring, the admirals were instructed to make 
all possible despatch iu getting out the fleet to sea, to 
endeavour, if possible, to block up the enemy in their 
ports, especially in Brest, which was thought very prac- 
ticable, and to take all possible care of the merchants. In 
order to comply with the first part of their charge, they 
began to take half the seamen out of privateers ; but this,’ 
notwithstanding the pressing occasions of the public, and 
the great scarcity of men, was thought so heavy a griev- 
ance, and was besides so visible a favour to the enemy, 
that it was dropped. Then five regiments of foot were 
put on board, with a view to the disembarkation at Brest, 
which was a scheme of some of the land-generals, and was 
always thought, what it afterwards appeared to be, by the 
ablest of our seamen, a very dangerous, and at the same 
time a very impracticable project. Provisions running 
scarce, a mess was increased from four to six men ; and 
yet, in spite of all these contrivances, they were not able 
to form a line of battle at St. Helen’s till the 7th of May, 
1693, w hich lost them the opportunity of blocking up either 
of the French squadrons. 

As to the merchants, their complaints grew still louder 
than ever ; such as were concerned in the Levant or Me- 
diterranean trade, had their ships lying waiting for a convoy 
many months, nay, some above a year and a half; and the 
^excuses they received from the admiralty were of such a 

* Sec iho Memoirs of Sir George Rooke in our subsequent volume. 

i London Gazette, No. 5861. 

i Burchefs Memoirs, p. 166, 16L 
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natiirej as put it out of their power to judge when they 
might expect a convoy ; for this, they were told, depended 
on the intelligence of the board, and the merchants were 
but too sensible they had no intelligence tat all. This, 
indeed, appears to have been the constant defect, and to 
have been pregnant with numberless misfortunes. It may 
Reserve consideration, whether this is not incidental to the 
very nature of such a commission. Persons might be 
found, who would risk corresponding with one great man ; 
but to give informations to, or which may be laid before, 
a whole board, and which may afterwards be called for by 
a house of commons, is scarcely to be hoped for or ex- 
pected. The single remedy for this is to leave the pro- 
curing intelligence chiefly to the first lord, and empower- 
ing him to reward and to promise secrecy. 

When the English and Dutch fleets sailed, they made a 
formidable appeamnce, and eveiy body expected some- 
thing veiy considerable would be performed, t It ap^* 
peared, however, but too soon, that things were in their 


^ Burnetts History of his own Tune, vnl. ii. p. 114, 115. Sec the 
Present State of Europe for the Months of May and June, 1603, 
p, 193, 2*47. The complaints made by the merchants did not only 
run high, but were extiemcly well supported. They shewed, beyond 
the power of refutation, the folly of suffeiing ambition, interest, or 
iatiigue, to prefer unqualified men to that board, which directed the 
naval power of England : and yet the mischief was not, in truth could 
not, be amended, because the more experienced people, who had 
been long in the service, were thought disalTccted; and so it was 
feared the remedy might have proved m’oi se than the disease, 
t The line of battle published here and in Jloiland stood thus; 


ENGLISH, 
Vice of tlic blue . . . . 
Admiral of the blue 
Hear of the blue.,.. 
Hem of the red .... 
Commander-in-chief 


I. II. III. IV. 

0 3 5 1 

2 15 1 

0 2 6 1 

12 5 1 

3 15 1 


T. VL File Ships, 

0 0 3 

0 1 3 

0 0 2 

0 0 2 

2 2 3 


6 9 26 5 2 3 


A.D. 

1693. 


In all, 51. 
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old condition ; that, in short, the admirals had not proper 
orders to warrant their doing any thing of moment ; and 
were too much divided in their opinions, to undertake any 
thing of themselves. In short, the only thing they could 
resolve on was, that Sir George Rooke should command 
the squadron appointed to convoy the Mediterranean fleet ; 
and that, in case they had no exact intelligence of the 
French squadrons, the fleet should accompany Sir George 
into a certain latitude. * 

If this design had been executed as soon as it was formed 
and talked of, it had been honourable for the nation, and 
happy for the merchants ; but the admirals were so timo- 
rous and diffident of their own power, that it was the be- 
ginning of iJune before they sailed; and even then they 
had no intelligence of the enemy’s motions, but took their 
measures at random : a circumstance not rashly to be 
asserted, and yet too important to be concealed, when sup- 
ported by undeniable evidences, f 

The French, on the other hand, acted with greater pru- 
dence, in the disposition of their naval strength this year, 
than they had done during the continuance of the war. In 
order to repair the mighty loss he had sustained at La 
Hogue, the Fi'ench king bought several large ships, and 
turned them into men-of-war; caused such as wanted 


BUTCH, L 11. III. IV. V. Xh File Ships. 

Vice-admiral .*.1 a 4 2 0 O 2 

Admiral 2 1 6 1 0 2 5 


Vice-admiml 0 4 3 0 i 1 

6 3 14 6 0 3 d 

la all, 32. 

Bm chefs Memoirs, p. 181. 

t Burchefs Naval History, p. 481, 432. Kennefs Histoiy of 
Fn^hmd, vol. iii. p. 057. OldmixonV History of the Stuarts, vol. ii. 
p, Life of King William, p, 303, S04. State Tracts, in the 
Reign of King William, and, in short, all the Memoirs of that time. 
Aiith<»*s differ as to the precise time of the sailing of this fleet See 
tlie London (hmtiQy No, 2375, 2878. 
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repair, to be put, during tbe winter, into a condition to go 
to sea; and, that they might not be detained for want of 
men, he suspended in a manner the whole trade of France 
for a year, by forbidding any ships to go to sea till his 
squadrons were manned : lastly, to raise the spirits of the 
seamen, as well as to encourage such officers as had done 
their duty in the last unlucky engagement; he made a 
grand naval promotion, which had precisely the effect he 
expected from it ; and excited such a spirit of diligence 
and emulation, as is easier to be conceived than described* ^ 

T!i8 reader will be convinced of the truth of this, when lie 
is informed, that the French fleet sailed from the ocean for 
the Mediterranean in the middle of the month of May, in 
three squadrons, consisting altogether of seventy-one ships 
of war, besides tenders, bomb^vessels, and fire-ships ; so that 
they were actually on the coast of Portugal, before our 
Smyrna fleet sailed*+ Almost all our writers agree, that the 
French fleet had'veiy exact intelligence from hence; and 
laid their scheme for surprising this rich fleet very early 
in the winter. I cannot find any thing of this sort In the 
French writers I have met with ; and yet they are ready 
enough to magnify the policy of their court upon other 
occasions ; 1 would not, however, be understood to dis- 
credit what our authors say on this subject ; since it is 
very probable they are in the right, and the French his- 
torians might either want proper information, or think 
it more glorious for the French arras to let this treacherous 
correspondence pass in silence. | 

The English fleet left Sir George Rooke with the A.B. 
Streight’s squadron on the 6th of June in the evening, 

^ Hist Militaire de Louis XIV. fomjt p. 59$, 705. Memoires dc 
Fourbijti. P. Daniel. Ijimiers, tom. ii. p. $TT- Le Clerc Hist, des 
Provinces Unies, tom, ill p, 420. 

t JSurchefs Memoirs, p. 18S. Hist. Mihtaiic, tom. it p. TOT- 

I Theao points are fully cleared m tlie proceedings against Mr, 
-Vbialiam Anselm, secretary to the admirals Killegrew, Delaval, and 
k(', 4 to, 1694*. 
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about fifty leagues W. S. W. off Ushant, and returned to 
take up the cruizers^ having all this time had no intelli- 
gence of the enemy- The lords of the admiralty at home^ 
however, had an account directly from Portugal of M* 
Tourville’s coming into Lagos-bay, bet\^een Cape St. 
Vincent and Faro, with no less than one hundred and 
fourteen sail, great and small. This exceedingly alarmed 
the government ; and advice was instantly despatched to 
the fleet, which consisted now of sixty-nine ships of the 
line of battle. ^ 

On the 23d of June, a council of war was held at 
Torbay, in which it was resolved to bear away for Lisbon 
directly, in case they could be properly victualled; but to 
prevent all danger, orders were immediately despatched 
to Sir George Rooke, of which we shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter- If this resolution had been pursued, and 
the fleet had actually sailed for Lisbon, something might 
have been done worthy of the JEngUsh nation. But, upon 
the 1st of J uly, another council of war was held, in which, 
though the queen’s orders were produced for their exe- 
cuting, what themselves had before proposed; yet, the 
flags came to a new resolution, which was to submit it to 
her majesty, whether, if the French squadrons were 
joined, and should sail north-about, the coasts of Eng- 
land might not be exposed to some insult during their 
absence, t 

This was doing what they bad always charged > the 
council with doing, viz. altering their scheme when it 
ought to be put in execution- They knew well enough, 
that a hint of the coast being in danger would be suf- 
ficient to prevent their quitting it; and this was certainly^ 
what they now intended, and might easily have been 

^ Bnrcliefs Naval History, p. 483. Bnmot's History of his own 
Time, vd. ii. p. 115, 115. London Gaaette, No. 2883. Mercure 
Historique et Politique, torn. iv. p. 83, 94, 95. 

t Burchef 3 Memoirs, p. 185. 
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discerned to be, what its consequences shewed it ; a weak 
and ruinous measure, which exposed Sir George Rooke, 
and the rich fleet under his care, to be attacked by the 
whole force of Finance, while had a superiour fleet 
riding, to no purpose in the world, in our channel. But 
it is now time to leave it, and speak of the conduct and 
fortune of that vice-admiral on this critical occasion- 
All these disasters proceeded from the factions then sub- 
sisting, when every officer acted according to the humour 
of his patron in the ministry ; and, as there was a strange 
disagreement in the public councils, this produced a like 
want of harmony amongst those who commanded the 
fleet. 

It has been before observed, that the grand fleet quitted 
Sir George Rooke on the 6th of June, 1693, without 
having, at that time, any certain intelligence either of the 
force of the French squadrons, or where they had sailed ; 
which put that admiral under veiy great difficulties, and 
therefore we cannot wonder, that he expressed some 
concern at the great risk the numerous fleet of merchant- 
men, under his convoy, was likely to run. ^ It is true, 
his squadron was very strong, consisting of no less than 
twenty-three men-of-war; and he had under him two 
flg^-officers of great courage and experience, vk. the 
Dutch vice-admiral Vandergoes and rear-admiral Hopson. 
But then the merchantmen under his care were nearly 
four hundred; and these not only English and Dutch, but 
Danes, Swedes, Hamburghers, Flemings, &c. so that our 
reputation as a maritime power W'as in a manner staked 
for their safety, t 

When he left the fleet, he had a very fair and strong 
gale of wind, which carried him at such a rate as pre- 
vented any of the advice- boats, sent with those fresh 

* Barchef s Memoirs, p. 185. See tljis matter farther explained in 
our memoirs of Sir George Rooke. 

t Keimet, Burchet, Barnet, and the State of Europe fbrJuly^dO^. 


A.D, 

1693, 
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instructions we mentioned, from coming up with himi 
and he v^as so unlucky too as not to meet with any ships 
at sea that could give him notice of Marshal Tourville’s 
fleet being in that part of the world* In this situation of 
things he pursued, as was his duty, his original instruc- 
tions ; and having left by the way the vessels bound for 
Bilboa, Lisbon, St, Ubes, and other places, he continued 
his course for the Streights.^ 

A*I>. On the l5th of June, he ordered the Lark, a sixth rate 
man-of-war, and a prime sailer, to stretch a-head of his 
scouts in Lagos-bay, to get what intelligence they could 
of the enemy ; but, through some oversight in the captain, 
this was not properly executed. The next day, the 
scouts discovered two of the enemy’s ships, and engaged 
them in the afternoon, till, perceiving eight or ten sail 
under the cape, they thought fit to quit the Frenchmen, 
to inform the' admiral of what they had seen. Upon this 
a council of war was called, in which the admiral’s 
opinion, for lying by till the enemy’s strength could be 
known, was over-ruled* t 

* The new orders sent him were to this purpose, that, in case he 
was obliged to go into the river of Lisbon, and received certain 
intelligence dniing his stay there, that the Toulon squadron had 
joined the rest of theFieiich fleet, and weie together gone northward 
from the coast of Foilug^l ; he should lea\e a proper number of ships, 
both English and Butch, to pioeced up the Streiglits with tlieTuikey 
fleet, and himself icturn ^i+h the rest, and join the body of our fleet 
in those seas; and, not meeting them in his passage, to make the 
poll of PI} mouth, and tlieie expect faither orders. But these ip-* 
atructions could be of no use to him, since they were not sent till the 
^3d, and he fell in wrth thoFicnoh three days afterwards. Secretary 
Buichet indeed sajs, they were sent the 3d of June; but Ins own 
account shews tliat to be impos-^ible, since he owns, that Sir George 
did not quit the grand fleet till the dth. 

t This seems to have been the principal cause of all the mischief 
tliat afterv^ ai ds follow ed. Indeed, the admiral was so sensible of tlic 
dangerous consequences that might atteud tlie not taking this step, as 
to call in flite or six captains who were on board his. ship by chance, 
in order to have their opinions; and they agreeing with the council of 
war, he was forced to submit after all, directly contrary to his judg- 
jnent See the London Gazette lioYeafter cited. 
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On the ITthj about break of day, ten sail of French 
men-of-war were discovered, with some small ships, 
which were chaced by part of the English squadron, and 
a fire-ship taken ; the crew of which positively asserted, 
that the whole squadron, though there were three flags 
amongst them, consisted of no more than fifteen ships 
of the line. About noon, the falsity of this assertion was 
discovered; and Sir George Eooke easily counted eighty 
sail of men-of-war. Sixteen of these, among which were 
three flags, plied up to the English squadron, while the 
vice-admiral of the white stood off to sea, that he might 
fall in among the merchant-ships. * 

The Dutch vice-admiral, about three o^clock, sent a 
message to Sir George, that being now sensible of the 
strength of the French fleet, which he doubted before, as 
well as of their design, he thought it absolutely necessaiy 
to avoid fighting, as it could only tend to their absolute 
ruin. At this time they were within four miles of the 
enemy ; and it was the sentiment of Sir George himself, 
that they were toofer advanced to think of retreating; 
and therefore, before he received this message, he was 
resolved to push for it; but considering afterwards, that, 
if the Dutch admiral had formed a right judgment, and 
both the squadron and the fleet under their convoy should 
suffer greatly by this measure, the blame would fall 
entirely on himself; he brought to, and stood off with an 
easy sail, that the Dutch and the heavy ships might work 
up to the windward. He, at the same time, sent orders 
to the small ships that were near the land, and therefore 
not likely to keep up with the fleet, to use their utmost 
endeavours in the night to put into the neighbouring 
ports of Faro, St. Lucar, or Cadiz. This was all that 
was in the power of the admiral to do ; and it is certain, 
that , these orders were extremely well calculated for 

^ Buroliefs Memoirs, p. 189. See also Captain Littleton^s Letters 
in the State of Europe for Uie numth of August, 1693. 
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lessening, as much as possible, the misfortune; and it 
shewed great presence of mind in Sir George Rooke, to 
provide so wisely for the most distant part of the fleet, 
when himself and those about him were in such imminent 
danger. * 

The admiral and vice-admiral of the blue, with about 
ten sail of the enemy’s fleet, fetched up the English 
squadron veiy fast ; so that about six in the evening, they 
came up with two Dutch men-of-war, and some merchant* 
ships of that nation. The men-of-war were commanded 
by the Captains Schrijver and Vander-Poel, who finding 
themselves under the wind, and therefore in no probability 
of escaping, tacked in for the shore, and thereby drew 
the enemy after them, which saved the rest of the fleet. 
The Dutch captains made a most gallant and desperate 
defence, but were at last overpowered by numbers, and 
taken, t 

.D. The admiral stood off all night, having a fresh gale at 
N. N. W, and the next morning found fifty-four ships 

Burchet’s Memoins, p. 190, Oidinixon^s History of the Stuarts^ 
vol ii. p. as. Account in the London Gazette. Le Clerc Histolre 
des Provinces Unies, tom. iii. p. 4^6. 

t It is very strange, that even otur best histoiians should be so in- 
accurate as to their dates. According to Burchet, this engagement 
happened on the 18th of Junej according to Bishop Kennet, it must 
have been the Ifitli. One would have thought the former most likely 
to be in the right, on account of the opportunities given him by his 
office ; and the rather in this particular, because I am satisfied he 
copied Sir Geoige Rooke's nanatire: and yet he is absolutely wrong, 
as appears not only from other accounts, but from his own. The 
marquis de Quincy places this action on the Sftli, N, S, that is the 
17th, and it must have happened on that day, even according to Bur- 
chefs account; for he tells us, that the day after the engagementwas 
Sunday; now it appears that the 18th of June, 1693, fell on a Sunday; 
consequently the action must have happened on the 17th, and so, 
Indeed, Sir George Rockets ori^a! account, and all the papers of 
those times, have it, as hath also the London Gazette, No. 238^ in 
which the reader will find the relation published by authority. See 
likewise the London Gazette, No. 9893. 
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about him ; among which were only two Dutch, and one 
Hamburgher* Five sail of the enemy’s ships appeared to 
the leeward, and two to the windward, which last dogged 
him all day. On the 19th, Sir George Rooke sent for 
the officers of the men-of-war, and merchant-ships, on 
board, in order to get the best account he could of the 
state they were in, and to concert the most proper 
measures for securing the remainder. In this council, 
most of the officers present were for going either to 
Lisbon, or bearing away for Ireland. The admiral, how- 
ever, considering that they had not water enough on 
board, to enable them to carry the last-mentioned scheme 
into execution; and having also some hopes of meeting 
with part of his scattered fleet at the Madeiras, he deter- 
mined to sail thither; which he accordingly performed. * 
If the enemy, in executing their design, had shewed 
the same dexterity as in contriving; it is not easy to 
conceive how any part of the fleet of merchant-men could 
have been saved. But whether their admirals made a 
wrong disposition; ot whether their orders were but 
indifferently obeyed ; certain it is, that they did not strike 
near so heavy a blow as they might have done. Yet the 
mischief they did was very great, and severely felt both 
by the English and Dutch trade. According to some 
accounts, besides four of the largest Smyrna ships, which 
M* Coetlogon burnt or sunk at Gibraltar; and seven 
which he took, M. de Tourville and the count d’Estrees 
took two Dutch men-of-war, burnt a rich pinnace, and an 
English man-of-war; took twenty-nine merchant-men, 
and destroyed about fifty raore.+ The value of the 
cargoes, and the men-of-war together, might amount to 

♦ Burckef s Memoirs, p. 196, Burnet’s History of his own Thne, 
vol. ii. p* Tiiidal’s Continuation of liapin. London Gazette, 
No. ms. 

t Kennet, Burnet; but more particularly the Present State of 
Europe, for the year 1693, 
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one million sterling, or thereabouts; whereas the French, 
if they had taken the whole fleet, as, considering their 
prodigious superiority, they m%ht easily have done, must 
have been gainers of upwards of four millions. As it 
was, the loss fell very heavy upon us, without much 
enriching them. * 

The French writers treat this afiair as one of the most 
glmrious actions ever performed by their arms at sea. 
M. de Quin<y gives us a very concise account of the 
engagement, and then runs into a long detail of the 
prizes that were taken, and of the rich cargoes with 
which they were laden. He seems to be mistaken in 
many circumstances ; particularly in reporting our squa- 
dron to have consisted of twenty-seven men-of-war; and 
these, too, he makes much larger ships than they were. 
Father Daniel informs us, that M. Tourville at first 
apprehended the whole confederate fleet to have been 
ready to attack him; and, as he had not yet joined count 
d’Fstrees, he thought proper to deta<di twenfy sail of 
stout ships to fell upon the English, in case they proved 
the Smyrna fleet; and disposed the rest of his ships in the 
best oirfer possible for supporring them. This, he says, 
was executed so vigorously, that sixty merchant-men 
were burnt, sunk, or run a-shore, and twenty-seven 
taken, t 

The different relations published at that time, admit a 
great mismanagement in the French commanders ; some of 

• I ((round my oomputatiou on the account given by tho Dutch 
writers; fornotwithstanding the noise this affair made in England, 
and its becoming afterwards, as the reader will find, the subject of a 
pailiamcntary inquiry ; yet no certain or exact account was ever pnb- 
Hriied here. 

t These accounts are to be found in the Ilistoire Militaire, tom. ii. 
p. 708, and in the Histoiic de ia MiUcc Francoise, tom. ii. p. 493. 
As to the account taken horn the memoirs of the count de I'onibin, 
upon which some of our writers lay a great stress, I must confess I 
do not beUeve it, because { am convinced those memoirs are net 
genuine 
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(hem charge it upon M. Tourville^ others on M. Gaharet.^ 
The truth seems to be, that M. Tourville’s orders for 
stretching out to sea, at the beginning of the action, were 
not well obeyed ; and that the pressing so hard on the two 
Dutch men-of-war, and the ships that remained with 
tliem, was a felse step they could never afterwards recover. 
In order, however, to hide these mistakes from the eyes 
of the people of France, and to magnify the advantage 
gained^ to the utmost ; a pompous account was printed at 
Toulon, full of very extraordinaiy circumstances, and 
swelling the loss of the English and Dutch to the amount 
of sixty millions of livres; that is, to about three times 
as much as it really was, t The modesty and impartiality 
of the Dutch accounts of this unfortunate affair, deserve 
particular notice. They state the loss v6ry nearly as high 
as the best French writers; but, at the same time, they 
confess it had been much greater, but for the prudence of 
Sir George Rooke, on whose conduct they bestow such 
praises, as a complete victoiy would scarcely have 
torfed from his countiymen. I am, however, inclined to 
think he deserved them; because even Bishop Burnet, 
who was no great friend to that admiral, does not pretend 
to find out one wrong step in this whole proceeding. J 

* I jncot with thjs in the Gazettes and Journals of those times^ 
which say, that M. Tourville threw the blame upon Gabaret, as not 
punctiialJy obeying Ms orders; as, on the other hand, Gabaret 
charged it ou the marshal, as not acting 'vigorously enough, which 
redeetion Is said to have put him upon exposing himself tn such a 
manner at Malaga, as had like to have cost him Ms life. 

t An extract of this account 1 have seen and read; and wMch, 
though calculated to do honour to the French nation, does in reality 
much more to the Butch ; for it is confessed, that e%hteen Fiench 
j»hlps had much ado to master two of the states men-of^war. 

J The sieur du Mont, who then wrote a political journal in Hol- 
land, gives this account of the matter: 

This is certain, that they missed the greatest part of the convoy, 
and that Sir George Rooke, upon tMs occasion, acquired infinitely 
more honour than those who commanded the French fleet While 
** the one, though unable to resist such as attacked him, 'm the mid:^ 
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But the consequences of this engagement were no less 
fatal than the action itself; for M. Tourville, to make 
amends for letting so great a part of the English fleet 
escape, resolved to do his utmost to take or destroy such 
ships as had retired into the Spanish ports. With this 
view, he came on the 20th of July before Malaga; and 
sent a message to the governor, that be had no design to 
injure the town, unless they attempted to defend the 
English and Dutch ships ; in which case, he wouM bom* 
bard it. The governor answered, he had the king of 
Spain’s orders to protect them, and therefore, as his duty 
required, he would do it to the utmost of his power. 
There were four Dutch ships and one English in the mole, 
which he attacked with great fury. ^ The men on board 
the ships made a long and gallant defence, especially the 
Union frigate, which the French twice attempted to burn, 
and were as often repulsed. But when it appeared a 
thing impossible to preserve the ships any longer, against 
so unequal a force, the masters thought proper to bore 
holes and sink them, t 

A.D. To Cadiz they sent a squadron of fourteen men of war, 
and two bomb-ketches, and soon after followed with the 
whole fleet But they were able to effect little ; for the 
English and Dutch ships immediately retired out of the 
road into the port, where they were so well protected by 
the cannon of the place, that the French were forced to 

of threatening dangers, by his prudence, dexterity, and courage, 
** saved die host part of the fleet committed to his charge, at a time 
** that others suffered themselves to be depiived, by the superiour 
skill of this admiral, of a booty, which, if they could have kept, 
** fortune put into their hands.” 

* Burchetts Naval Histoiy, p. 489. London Gazette, No. 2895. 
Quincy Ilistoire Militaire de Louis XIV. tom. ii. p. 597, 598. Mer- 
eure Historique k Politique, tom. xv. p. S32. 

t Jiome have condemned this, as done too hastily; but, without 
question, the next thing to preserving a ship and cargo, is destroying 
it in time. 
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content themselres \\ith burning two ships they had inter- 
cepted in the road, and had hindered from getting in with 
the rest. ^ At Gibraltar, after an obstinate defence, 
several rich ships were burnt and sunk, together with a 
Dutch man of war. The Marquis De Quincy, after re- 
lating these exploits particularly, tells us, that Marshal 
Tourville sent twenty-four prizes into Toulon, and com- 
putes the whole loss at thirty-six millions of livres, or 
thereabouts, t It is now time to return to Admiral Rooke, 
and the care taken by him of the remainder of the fleet of 
merchantmen under his protection. 

When he formed a resolution of going to the Madeiras, 
he sent home the Lark man of war with the news of his 
misfortune, and then continued his course for those 
islands 3 where he found at his arrival the Monk, Captain 
Fairborne, and no other ship* J After taking in water, 
and what else he had occasion for there, on the 27th of 
June he sailed for Ireland; and, on the 29th of July, 
1693, he arrived safely at Cork, with about fifty sail of 
ships of all sorts, men of war and merchant-men. § Soon 
after his arrival he received orders from the admirals, to 
send six of the largest ships to the fleet, and to go with 

,a.CCording to a Spanish list printed at Seville, the ships preserved 
here were three English men of war, sixteen merchant men, tiivo 
Dutch men of war, eleven merchant ships, three Danes, two Ham- 
burghers, one Swede, one Ostender, and one Venetian. Biuchet 
reflects, notwithstanding this, on the governor of Cadiz; hut, for all 
that I can find, without any reason ; for, as to sending M. Tourville 
some fresh provisions for his own table, I look upon it as an act of 
civility, not of treacheiy. 

fThe marquis steers in the middle. Marshal Tourville^s own 
account says, the masters of the ships that were taken, oompated the 
loss at twenty millions ; and the relation published by authoiify at 
Toulon, speaks of sixty millions. 

J Burchetts Memoirs, p. 196. 

§ The Sieur Du Mont, in Ms Memoirs for tlie montli of August, 
1693, says. Sir Oeorge Rooke arrived with twelve sail of English and 
Dutch men of war, and between forty and fifty sail of met chant ships. 
See also the London Gazette, No. 2894, 2896. 
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the rest to Kingsale. But Sir George^ conceiving that 
little service could be expected from the latter, because 
they were in a very bad condition; chose, therefore, to 
send them under the command of Captaiii Fairborne to 
Kingsale ; and went in person with the §ix men of war to 
the fleet ; ^ of the proceedings of which, from the time of 
Sir George Rooke’s departure, we are next to speak, 
though that is both a difficult and unpleasant subject. 

The flag-officers held a council of war on the 9th of 
July, in which it was resolved to sail forty leagues S* W. 
of Ushant; and there to consider what would be the next 
convenient step for intercepting the enemy’s fleet in their 
return from the Mediterranean. In pursuance of this 
resolution, they put to sea two days after ; but wei^e so 
terribly ruffled by a storm, that they were forced to return 
into Torbay. Upon the 17th, the wind proving fair, they 
put to sea again, and proceeded to their intended station, 
from whence they 6ent out light ships in search of Sir 
George Rooke, and to cruke on the Spanish coast, in 
order to get some, intelligence of the enemy. The former 
carried the orders we before mentioned to the admiral ; 
but the latter were not so lucky as to give any light into 
the proceedings of the French fleet, t 

While things were in this condition, an accident 
happened which might have been attended with very ill 
'•consequences. Our fleet had sailed when they were very 
indifferently furnished with provisions, upon a promise 
that these should be immediately sent after them. In 
beginning of the month of August, fifty vessels, laden 
with provisions, proceeded from’the river Thames in quest 
of the fleet, under the convoy of two English and five 
Dutch men of war ; but the fleet being forced from their 

* Burchetts Mmoirs, p. 190, 19T. Burnet's History of his own 
Time, vol. ii p. 116. Present Ste.te of Em ope for August, 1693^ 
p. $98. 

t Burehefs Naval History, p.490. 
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station, ihey not only missed them? but lost their convoy. 

They met, however, with Sir George Rooke’s squadron, 
in its passage from Kingsale, and he brought them safe to 
the fleet on the I6th of August;* and on the 25th of the 
same month, they had orders to return to St. Helen’s, 
where they put the four regiments, that had been on 
board the whole summer, on shore ; and then the fleet 
was dispersed, having done as little for the honour of the 
English nation, as any fleet that ever was fitted out. + 

On the 19th of September, 1693, fifteen Dutch ships of A.B. 
the line of battle, and two frigates, were ordered by his 
majesty to Holland; and twenty-six men of war, and 
seven fire-ships, were assigned for the winter-guard, $ 
which it was then thought would have put an end to the 
military operations of this year; but it soon after ap- 
peared, that there was yet a secret expedition to be 
attempted, in order to soften a little the joy of the French 
for having taken the Smyrna fleet. % 

On the 13th of November, Commodore Benbow, in 
conjunction with Captain Philips, the engineer, with a 
squadron of twelve men of war, four bomb- vessels, and 
ten brigantines and well-boats, sailed for St. Malo, 
where they arrived on the 16th, and about four in the 
afternoon anchored before Quince-fort. Three of the 
bomb-vessels, with the brigantines and well-boats, bore 
in, and anchored within half a mile of the town. About 
eleven they began to fire, and continued firing till four in 
the morning, when they were constrained to warp, to 
prevent grounding. On the 17th, they went in again, 
and threw seventy bombs that day. They continued 

♦ London Gazette, No. 3898. Mercure Historfque & Folitiqne, 
tom. XV. p. 341. Memoirs of Admiral Hooke. 

t London Gazette, No. 2901. Burnet's History of feis own Time, 
vol. ii. p, 11(5. 

I Burcket's Memoirs, p. 301. 

§ It is remarkable that this is not so much asS mentioned by Secretaiy 
Barchet See the Present State of Buropc for 1093, p. 404. 
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firing on the ISth, but with frequent intermissions, whicli 
made the inhabitants believe they were about to withdraw : 
however, they landed on an island near the town, and 
burnt a convent. On the 19th, being Sunday, they lay 
still till the evening, when, by the favour of a fresh gale 
of wind, a strong tide, and a very dark night, they sent 
in an extraordinary fire-ship, * of about three hundred 
tons burden, which the French will have to be a monstrous 
machine, and which was intended to have reduced the 
town to ashes; and indeed would have done it, but for 
an unforeseen accident, for she struck upon a rock, within 
pistol-shot of the place where they intended to have 
moored her. 

The engineer, who was on board, did all he could to 
get her off, but to no purpose. At last, finding the vessel 
begin to open, and fearing she might sink, he set fire to 
her. The sea-water, which had penetrated in many 
places, prevented the carcasses firom taking fire. The 
explosion, however, was terrible beyond'description; it 
. shook the whole town like an earthquake ; broke all glass 
and earthen ware for three leagues round; and struck off 
the roofs of three hundred houses. The most extraordi* 
nary thing of all was this, that the capstem of the vessel, 
which weighed two hundred weight, was carried over the 
waUs, and beat a house it fell upon down to tlie ground, t 

♦ I take these particulars from Commodore Benbow's account. 
See London Gazette, No. 2937. Mercure Historique & Politique, 
tom. XT. p. 669. Kennef 6 Complete History of England, vol. iii. 
p. 661. 

t The French writers say, that this was one of those dreadful 
machines styled infernals ; which the Dutch made use of to destroy 
the bridge over the Scheldt, vhen theprinceof Parma seized Antweip,^ 
in the year 1585. The reader will perceive, by the following descrip- 
tion, that it was in fact a fire-ship, conlrired to operate when moored 
close to the town walls. It was a new ship of about three hundred, 
or, as M. Be Quincy says, three hundred and fifty tons. At the 
bottom of the hold were a hundred barrels of powder; these were 
covered with pitch, sulphur, rosin, tow, straw, and feggots; oyer 
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The greatest part of the walls toward the sea fell do^n 
also; and if there had been a suflScient number of land- 
troops on board, the place might with ease have been 
taken and pillaged. As it was, they demolished Quince- 
fort, carried off eighty prisoners, and frightened most of 
the people out of the town. This expedition was well- 
timed, and well executed. It struck a panic into the 
inhsibitants of St. Malo, whence the most troublesome of 
the French privateers were fitted out ; and it served to 
awaken that whole nation from their golden dreams of the 
empire of the sea, by shewing them what a very small 
squadron of English ships could do, when commanded by 
men of resolution and experience. 

The king returned to England in the latter end of the 
month of October, 1693, under the escort of a small 
squadron of men of war, commanded by Rear-admiral 
Mitchel. '^On the 6th of November, his majesty de- 
clared his resolution *to employ Admiral Russel the next 
year at sea. t Oil the 7th, the parliament met, and his 
majesty opened the sessions with a speech, | which began 
thus ; am always glad to meet you here, and I could 
heartfly wish that our satisfection were not lessened at 
present, by reflecting upon the disadvantages we have 

whioh lay beams bored through, to give air to tbe fire ; and upon 
these lay three hundred carcasses, filled withgienadoes, chain-shot, 
iron bullets, pistols loaded, and wrapt in linen pitched, broken iron 
bars, and the bottoms of glass bottles. There were six holes or 
mouths, to let out the flames, which were so vehement, as to consume 
the hardest substances ; and could be checked by nothing but the 
pouring in of hot water. The French report, that the engineer, who 
contrived this vessel, was blown up in her ; because they found the 
body of a man, well dressed, upon ihe shore, and in his pocket-book 
a journal of the expedition. He was, however, only a mate to one of 
the vessels. 

* London Gaizette, No. 2919. Mercure Historique & Politique, 
tom. XV. p. 589. 

t Kennefs History of England, vol. iii. p. 657. Bumef s History of 
his own Time, vol. ii.' p. 123. London Gazette, No. 2^21. 

t London Gazette, No* 2921. 
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receiTed this year at land, and the miscarriages in onr 
affairs at sea* I think it is evident, that the {bnner 
were only occasioned by the great number of our 
enemies, which exceeded ours in all places. For what 
<< relates to the latter, which has brought so great a 
disgrace upon the nation, I have resented it extremely ; ^ 
** and, as 1 will take care that those who have not done 
their duty shall be punished, so I am resolved to use 
my utmost endeavours that our power at sea may be 
rightly managed for the future. And it may well 
deserve your consideration, whether we are not de* 
fective both in the number of our shipping, and in 
« proper ports to the westward, for the better annoying 
our enemies and protecting our trade, which is so 
essential to the welfare of this kingdom.^’ Upon this 
the house of commons came unanimously to a resolution, 
that they would support their majesties and their govern* 
ment; inquire into the miscarriages of the fleet in the 
preceding summer; and consider of all possible ways and 
means for conserving the trade of the nation. 

The house of commons, to shew they were in earnest, 
examined all the admirals strictly, particularly Sir George 
Booke, though he was so il\ as to be scarcely able to speak, 

♦ There had been an in^iry set on foot before the council, a$ 
appears from the followmg notice, printed in the London Gazette, 
October 26tli, td9S, No. 2917: 

** Whereas a report had been raised, and spre^fcd, by Hemy Kille* 
" grew, Bsq. Sir Ralph Belaval, and Sir ^londcsley Shovel, admirals 
^ of their majesties fleet, that (hen^ht honourable rije Lord Viscount 
** Falkland^ one of the lords of their majesties most hononiable priry 
council, (he was also at the head of the admiralty,) did, upm read- 
" ing a paper at the board, stifle something that was materia to their 
justification ; the lords of the council, having’ considered and 
"examined into the matter, are satisfied, and do declare, that the 
" report is false and scandalous. Although, upon the said examination, 
" it did also appear, that aomethiag happened which might mislead the 
" admirals into that error. And it is ordered in council, that this be 
" printed «and publiriied in the Gazette/^ 
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n& withal so lame of the goutj that a chair was set for 
im at the bar of the house. On the 17th of November, 
[ley came to a resolution, That, upon examination of 
the miscarriage of the iBieet, this liouse is of opinion, 
that there hath been a notorious and treacherous mis* 
management in that affair.” Yet, afterwards, a nega* 
iye was put on a resolution to censure the admirals com* 
landing in chief; and so, by degrees, after much noise 
nd clamour, the matter blew over. 

Two circumstances contributed principally to their 
afety ; the first was, that it could not be made clear to 
he house, that the admirals had information of the Brest 
quadron’s putting to sea on the 11th of May, though it 
vas evident that such advice had been given to the 
>rivy-counril ; the second, that the Lord Falkland, who 
ras very active in this prosecution of the admirals, fell 
inder the displeasure of tlie house for very indirect 
practices in relation to the navy ; whiti gave the more 
►ffence, because he was at that time first commissioner of 
he admiralty. Upon the whole, regard to truth obliges 
ne to say, that there was enough done in this affair to 
rritate and inflame, and very little to calm or satisfy the 
lation; which last, however, ought to be the end of all 
>arUamentary inquiries. ^ 

♦ What Bumet says on this subject is so concise^ and at th« 

ame time so strong, and to the pmpose^ that I think myself oh%ed 
0 lay it beiore the reader for his faither information: 

** The inqiiiiy into the conduct at sea, particularly with relation to 
the Smyrna fleet, took up much time, and held long. Great except 
tions were taken to the many delays, by which it seemed a train was 
laid, that they should not get out of our ports, till the French were 
ready to lay in their way, and intercept them. Our want of intelli- 
gence was much complained of; the instructions, that the admirals 
who commanded the fleet had received from the cabinet council, 
were thought ill given, and yet worse executed. Their orders 
seemed weakly drawn, ambiguous, and defective; nor had they 
shewed any szeal in doing more than strictly to obey such orders ; 
they had^ery cautiously kept within them, and had been very 


ill 
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But) notwithstanding the admirals escaped, j^et many 
things were laid open in the house of commons which 
reflected extremely on the management of the navy. It 
appeared, particularly, that tlie sum of one million thirty 
six thousand four hundred and fifteen pounds was due for 
seamen’s wages. This struck the house with astonishment, 
and accounted, at the same time, very fully for the back*, 
wardness of the sailors in entering into the public service. 
To provide a remedy for so great an evil, and to encou- 
rage the seamen for the future, the commons voted five 
hundred thousand pounds* toward the discharge of the 
debt; and two millions for the service of the fleet; that 
his majesty might be able to perform the promise he had 
made them of taking care that things should go next year 
better at sea. ^ His majesty also made several changes in 
the ministry, which gave great satisfaction ; for the late 
inquiries had made it evident, that the dependents on 
some great men were principally concerned in giving in- 
formation to the French of all our motions; a conduct 

^ careful never to exceed them in a tittle. They had used no dili- 
^ gmcc to get certain information coneeming the French fleet, 
“ whether it was still in Brest, or had sailed out. But in that im- 
portant matter they had trusted general and uncertain repoils too 
^ easily. Nor had they sailed far enough with Rooke to see him past 
^ danger. To all this their answer was, that they had observed their 
orders; they had reason to think the French weie still in Brest; 
** that therefore it was not safe to sail too far fiom the coast of Eng- 
" land, when they bad, as they understood, giound to belic\ e, tliat 
" they had left behind them a gi eat naval force, w Inch might make an 
“ impression on our coast, when they \vere at too great a distance 
fiom it Tlie getting coitain intelligence fiom Brest was repre- 
sented as impracticable. They had many specious things to say in 
their own defence, and many friends to support them : for it was now 
" the business of one party to accuse, and of anothei to justity their 
conduct. Ill conclusion, there was not ground suflicient to con- 
demn the adiniials, since they had followed their instructions : so a 
vote passed in their favour," 

♦ Kennef s History of England, vol. iii. p. 659. The Present 
State of Europe for November, 1693, p. 443, Chandlers I)ebs!t&, 

vo] il tt. jLlft AOn 
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however coloured or clouded^ was a most gvm^ 
and glaring treason against their country ; such as ought 
to have drawn upon them the severest punishment while 
living, and which deberves to he transmitted to posterity 
with a proper note of infamy, to prevent like practices in 
succeeding times. 

Before we speak of the naval operations of the year 
1694, it will be necessary to give some account of the 
sending Sir Francis Wheeler with his squadron into the 
Mediterranean ; as that w^as a measure not only concerted, 
but executed in the preceding year, though its being 
altogether independent of other affairs, made it not so 
proper to mention it before. The great blow the English 
and Dutch commerce had received there by the intercepting 
the Smyrna fleet ; and the danger there was in leaving 
the remains of that fleet any longer in Spanish harbours, 
engaged the board of admiralty to send their orders fl>r 
Sir Francis Wheeler to proceed with a squadron of 
twenty-five men of war and frigates, in conjunction with 
a Dutch vice-admiral and his squadron, to the Mediter- 
ranean, where he had instructions to use his utmost 
endeavour to procure the safe return of the plate fleet 
into Cadiz ; then he was to leave a suflBcient convoy for 
bringing home the ships in that port to England : he was 
next to convoy the Turkish ships as fer as the channel of 
Malta; then, in conjunction with the Spanish fleet, he 
was to annoy the enemy’s trade, till he judged his detached 
ships were about to return; and, after joining them at the 
appointed place of rendezvous, he was to bring back with 
him all the merchant-ships ready to sail from any of the 
ports in the Streights, or from Cadiz* ^ 

* These instructions may be found at large inBurchefs Memoirs, 
p. eol ; and are indisputably those given to the admiral. But the, 
French published abundance of strange stoiics about Sir Francis 
WTieeler^s commission, such as that he intended to bombard Genoa, 
in order to force that republic to comply with the demands of the king 
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On the 27th of November, in pursuance of these in- 
structions, he sailed, and on the 4th of December sent 
the ships bound to Oporto thither under a convoy, as two 
days after he did those bound for Lisbon and St. Ubes ; 
and, having by his vigilance prevented a design of the 
French to intercept part of the merchant-ships under his 
convoy, he arrived on the 19th of January in the bay of 
Cadiz ; having lost company in his passage with only one 
of a hundred and sixty-five ships which sailed with him 
from England. ^ So happy was the beginning of an ex- 
pedition, which proved afterwards so unfortunate ! 

On the admiral’s arriving at Cadiz, he found the 
Spanish fleet in no condition to sail, but had the satisfac- 
tion of finding the flota safely arrived, t On the 25th of 
Januaiy, rear-admiral Neville joined him with the ships 
he had ordered to cruize off Cape St. Vincent, together 
with the detached convoys which the French in vain had 
endeavoured to intercept. Sir Francis Wheeler, upon 
this, appointed a squadron of four English and as many 
Dutch men-of-war, with a fire-ship, under the command 
of vice-admiral Hopson, to bring home the merchant- 
ships that were ready ; and, on the 10th of February, 
sailed with the rest of the squadron to execute the re- 
maining part of his instructions. On the 17th of the 
same month, being off the bay of Gibraltar, and having 
been driven out of the Straits-mouth, he met with a storm, 
which increased till the 19th in the morning; when the 
admiral, seeing the Gut, stood away for it, and made a 
proper signal to the rest of the fleet, and was followed by 
Vice-admiral Callemberg, who first saw his signal, and 
other ships. But they, having the bay of Gibraltar open, 
and in all probability mistaking it for the Straits-mouth, 

of Spain; that kc kad views on tke Pope^s tenitories, and whatever 
else tkey thought might contribute to incense the Italian princes. 

^ Sec the Present State of Eiir<^e for January, 1694?. 

t Bmrchef* Memoirs, p. 206. 
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put in there, which occasioned their unhappy misfortune ; 
for it being a lee shore, foul ground, and their sails flying 
into the air, they were forced to let go their anchors, of 
which many were lost, most of their cables spoiled, and ♦ 
several of their ships run on shore. * 

In the mean time, the Sussex, on board which the 
admiral was, foundered at sea, and himseli^ with all his 
crew, to the number of five hundred and fifty were lost, 
only two Turks escaping. The admiraPs body was soon 
after found on a sand-bank, in his shirt and slippers : it 
was guessed from thence, that, seeing the ship about to 
sink, he intended to have thrown himself into the sea, 
and attempt to save himself by swimming. + The whole 
squadron suffered extremely, and were obliged to remain, 
by contrary winds, a long time at Gibraltar ; and at length, 
in the beginning of May, sailed for Cadi^. | In the mean 
time, vice-admiral Hopson, in pursuance of the orders 
before-mentioned, sailed wit!i-4he homeward-bound ships, 

* The particulars of this mMortaie may b© seen in the followiftg 
list: 

Men. 

The Cambridge, a ship of 70 guns, run ashore about four in 


the momiug, and lost too 

Thf Lumley Castle, lost 130 

The Seipent bomb-vessel, foundered ts 

The William ketch, ran ashore 15 

The Mavy ketch, foundered 10 

The Great George, a Turkey ship, lost 00 

The Aleppo Factor, lost $ 

^ The Golden Frigate of Venice, lost /. S3 

The Berkshire, a Turkey ship ^i5 

' The Indian Merchant, a Turkey sliip n 

The William, for Leghorn, lost.. 1 


4og 

t We have several accounts of this in the Gazettes; and his body 
was afterwards embalmed, and sent into England. 

J Kennef s Complete History of England^ voL iii, p. dai» Life of 
K. WUUam, p. 878* Columna Rostrata, p* 58. 
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and arrived safely off the lihsard oft the 5th of April; 
1694, ^ 

We have before observed, one of the first steps taken 
* by King William after his return from Flanders, and his 
hearing of the unfortunate affair of the Smyrna fleet, was 
the appointing Edward Russel, Esq; admiral and com* 
mander in chief of the fleet which should put to sea the 
next spi'ing. As a farther testimony of his majesty’s con- 
fidence in that great man, he directed a new commission 
of admiralty, wherein Edward Russel, Esq; Sir John 
Lowther, Henry Priestman, Esq; Robert Austen, Esq; 
Sir Robert Rich, Sir George Rooke, and Sir John Hob- 
A.D, Ion, were included. + The command of the fleet being 
1694. provided for, the next thing was, to fix on such de- 
signs as were proper for retrieving the glory of the 
English arms, and blotting out the memory of the unfor- 
tunate accidents that had lately happened. In the first 
place, it was resolved, that a formidable descent should 
be actually made on the French coast, in order to effect 
what had been long ago proposed, the erecting a fort on a 
certain promontory near Brest, which should command 
the haven, and entirely prevent the assembling, as the 
French were wont to do, their grand fleets there. $ It 
was also judged requisite to send a strong fleet into the 
Mediterranean, as well to succour the king of Spain, 
whose affairs were much distressed by the French naval 
power; as to prevent the Toulon squadron firom coming 
into the ocean, and hindering the French thereby from 
making any figure this year at sea.§ In order to ac- 
complish these schemes, all imaginable pains Were taken, 
* and no expense spared, either in England or Holland, to 

^ Bmcbef » Naval History, p. 495# 

t See the Present State ef Europe for May, 1694, p. 166. 

X Hbt Militaire. P. Haniel. Memoirs du Temps. Burners 
tery of his own Time, vol. ii p. 1S9, ISO. 

§ Kennef s History of England, vol iii. p. 664. Life of King 
Wiliiaia, p. 3T6-^ Oldmixon^S l^Bstoiy of the Staarts, yoL ib p. 91. 
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fit out a more numerous fleet, and to send it earfier to sea, 
than in any year since the war began. 

On the 1st of May, Admiral Russel took the command 
of the fleet at St. Helen’s, which consisted of fifty-two 
English and forty-one Dutch ships of the line, besides 
frigates, fire-ships, and other smaller ressels. On the 3d, 
the admiral sailed with the grand fleet, leaving Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel with a strong squadron at Portsmouth, 
in order to embark the land forces. On the 9th, being 
fifteen leagues S. S. W. of the Lizard, the admiral was 
informed by the captain of a Swedish ship, that there lay 
in Bertaume-bay a fleet of French merchant-men, bound 
to the eastward; upon which he immediately detached 
Captain Pritchard in the Monmouth, together with the 
Resolution and Roebuck fire-ships, with orders either to 
take or destroy them. Accordingly, on the 10th, as soon 
as it was light, they made the French shore about seven 
miles from the fleet ; and, by five o’clock, they saw several 
ships behind a point of land near Conquet-bay, which, 
upon a signal given firom one of their scouts, immediately 
put to sea. In the mean time, Captain Pritchard pursued 
the man-of-war that was then: convoy, and forced her to 
haul in with the shore, and run against the rocks under 
the outermost castle; and fliis man-of-war proved to be 
the Jersey frigate, which the enemy hj^ taken from us in 
the West Indies, and which soon after blew up, and with 
hmr two sloops of between ten and sixteen ^ns. The 
merchant-ships were in all about fifty-five sail, of which, 
thirty-five were burnt or sunk; twenly-five in Whitesand- 
bay; four on the south side of the point of the bay; and 
six on the south side of Cmaquet; their lading b^ng far 
tbe mrat part salt, wine, and brandy. Some few days 
after, two other ships took and destroyed seventeen French 
vessels laden with com and other provisions. * 

* Life of K, 'WUliam, p. S7A Present State of Fnroiie for May, 
1694 p. 167. Colnmm llosfeata, p. SOS. Le Clerc HUt. des Pro« 
vinees Gides^ tom, iji. p. 4S7. 
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The admiral returned back again to St. Helen’s by th« 
time he judged that Sir Cloudesley Shovel could have 
executed the orders he had left with him ; and finding the 
land-forces completely embarked, and every thing ready, - 
he sailed with the whole fleet on the 29th of May, having^ 
before giten the necessary directions for the separating, 
'at a proper station, of the squadron that was intended for 
.the Brest expedition, and which v/as to be commanded by 
the Lord Berkley. * On the last day of the month, at 
irine in the morning, a council of war was held on board 
the Britannia, at which were present the following per- 
sons, vis. Edward Russel, Esq ; admiral of the fleet, the 
Lord Berkley, admiral of the blue, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
vice-admiral of the red, Colonel Aylmer, vice-admiral of 
the blue, Colonel Mitchel, rear-admiral of the red, the 
marquis of Caermarthen, rear-admiral of the blue, Cap- 
tain Byng, eldest captain to the admiral, lieutenant- 
general Talmash, the earl of Macclesfield, the Lord 
Cutts, Sir Martin Becman, Admiral Allemande, admiral 
♦of the Dutch, Vice-admiral Vanderputtin, Vice-admiral 
Schey, Vice-admiral Vander-Goes, Rear-admiral Evert- 
zebf and Captain Vander-Dufien ; in which it was re- 
'solved, that the fleet designed for Brest should immediately 
proceed to Camaret-bay, and should land the forces on 
board under the direction of Lieutenant-general Talmash, 
and the necessaiy instructions were for this purpose given 
to Lord Berkley, and the ofiicers that went to command 
under him. i 

A. W. On the Sth June, the Lord Berkley parted, with his 
1694. squadron, from the grand fleet, having with him twenty- 
nine English and Dutch men-of-war of the line, besides 
.small ftigates, fire-ships, machines, tenders, well-boats, 
and five bomb-ketches. On the 6th, a. council of war was 

• •Foonal of the Brest expedition, by the jnsrqais of Caermarthen, 
M94, London, 4tQ. p. 5. 

t See his tastructiens in Burohef s Memoirs, p. SIS. 
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beld, in wliicli the proper measures were taken tor landing; 
the forces ; and it was agreed, that Lord Cutts should 
command six hundred grenadiers, and Lieutenant-general 
Talmash advance in person at the head of the troops that 
were to support them. On the 7th, the fleet came to an 
anchor between Camaret-hay and the bay of Bertaume, 
the French playing upon them with bombs from four 
batteries. The marquis of Caermarthen demanded leave 
of Lord Berkley the admiral to go into Camaret-bay, in 
order to observe the situation of the forts, and the posture 
of the enemy. On his lordship’s return, and making his 
report, the admiral ordered two sixty-gun ships to go in 
and cover the boats while they were landing ; to which 
the marquis objecting that it was too small a force, a 
council of war was called on the Sth, in which it was 
resolved to send in three English and as many Dutdi 
frigates, besides the two men-of-war before mentioned. 

One of these, however, the Richmond, deserted the 
post assigned her, and the marquis of Caermarthen carried 
in the other five, and posted them in their proper pla^s, 
which, though a veiy necessaiy, was a most dangerous 
service; since, at their going in, a bomb broke over the 
Monk, a great piece of which struck through her poop) 
and two decks more, and came out again into the ivater 
near one of the stern-ports on the larboard side, in the 
gnn room, killing three marines, and one of them by the 
side ^ the raarqnis. So soon as the Monk got into ^e 
hay, and came up with the western point, Camaret-fiwt 
fired upon her very warmly ; and, when the rest of tha 
ships were properly disposed, they were surprised to find 
themselves played upon from three batteries, not one of 
which was discerned till they felt the shot from it. These 
military compliments they returned with great spirit; 
and, by keeping a brisk and continual fire, covered 
the troops in their landing, which was not, however, 
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ptirfomed with that regularity that might hare heea 
^cpected. * 

The reason of this, since I do not find it already set 
down in any of our historians, I think myself obliged to 
give, as I have had it fi:om the mouths of many who were 
engaged in that warm service. The French had been so 
well informed of our design, and such strange delays had 
been made in embarking the forces ; that, when our fleet 
came upon the coast, they found the French cveiy where 
Oovered by impregnable entrenchments; and supported 
by a body of regular troops, more numerous than the 
Ibrces intended for this descent. This was represented to 
Xiieutenant-general Talmash in the council of war, and 
he was advised not to expose himself or his men : to 
which he answered ; “ This advice comes too late ; the 
honour of the English nation is at stake, and therefore 
“ 1 must and will land. I know that I sacrifice myself 
and the men; but it is necessary, and must be done, 
« that both our enemies and allies may know, that 
<< even desperate undertakings cannot daunt English 
" courage.” t 

He embarked on board the small vessels, with about 
^ht hundred men, and landed as many of them as he 
eoold, but to very little purpose; for several of the well- 
hoats sticking, all that were In them were either killed or 
wounded before they could get to the sliore; and those 
'^t did land were very soon driven back to their boats, 
and with much difficulty carried off again. Among tire 
wounded wa^Zieiffmrant'general Talmash himself who 

* See the maiqois of Caennaribeii’s account, p» 21. Bnrchefs 
Sleittoirs, p. 223. IMs of King William, p. STf. 

t Thia project, as 1 have been infonned, was first proposed by a 
land offioar to the eail Notbngham some years before ; and hints 
'of it having been given to the Rrench, they resolved to spare no cost 
Or pains, in caiee to prevent a scheme from taking effect which they 
kbew wonld have deprived &em of the best port they have in this 
parted the wodd. 
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received a shot in Ms thigh ; of which he soon after died** 
The marquis of Caermarthen, afterwards duke of Leeds^ 
whof e courage no man ever called in question, tells us on 
this occasion, that if the English force had been double 
to what it was, they would have found the attempt 
impracticable* 

When the men on board the ships saw only a few boats 
come off again, and the whole affair over, they began to 
be out of heart, and the marquis had much ado to bring 
them out of the bay. The monk had not either a yard or 
a sail, but was towed off; the rest of the vessels wete 
also brought away with great difficulty, except a Dutch 
frigate called the Teesep, of thirty guns, which had 
twelve feet water in her hold, all her men being killed 
except eight; and, of half an English company that was 
accidentally left on board her, only an ensig% i^drummer, 
and a private man, escaped ; so that they wete obliged to 
leave her behind. A council of war being called in tlie 
evening, it was resolved therein to return to Spithead. 
The loss upon this occasion was computed at seven hun- 
dred of the land-forces killed, wounded, and taken, and 
about four hundred killed and wounded on board the 
ships* t 


♦ Both the mar<|uis de Quiiw^ and Father Daniel commend die 
bravely of some French officers, who, they say, attacked and routed 
the English troops that were landed, and this with so small a force, as 
one hundred and twenty men, supported, however, by a regiment of 
dragoons. Tire glory of this will ^ sufficiently diminished, when it 
is known, that not above three hundred did land, and that many of 
these were wounded in getting ashore, and were so much exposed to 
the enemy^s artilleiy, that they never could he formed into any 
tolerable order. 

f Tlje marquis of Caermarthen in his account, does great justice 
to all ttie officers employed in this desperate service. He says, par- 
ticularly, page 40. My Lord Berkley, during all this expedition, 
** has had a great deal of unusual trouble by reason of the embark* 
^ ations of the soldiers; notwithstandii^ which, both by his advice 
at councils of war, and issuing of orders, which his lordship has 
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The marquis de Quincy, who is at once the most exact 
and most moderate of all the French writers, informs us, 
that, at the time this attempt was made, M. de Vauban had 
taken care to put the town of Brest into an excellent state 
of defence-^ It was surrounded with strong walls, good 
ramparts, large and deep ditches cut in the rock, with 
bastions and half*moons at proper distances. lie had 
erected a new battery of sixteen pieces of cannon and six 
mortars on the bastion of the town, nearest the castle, 
between it and the grand batteiy, with several smaller 
batteries in other places. He had likewise taken care to 
render all the vaults in the castle bomb-proof, and had 
made the best disposition possible of ninety mortars, and 
three hundred pieces of large cannon. As for the vessels ’ 
in the ports, they were placed out of the reach even of 
bombs; smd, with respect of men, he had fourteen hun^ 
dred bombardiers, three thousand gentlemen who served 
as volunteers, and of regular troops four thousand foot, 
and a regiment of dragoons- * 

General TalmashV landing, therefore, with eight 
hundred men, might well be called a sacrifice, and yet 
more than half of these could never be got on shore ; we 
must, therefore^ admit, that when the marquis says four 
hundred were killed, five hundred forty-eight soldiers and 
forty officers made prisoners, he carries the thing a little 

done very methodically, he hath behaved himself, in my opinion, 
with all the conduct and pmdence that could be expected fiom a 
gentleman in his station. ' 

Lieutenant-general Talmash, the earl of Macclesdeld, my Lord 
Cutts, and hll the officers of the land-forces, I think, have shewn 
all the forwardness and readiness imaginable for the attempting 
** any thing that was possible to be done on this occasion. Theie are 
" no officers of note, that I can yet hear of, killed m this action, but 
Monsieur Lamote; and Lieutenant-general Talmash died, the 
Tuesday following, of the wound he received in his thigh. But 
** there^are seveial captains, &c. who are either killed or taken, of 
whose names I am as yet ignorant.'^ 

♦ Hist Mililaare, tom. ni. p. 77, 78, 79. 
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too fer. Fatter Daniel, however, and some other writers 
parrj it as far ; and indeed most of them agree in com? 
pitting our whole loss at two thousand. As to what they 
gay of ships being sunk, and hundreds of men drowned in 
the retreat, they are merely ornament,^ which trom fre-* 
quent use are become necessary to a French detail; as 
their having but forty-five men killed in this action is 
another stroke of the marvellous, which every reader 
perhaps may not be in the humour to credit. * 

After this unlucky attempt, the poor wounded Lieu-* 
tenant-general proposed, that a small squadron of frigates 
and bomb- vessels might be sent into the harbour of Brest 
to bombard that town ; but this was judged to be a rash, 
and, as things stood, an impracticable undertaking ; and, 
therefore, Lord Berkley sailed immediately for our own 
coasts, and arrived on the I5th of June, 1694 j, at St. 
Helen’s. There they found the queen’s orders to call a 
council of war, to consider how the ships and troop* 
might, after this fetal miscarriage, be best employed. 
After several consultations, it was resolved to keep no 
more than four regiments on board, and to make some 
attempts on the coast of Normandy. Advice of this being 
sent to court, and an answer being returned on the S7th 
of June; it was resolved, in another council of war, first 
to bombard the town of Dieppe ; and then to proceed 
along the French coast, and do eveiy where what preju*' 
dice they could. In pursuance of this resolution, they 
came before that place, but were forced to sea by a storm, 
and afterwards anchored off Dungeness, whence they 
sailed on the 6th of July, and arrived once more in Dieppe 
road on the 8th. The next day, they intended to have 

♦ Limiers, tom. ii. p. 565. Journal Historiquo de Loifis XIV. p. 
t7Tf 17$. See two letters written by Monsieur de Nointel, intendant 
bf Bretagne to Louis XIV. giving an aoeount of the aetion, in the 
Present State of Europe for June, 1694, p. 
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bombarded the place, but were prevented by exceeding 
foul weather for several days together. ^ 

On the 12 th, they began about nine in the morning to 
play upon the town of Dieppe^ and cohitmued without 
ceasing till about nine at night. About eleven, they sent 
in one of their machines which the French call infernals, 
with an intent to bum the pier; but several vessels full of 
stones, being very providently sunk before it^ rendered 
that ineffectual; so that, except astonishing the town 
by the mighty noise, it did little mischief, t 
Captain Dunbar, a Scotch gentleman, who commanded 
it, acquired immortal honour by his intrepidity on this 
occasion ; for the train not taking effect as was expected, 
ke went on board again, and finding the fuzee out, set fire 
to it a second time, for which he and those who went with 
him were deservedly rewarded. J They continued the 
bombardment afterwards till day-light; and the streets 
being narrow, the houses old, and most of them built of 
timber, the town was on fire in twenty places at once ; 
so that the far greater part of it was consumed to ashes. § 
The French court did all they could to stifle the report of 
thi% at least at Paris ; but the place was too near for any 
such artifices to take effect; so that, by endeavouring to 
lessen, they really increased the people’s apprehensions, 
and aU the inhabitants of the sea coasts would have aban-* * * § 

* Burclief 5 Memoirs, p. S25. Kennefs History of Ragland, vol iii. 
p. 664. Burnefs History of Ms ow Time, voL ii. p. 131. Columna 
Rostrata, p. 264. 

t Life of King William, p. 379. Oldmixon’s History of tUe Stuarts, 
vol ii. p, 92. Present State of Europe, for July 1694, p. 236. 

t Burcbef s Naval Histmry, p. 501. 

§ In the dates I generally follow the French writers, reducing tlie 
new style to the old, because they are usually more exact than our 
own. Father Daniel owns the total destruefion of Dieppe, but says 
it was immediately built up again at the expense of the French ling. 
If so, the inbabitants must be daily put in mind of the English man- 
fime power, by this very improvement of their town. 
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foiled their towns and villages, if forces had not been sent 
to restrain them. ^ 

After the bomferdment of Dieppe, the English squa- 
dron sailed along^ the coast, and obliged the French to 
march their forces night and day, in order to prevent the 
disembarking any troops ; which, however, was a thing 
the English admiral never intended. + On the 15th, 
about noon, Lord Berkeley arrived at Havre de Grace, 
and about four o’clock he began to bombard it. On the 
16th, 17th, and 18th, the French poured troops and 
militia into the place, in order to assist the inhabitants to 
put out the fires lighted from time to time by the bombs ; 
and as the wind continued blowing all that time directly 
from the shore, the EngKsh were not able to do much, 
though they remained still before the place, which threw 
all the adjacent country into a terrible consternation. On 
the 2ist, the wind being fevonrable, the small craft and 
bomb-%'essel$ were sent in, and continued bombarding the 
place the whole night ; by which a third part of the town 
was burnt down; a great part of the wall demolished; 
and, which was worst of all, abundance of poor people 
killed. $ All this, however, ‘ could not be performed 

^ See several letters printed in the Present State of Europe, for 
the month of July 1694, and the ^ct is eon&med by the French 
accounts. 

t Burchefs Naval History, p. 600, 501. Kennel »Bnrnefs His* 
tory of Ms own Time, voL h. p. 92. Larrey, tom. ii. p. 226. Keincourt, 
tom. iii. p. 38$. F. Daniel Journal Historique de Louis XIV. p, 178. 

i The Marquis de Quincy asserts positively, that there were not 
above twenty houses burnt in the Mwn ; but then he admits, that net 
only the inhabitants, but a vast number of soldiers, who were sent 
thither on puipose, labotared excessively in putting out the fires 
wherever the bombs fell ; which must have been attended with great 
loss of men and other inconveniences, 3But 1 must confess, I see no 
just cause why a medal should have been struck on the bombarding 
this place, rather than that of Dieppe. Yet such a one there was; 
having on one aide the king^s head in proSe, with these words, €htlieh 
mas Tm^^ms mmetissifnm; on the reverse was Perillus^s bull, with this 
inscriptioxi^ ISlm perH amtar, alluding to the French king's 


A.B. 

3694. 
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witiout loss ; many of the mortars melted ; the Grenado 
bomb-ship was blo^n up ; and the rest of the small craft 
were so shattered j that it was thought convenient to retire. 
But, even in doing this, care was taken fo give the French 
infinite disquiet; for, appearing before La Hogue, their 
forces were drawn that way ; but our squadron was in no 
condition to undertake any thing; and therefore, after 
alarming the enemy as much as possible, Lord Berkeley 
returned to St. Helen’s, on the 26th of July, 1694, in 
order to refit. ^ 

A.I). The court was veiy desirous that something should be 

1694. iiudertaken against Dunkirk, and for that purpose several 
expresses were despatched to the fleet ; but, upon a- nice 
examination of the different proposals made by the en- 
gineers and pilots, they were all of opinion that the 
season was too far advanced, and that nothing could be 
undertaken this year with any probability of success. A 
plan was then sent of Calais, which came from the king in 
Flanders ; but the scheme of bombarding that place was 
also judged impracticable by a council of war, which 
resolution was chiefly owing to the diffidence of the 
pilots. + On the 27 th of August, Lord Berkeley returned 
to London, and the command of the fleet, which consisted 
now only of frigates and small ships, devolved on Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, whose instructions were expressed to 
undertake something against Dunkirk at all events. 

Mr. Meesters, 'who was the inventor and director of the 
machines called infernals, was at this time in Flanders, 
endeavouring to collect pilots able to carry the squadron into 
the harbour of Dunkirk, or at least so far into the road, 

Iiaviog began tbis barbarous kind of war, by btiming the Palatinate, 
and bombarding Genoa. the exergae, Fortm (rrutm, exustus et 
mrm lomharSk Angh Btutmk, 1694* I. B. P. Gerard Van Loon 
ITSstoIre Metalljqae des Pays Bus, tom. iv. p- 16-6. 

* Burehefs Memoir^, p. Kennefs History of Engijmd, vol. iil 
p. 665. Oldmixon^s History of the Stuarts, voL ii. p. 9^. 

f Biirchefs Memoiri^ p# SS^r. 
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<as might enable them to destroy the enemy’s ships. jSir 
Cloudesley sailed to the Downs in the beginning of Sep- 
tember^ and on the 7th was joined by Mr. Meesters, with 
twenty-six Dutcff pilots; when Captain Benbow was ap- 
pointed to command the small ships, and to follow the 
instructions of Mr. Meesters, whose pilots did not perform 
what was expected from them. * On the 12th, however, 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel appeared before the to-wn of Dun- 
kirk, with thirteen English and six Dutch men-of-war, 
two bomb-vessels, seventeen machines, and other small 
craft. In the evening Captain Benbow went in, and 
sounded the western channel, between the Brake and the 
Main, notwithstanding a prodigious fire from the ships 
^and the citadel. The next day all the boats and small 
vessels were sent in again, with the Charles galley, and 
two bomb-vessels. 

In the afternoon, two of the machines were sent in. 
•The first took fire before she was near enough to do any 
•execution; whether it was that the cannon of the place set 
fire to it, as some of the French writers sa}'', or that those 
on board, finding it impossible either to bring it nearer or 
to get it off, were obliged to let it burn there. The other, 
which was the biggest, went in boldly, and advanced very 
near the mole-head ; but the tide set her on one side, so 
that she drove a cable’s length, and then blew up. t It 
was found, that the French had, according to custom, early 
intelligence of this design; and by driving piles before 

* This ignorance, cowardice, or wilfulness of the pilots^ seems to 
have been the chief cause of this miscarriage ; and whoever considers 
* attentively what has been vn-ilten upon this subject, by such as are 
best acquainted with maritime affairs, will be of my opinion^ that 
seamen^ above all others, are least inclined to expeditions of this sort. 
And, as such expeditious can only be executed by seamen, it may 
well be supposed that this is the fieat reason why ‘they so seldom 
succeed. 

t llistoire Militaire, tom. iii. p. 84, 85. Journal Historique df 
Louis XIV. p. 197 . 
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the pie]>Itead, and sinking ships on the back of the wes* 
temost pier, they had secured themsdres against all 
attempts of this nature. Sir Cloudesley Shovel being 
infbrined of this, and knowing that the spring tide^ were 
over, sailed away for Calais, and on the 17th sent the 
bomb-vessels in, and threw so many shells into the town, 
that about forty houses were ruined ; but the wind blowing 
hard that night, and a great swell of sea happening, the 
admiral was forced to bear away ; and the storm conti- 
nuing two days, he thought it not convenient to stay any 
longer, but returned with his whole squadron into the 
Downs, whence the bomb-vi^sels and machines were sent 
into the river Thames. * 

It was the opinion of a very intelligent person, who 
had, without question, good grounds for what he delivered, 
that the expense to which the nation was put by these 
bombardment^ was more than equivalent to what the 
enemy suffered by them. + It is certain, that all the sea- 
firing part of the world disapproved this manner of pur- 
suing the war at that time; and that all the writers who 
have touched upon this subject, have been carried away 
by the stream of their authority ; which, however, has not 
the same effect on me. In the first place, I tbinfe the 
manner in which the French had conducted the war in 
Grennany; their bombarding the ciiy of Genoa ; but, ^ve 
all, their piratically lying in wait for, and plundering our 
Smyrna fleet; and their pursuing and bombarding the 
remains of it in the ports of Spain, fully justified this 
manner of proceeding. The lex talionis certainly subsists 
between nations ; and as the French set such an example 
at their expeme, the allies could not be reasonably blamed 

• Present State of Europe, for September, 1694, p. 304, SOS. Co- 

Inmua Rostrata, p, 265. Pointer’s CbrouolQfdcal Historiim, vol. i. 
p.4i06, 

'■ t Naval Mmncdta; p. S34. 
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for writing after their copy. In these cases, those who set 
the precedent are to bear the blame as well as the loss, 
that suffering and shame may teach them moderation for 
the future. 

I must next observe, that, if we consider the expense 
the king of France must have been at in providing for the 
security of Brest ; and the inconveniences that must have 
attended the sending M. Tauban that way, with a corps 
of no less than twelve thousand regular troops ; the mar- 
quis de Beauvron, with a great detachment to Dieppe ; 
Marshal de Choiseul to Havre de Grace; the duke of 
Mmne, Count Toulouse, and Marshal Villeroy, with the 
greatest part of the army in Flanders, to Dunkirk. * 1 
say, take all these together, and it will appear the French 
suffered abundantly more than. we. 

But then, thirdly, this measure was absolutely neees- 
saiy; the French now styled themselves no bus of box« 
SB AS, that is the ocean and the ’Meditemmean; their 
gazettes were ftill of the triumphs of their maritime force; 
and, therefore, the bombarding their ports was an effectual 
method to convince all Europe of the emptiness of their 
bravadoes. It exalted the maritime power of the English 
nation; nused the drooping spirits of the people; gave 
satisfaction to the merchants whose vessels had beon plun- 
dered by the French privateers; and was, therefore, a 
great and glorious measure, whatever has been said against 
it by those who shew respect and compassion for a people 
who never shew us any marks of either, except wW 
civilify is the pure result of fear, or the eonsequence of 
deep distress. 

We are now to turn our eyes towards the Mediterranean, 
whitiier Admiral Russel sailed with the grand fleet, as we 
haveremsurked, on the 6th of June, 1634. Heamvedon 
the 25th off the rock of Lisbon, and thence sent orders to 


A.G. 

16F4. 


A.D. 

1694. 


* I take fee whole of tins affair from fee rrauoh kisferbur;. 
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Rear-admiral Neville, who, as we before observed, conSf-» 
manded the squadron which protected the English mer- 
chant^ships at Cadiz, to join him, which he did, with the 
Dutch Vice-admirals Callemberg and Evertzen, with 
sixteen ships of the line, which increased the number of 
those in the fleet to sixty-three. The admiral then re* 
solved to steer immediately for Barcelona, iu order to save 
that city, and the province of Catalonia, from falling into 
the hands of the French, who at that time had a numerous 
army, and a great naval force under the command of 
M. Tourville before, or at least veiy near the place. ^ 

This shews the wisdom of the administration in sending 
so great a fleet into those seas ; for, without such assist* 
anee, the Spaniards must have been undone, or, which was 
the view of that armament, forced to make a separate 
peace; and the French would have continued boasting 
and vapouring, as they had lately done, of their mighty 
•maritime power, persuading Algiers, and the rest of the 
States of Barbary, that the English were not able to look 
them in the face* But an end was now effectually put 
to those bravadoes, by the admiral’s procuring leave from 
the Dutch and Spaniards, who were at war with those 
States, that some Algerine men of war might have per- 
mission to come and take a view of the fleet ; which they 
did accordingly, and went home again very well satisfied. + 
On the other hand, the French admiral had no sooner 

♦ The Marquis do Quincy tells us, that Admiral Russel came into 
the Mediterranean very luckily for the presemtion of Barcelona, 
before which port he appeared on the last of July, with a fleet of one 
handled and thirty-six sail, of which eighty-eight wiere of the line of 
battle; and M. Tourville not being in a condition to look such a fleet 
in die face, letired, pursuant to his orders, into the harbour of Toulonu 
Hist Militaire, tom. iii. p. 86. 

t Burchefs Memoiis, p. 239, where we are told, that, notwiflistand- 
ing the precautions taken by Admiral Russel, one of the Algerine 
higates was soon after seized in his sight, by a Butch man of war, 
though she was presently released upon Ms application. 
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intelligeiiGe of the approach of our fleet, than he retired 
precipitately from before Barcelona, and soon after shut 
himself up in the port of Toulon; which put it entirely 
out of dispute, that the maritime powers were now able to 
give law to France in all parts of the world. * The siege 
of Barcelona too was raised, to the infinite joy of the king 
ofSpain, who testified his gratitude for this signal assist- 
ance, in the warmest and most public manner possible, t 

Our admiral, indeed, found the Spanish affairs in the 
most distressed condition imaginable. Their armadh con- 
sisted but of ten ships, and of these four only were of the 
line of battle ; the rest of small force, and .so rotten, that 
they could scarcely endure the firing of their oWn guns. 
Their army in Catalonia Was in a still worse condition ; it 
consisted but nine thousand men, without clothes, With- 
out pay, without provisions, without artillery, and even 
without tents. Tfie towns on the sea-coast were so 
meanly fortified, that, on the approach of a French scpia- 
dron, the people had no other way to secure themselves 
but by flight. Admiral Eussel stated all this in a letter to 
the king; Md, at the same time, offered the viceroy of 
Catalonia to do all that was in his power for his assist- 
ance; which, however, was not much, fpr, on the other 
hand, the demands made by the viceroy were excessively 
unreasonable, and what the admiral was able to do fould 
not much benefit him ; which was the reason that, together 
with an apprehension of provisions growing short, induced 
the admiral to desire the fleet might return home; frr 
which, when he had made aU the necessaiy preparation^* 
and was on the very point of quitting the Spanish cuast, he 
received an order under his majesty’s signet and 

V Hist Militairo. tom. Hi. p. 86. Kennefs Histoiy of Englani, 
Tol. iii. p. 665. Burnet’s Histo «7 oC bis own TiJOe, voL ii. p. isa. 
Life Sjog Willism, p. ST6, SBS. 

f Present Sta^o of iiarope for 3.69^ p. BST, STi. His* Catbolio 
majestjr is said to bare presented Admiri^ Bnssel vdtb a jewel of tbe 
alne of fourscore tbousand croWhs, and anotber to Vice-adniial 
Callembetg, o&ftw value of twelve ftmnsand crowns. 
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manual, directing liitn to winter at Cadiz. This embar- 
rassed bins extremely, and the rather, because no care was 
taken to send commissioners fur victualling ; so that this 
fell entirely upon the admiral, and was no small addition 
to the load of cares with which he was already op- 
pressed. * 

Yet, considering the importance of the service; the 
dangers to which the men would be exposed by any 
mismanagement in this affiiir; and how &r the honour of 
the English nation was at stake; he applied himself to 
this new employment with such diligence, that never men 
were better furnished with provisions and wine; and this 
too was managed with so great economy^ that notwith- 
standing the apparent diffetence between obtaining provi- 
sions for a great fleet and single ships ; yet, the former 
was victualled at as small an expense to the public as the 
latter, and, in many circumstances, at a much cheaper 
rate; nor did the admiral, when he found it necessary, 
make any scruple of engaging his personal credit and 
private estate, fpr the service of his country. + 

A. D. While the fleet continued before Alicant, the admiral 
despatched a squadron of ten ®iil, under tbe command of 
Bear-admiral Nqvjlle, with orders to pruize between the 
islands and the Barbary coast, as well to intercept any 
French vessels that might pass that way, as to procure 
wood and other necessaries for the fleet. Soon atW this, 
the admiral felling iU of a fever and bloody flus, he 
devolved the care of the fleet on Vice-admiral Aylmer, 
with orders to join Bear-admiral Neville, and in case he 

Bnrchcfs Memoirs, p. 211. Colramm Rostrata, p. 264. Burnet, 
vol. il, p. 139. 

t See the subsequent roowioini of the eart of Orfbrd, wh^ jt vriH 
appear, that, aotwithstaading all his pains and application, he was 
west eruelly and scandalously tiadnced on this account, as if he had 
pmmted the Wintejing of the fleet in the Mediterranean, purely to 
wgridh hteel^ by tire management of their viotuaJliog; whereas, that 
meesnib was Mot only concerted without, but against his advice'^ and 
the govcmmcot saved a great sian dPmoney by his fingnJ tamdnct in 
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had any newa of the French fieet*s being come ont of 
Tonlon, to sail in quest of them without delay ; but if not, 
to return to Alicant, which he did od the 10th of Septem- 
ber. The admiral, though in a very weak state of health, 
went veiy soon on board, and resumed the command of the 
fleet, with which he proceeded to Cadiz, where he arrived 
on the Sth of November, 1694, and took aU the necessary 
precautions to prevent the French from passing the 
Straits, without receiving proper notice of their motions. 

While he continued there, the Spankrds sent him fre- 
quent advices of the French fleet being ready to quit 
Toufcns which, however, he did not much regard, as 
Imving better intelligence of his own. * It is true, the 
French fleet was kept clean and well rigged during the 
winter, with design to have brought it round to Brest ; 
but the adrices tli^ey had of Admiral Russel’s force, and 
their knowledge of Ms diligence, had such an effect on the 
mind of M. TourviUe, that he could hot be prevailed om 
to risk the ships under his command in so dangerohs a 
passage. His catholic majesty was all this time solititmg 
our admiral to undertake impossibilities ; such as trans- 
porting five, then seven thousand men, from Genoa on 
board his men-of-war, though he knew them to be foul by 
their being so long at sea, and but indifferently provided 
with victuals; which, though the admiral reftised, yet he 
did it with great decency; and, at the same time, offered 
unanswerable reasons in support of his own conduct ; add- 
ing, that he would write home to demand, among other 
supplies, a reasonable number of tend forces ; and in this 
manner the remainder of the year was spun out. f 

It is now requisite to take notice of what was done at 
home in relation to naval affairs ; and, in the first |dace, I 
must obsmre, that the king, on his return from Flanders, 

under the escmrt of a smaU squadron, commanded by the 

y 

•TTie Prpseat State of lorope for te94, p. «j!»,S 78. 
ft Borchet’S Memoirs, p. eSA 

MS 
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marquis of Caermarthen, called the parliament together on 
the 12th of No% ember, and opened the sessions with a 
speech, which began thus : “lam glad to meet you here, 
“ when I can say our adkirs are in a better posture, both 
« by sea and land, than when we parted last. The enemy 
“ has not been in a condition to oppose our fleet in these 
“ seas ; and our sending so great a force into the Medi» 
“ terranean has disappointed their designs, and leaves us 
“ a prospect of further success.” He recommended to 
them, at the same time, early and effectual supplies, and 
the passing some good law for the encouragement of 
seamen. The commons received these propositions tejy 
cheerfidly; iind having examined the estimates that were 
laid before them for the next year, voted a supply of two 
million, three hundred and eighty-twO thousand, seven 
hundred and twelve pounds fi>r the navy ; which suffi- 
ciently shewed how easy it was to engage the nation to 
give money, when they had any tolerable prospect of seeing 
it well laid out, * * 

Th® death of Oluecn Maiy, which happened towards the 
latter end cff the yesp:, served not only to damp the spirits 
of the people, who had a wonderful affection for the per- 
son of that princess ; hut to give the enemies of the govern- 
ment an opportunity to attempt distressing the nation, by 
pretending that the parliament w as legally dissolved by 
her miqes^’s demise, t This, however strange and sin- 

* Kennef s Hhtoiy of Kogland, vol. iii. p. 665. Bnniet's History 
of his own Time, toI ii. p. ISS. PiesoBt State of Europe for No- 
vember, 16W, p. Chandler's Debates, voL it p. 446, 

t TMs cxcellortt pnncess was taken ill at Kensington, o» tho 31st 
of December, 1694. Her distemper proved to be lire small-pox ; a 
malady extremely tatal to her family, and which ^ight therefore be 
rWpposcd to make the gr«itnr impression i^n h^t^piiits ; this, joined 
tea bad constitution, sard, a& some nay, flre ill manmement of her 
pyinfei|||il physician, brought her to her end in the space of a week. 

the time of her deccf^, in the thlHy-tbhd year of her age, 
shrdiiitifw f|tb of her r(%n. She was exeeeditrgly lamcirted at home 
nnii’ahmad ; nnd hor death at this Juncture « as a great Oisadvantagp 
to hersnhjects. 
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gular, "Was the sentiment of her majesty’s uncle, the earl 
of Rochester, and of some others ; but certainly it was 
very ill founded. The executive part of the government 
was, by law, in King William only ; though the title, as 
well as the right, was declared to be in their mryesties 
jointly- The calling of a parliament was certainly an act 
of the executive power; and, consequently, it ought to 
have been understood in law as the special and immediate 
act of the king, though the writs ran in the joint names of 
both their majesties, as all other acts of state did, yet 
without impeachment or diminution of the king’s autho- 
rity. Upon this principle, and no body’s seconding the 
earl of Rochester in his motion in the house of lords, the 
parliament was held to be Ao way affected by her death, 
but proceeded id its deliberations as if no sudi accident 
had hai^ned. * 

It was then suggested, by sitch as disliked , the adminrs- 
tration, that the sending Admiral Russel with so ^at a 
fleet into the Meditmranean ; keejang Mm there for so 
long a time; and directing him at kst to winter in those 
parts ; was contrary to t^e interest of the nation ; an oc- 
casion for vast suiAs being remitted into foreign parts, and 
an act of too great complaisance toward our a^es. But, A.I 
upon a long And sharp debate, the bouse of lords saW 
reason to justify this measure, by a very warm addless to 
the throne, in whilft ihs^y say, That the sending So great 

a fleet into the MediterrAnean, and continuing it in 

m 

* S«e Buraet’f History of his own Titan, voL iL p. t40w It is atiimi, 
if this could have boon enrriod, and the parliament dissolved, things 
must hav^ run into the atmost coufosion ; and therefore it k aaiaeiag 
that any man, who pretended the least regard for his wmitty. should 
espouse so destructive a scheme, even though m^ntiaumk had been 
ti]^site to those of the persons entrusted With the admtBxslmtion. 

Hot the misfortune in those days was, that private interest; covered 
with pietenoes to party, holdly undertook whatever avarice or mnbition 
dictated ; and often injured the public &om vJBat they imposed on the 
credttloos for puUic spirit. 
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" tliose parts, has been to the honour and advantage of 
« your majesty and your kingdoms ; and having spent 
« some time upon consideration of the condition of the 
fleet both at home and abroad, and of the great increase 
“ of the naval force and strength of our neighbour, con- 
ceive it to be our duty to your majesty and the king- 
** dom, humbly to represent, that the honour and safety 
<< of this nation, under the providence of God, chiefly de- 
pends upon your strength at sea. And whereas, by the 
“ long continuance of this war, the number of your ships 
® must have been diminished, and those remaining greatly 
“ impaired, we think it of the highest importance to your 
® majesty’s service, and the security and interest of your 
people, that you would bfe pleased to give such speedy 
** and efectual directions for the repair and increase of 
« your royal navy, as may enable your majesty not only to 
continue a strength in the Mediterranean during this 
war, which may be superior to that of our enemies, hot 
likewise to maintain such a force here at home, and in 
the W^t Indies as shah be a security for our coasts 
^ mod plaatations, and a protection of our trade, and suffix 
“ cient both for the annoying of our enemies, and for the 
protecth^^ and convoying all such stores and provisions 
** as most be seat to the fleet in those parte, upon the 
** ei^tual and timely providing whereof the safety of that 
** part of your majesty’s navy does so much depend.” 
This address, which was presented in the beginning of the 
month of March, and to which the king returned a flcvour* 
able mnswei’, satisfied the minds of all the sensible part of 
the nation on this head ; mid reconciled them to the ab" 
sence of Admiral Rnssel, which otherwise th^ would not 
have borne but with great impatience. * 

V The !Pre»ch took a great deal of pains to pablish whatever was 
fsdd‘iti, Rc^Etaod against this measures and indee4 they had good 
teasim, since ail those argnments were in their favour. Hie Enjidisb 
Iteet giving law to them in the Mediterranean, while om s^uiafrons 
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A considerable supply being sent to the fleet in the be- 
ginning of the year, Admiral Russel resolved to send a 
small squadron up the Straits ; it was composed of six 
stout frigates, and the command given to Captain James 
Killegrew, who had instructions to protect our own frade, 
and to annoy* that of the enemy. In their cruize, on the 
18th of Januaiy, 1605, they discovered two French ships, 
the Content, commanded by the Marquis du Cha- 
lard, of seventy guns, and llie Trident, under Count 
d’Aulnoy, of sixty guns, between Cape Bona and the 
island of Fantalarea, on the Barbary coast- The French 
men-of-war mistook the English for merchantmen,^ and 
bore down upon them; but, quickly perceiving their 
mistake, endeavoured to get away. It was four in the 
afternoon before CaptaiidHOllegrew, in the Plymouth, 
could come up with them ; and, the wind being then calm, 
she alone engagect both the French shipsfor more than an 
hour, in which time Captain Killegrew was hilled hy a 
cannon-shot. Then came up the Falmoath, Captain 
Grantham, who engaged them for nearly another hour, 
till the other four English frigates came in : wheretqmn 
the French separated, the Carlisle, Newcastle, and 
Southampton, pursued the biggest of them ; and the Fal- 
mouth and Adventure the lesser ; the Plymouth being 
forced to bear away for Messina, having lost her fore-top- 
mast, and her other masts and rigging being very mifoh 
shattere'd. The French made a running fight the night 
following and part of the next day, when, their being 
disabled, and the Couiit d’Aulnoy, one Of thi^ comman- 
ders, with many of their men killed, they both yi^ed. 
One of them, called the Trident, being leaky, and it blow- 
ing veiynfrefih, the English sent her to Goigonti, mjd car- 

bombarded tbeir pwta on tbe ocean, sunk ibcir loekm^mmtotnaritiine 
power (SO low, that it ia no wonder they were detdresu of promoting 
the views of that party in Ettgland, wMoh opposed tnewiares so &tat 
to ikvk glory. 
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lied the Content to Messina, where they arrived the 2d of 
March. The Plymouth had fourteen men killed, and thirty 
wounded, and there might be about twice that number 
killed and wounded on board the rest of the ships. * The 
braye Captain il^Uegrew was interred at Messina with all 
the honours due to his rank and merit. + The news of 
this action reached home much about the time that the 
lords presented their address, which was a very fortunate 
circumstance for the friends of the court, who mentioned it 
on all occasions, as a feet whi(;h folly supported their argu- 
ments. On the other side, a large account of this af^ir 
was printed at Paris, in yrhich the Marquis du Chalard 
said a gl>eat many hue things of himself and his nation, but 
after all admits they were beaten. $ 

A43. On the 5th of Febmaiy, ISIh, a great supply of provi- 
gions arrived from England, and soon after Admiral Russel 
detached R eap- admiral Neville, with » strong squadron, 
to watch the duotions of the French. In the beginning of 
April arrived the land-forces, consisting of about four 
thousand five hundred men, under ftte command of Briga- 
dier Stuart and othrar eif:perience4 officers, and with them 
came a large fleet of victuaUers, and twelve bomb-vessels, h 

♦ Memohs, p. 866, 26T. ^olumuaRostmta, p. 264 . 

1 1 thinic obliged to report from the mouth of an eye-wit- 
ness, a vpry extraordinary circamstanoe fn relation to this engage- 
mtsttt, When paptain Killagrew came up with the Content, the whole 
French wew were at prayto, and ho nii|fht have poured in his broad- 
side wiftsgreat advantage ; which, however, he lefUsed to do, adding 
this remarlqtblo expression, “ It is beneath the courage of the English 
“ nation tC Inprise tlfeii enemies in such a posture." 

J I ehali n^ trouble the reader with any of the flourishes fliis or 
other French acocuqts of this sfiair, hut content myself with observing, 
that the Marquis du Chalard says, the Content carried flity-fonr guns, 
and tlnee hundred and righty ipP»» the gumM«ud three 

hundred men, thoi^h in several of their own lines of battle, in the 
years and 1623, 1 And the formet to be a ship of sixty-four, and 
thei|H^<^sixi^gum; which Is ^uSfigut to shewthecaredltto these 

*uaum>^ * 

§ Memoke, p. 268, 271. Thp Spaniards wore all this 
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The fleet then sailed from Cadiz, and proceeded to Bar- 
celona, before which port they arrived early in the month 
of May ; and found the Spanish aiSairs in Catalonia in the 
same declining way in which they left them, notwithstand- 
ing: all the pressing remonstrances which had from time to 
time been made by onr admiral to the Spanish court on 
that subject 

In the mean time, Bear-admiral Neville was sent to 
escort a body of Spanish troops, which were to be trans- 
ported from Final into that province. He had also direc- 
tions to apply himself to the duke of Savoy, in order to 
be informed, whether, with the assistance of the fleet, he 
could undertake to invade any part of the dominions of 
France, or to assist in a design that was then formed 
against Toulon* But his highn^, being intent upon 
taking Casal, declined entering upon any measures rf this 
nature 5 and therefore, Reaij-adiniral NeyiE© was foisted 
to content himself with the execution of the other parf of 
his instructions, and to rejoin the grand fleet with Gie Spa- 
nish troops Under his protection, which he very happily 
performed* ^ 

white soliciting for a convoy, and sometimes expressed a good deal of 
uneasiness on account of its not being provided. Yet this was entirety 
their own tolt; for, while the admiral thought there was no dai^er 
of tho French coniing out of Toulon, he Iiad pressed them as much to 
forward their embarkation at Finab telling them plainly, that after a 
certain time, which he fixed, he should not think it safe to spare them 
a convoy. But they suiered it to elapse, and then grew impatient 
because Adrhlra! Buss^l would not^zard part of his deet, mi alt 
their forces, by sending the convoy W a time when the fM 

might have been at sea on purpose to intercepttJliein, 

^ This was one great end of sending Admiral Kassel into the Medi* 
terranean ; for it; with the assistance of the duke of Savc^, he eonld lijlve 
iindertaken any thing against Marseilles 01 Toulon, it wouM hat^ com- 
pleted the ruin of the French power at sea. But the duke so bent 
Upon the conquest of Casai, that he could not be drawn to undertake 
any other enterprize. Admiral Eussel, as socm as be understood this, 
resolved to give him all the assistance possible In that design, and* by 
hindering the French fium Sending any supeonrs, enabled him to 
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It WAS about the middle of the month of^ July, when the 
Marquis de Gastanaga, the Spanish governor of Catalonia, 
formed the design of retaking Palamos, in which he desired 
the assistance of Admiral Russel. For this purpose he 
made him a visit on board the fleet; where the admiral 
told him the situation things were in ; the necessity he^was 
under of sending home Sir John M unden with some of 
the largest ships; and the impossibility there was of suf- 
fering the troops to continue for above a week or a few 
days longer on shore. However, in spite of aU these dif- 
ficulties and disappointments, he assured the marquis, that 
he was ready to do the veiy utmost in his power, both by 
landing the troops, and by sending in a squadron of light 
Vessels to bombard the place. In consequence of these 
resolutions, the confederate forces, consisting of four thou- 
sand English and Dutch, were landed ; the former under 
the command of Brigadier Stuart, the latter under that of 
Count Nassau. * ^ 

This was on the 9th of August, and it was the next day 
before they joined the Spanish army, the very sight of 
which was sufficimit to discourage them. To enumerate 
their wants, would be'tedious and unnecessary, since in 
truth they were in want of every thing ; and, if our peo- 
ple had not by accident brought with them some pick-axes 
and shovels on shore, they could not have intrenched them- 
selves; which, however, was very necrasary, since the 
French bad not only a good garrison in Palamos, but an 
army at least equal to that of the Spaniards, within sight 
of the place. The bombardment, however, succeeded 
better ; the greatest part of the town and castle were de- 
stroyed ; but the admiral, being informed that the Freach 

fleet were coming out of Toulon, thought proper to reim- 

« 

make himself master of the place, which he conM not otherwise have 

***%. 

*'lfedhefs MomoiTs, p. 275. Barnet's History of his own Time, 
vtAh. p. 154^ 155. Cohmuta Rosirala, p. 354^ 355. 
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bark bis forces, and to sail for the coast of Provence, ia 
order to watch the motions of the enemy. * • 

After Ms departure from the coast of Catalonia, the A.D. 
admiral met with exceeding bad weather, which hindered 
him from accomplishing some things he had in view. He 
found also, that his intelligence as to the designs of the 
French had not been very exact, and therefore thought it 
advisable to retire down the Struts ; which he did, and 
arrived, towards the latter end of the month of September, 
in the bay of Cadiz, t There he made the necessasy dis- 
positions for securing our trade in tlie Mediterranean front 
any interruption ; by leaving a sufficient force to frustrate 
the designs of the enemy, and even to assist the Spaniards, 
in isise they shewed any greater care of their own con- 
cerns after his departure than they had hitherto done: 
and, haring taken these precautions, and given propm: in- 
structions to Sir David Mitchel, rmr-admiral of the red, 
who was to be 1^ with a squadron of three and 
ships of the line, besides f^ates and bomb-veSsels, 1» 
turned his thoughts entirely to the carrying the rest of the 
fleet back td England, most of the great ships being very 
foul, and many of them but indifferently manned. This 
designhe very happily accomplished, arriving in Novem- 

• Hio Frenoli writers give ns another account of tins matter ; they 
say, that &e duke of Vendome, who commanded their army in Cata- 
lonia, finding himself loo weak to attempt raising the siege of Palamos 
by force, had yet address enough to effect it by a stratagem. He sent 
a letter by the master of a fishing-bark, diiected to Mr. Nauelas, 
governor of that place, acquainting him, that he might depend on 
speedy relief, the fleet having sailed from Toulon in the beglhnhig'of 
September. Tbe master of the fishing boat had orders to put htewself 
in the way of the English, which he did : and tiie admka^ ppiog 
deceived by this letter, sailed immediately for the coast pf Provence, 

Hist. Militaire, tom. iii p. 178, yet, supposing this feet *t0 ho true, 
the French had no great cause to boast ; for Falsunos was rednoed to 
so mismble a condition by beiii|: bombarded ; that the duke de Ven- 
dome thought fit soon after to withdraw h»s garrison, and blo(H*Hp the 
rest of the fortifleafioDS. 

t Present Slate of Ean^e iiw ie95> p, 385. 
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ber with twelve sail of great sMps, exclusive of tlie Dutch, 
' a frigate or two, and some fire-ships, on our own coast. * 

We are now to consider what passed at home, and how 
those measures were prceecuted, which had been concerted 
for humbling the French on the ocean. Our attempts the 
year before had not indeed answered the sanguine expec- 
tations of ignorant people, who imag^ed that they were 
not to have left a hous^ standing on all the French coast; 
and, on the other hand, seemed but to justify too well 
what such as were best skilled in miwitime affairs had ad- 
vanced as to the impossibility of performing any great ser- 
vices in the way of bohibarding; yet it was resolved, that 
this should be phrsued. t The great men in the cabinet, 
among whom was the fiimous earl of Sunderland, perhaps 
the ablest minister of his time, thought themselves better 
Judges of these matters than either the seamen or the peo- 
pie ; and while they were able to shew their own force for 
the present ; lessen the French power for the ftiture ; and 
give infinite uneasiness to the whole French nation by 
such expeditioi|8 ; the expense of them, though consider- 
able, was, in. their judgments, very &r from bbing thrown 
maty. 

They were, be»des, very sensible, that nothing could 
enable ns and our allies to continue the war with any 
prospect of success, hut our making such uses of our fleet 
as might lessen the visible superiority of the enemy’s forces 
by land. This had been eflectually done 1^ Admiral 
Russel while he continned in the Mediterranean; for, 
though he found it impossible to enable the Spaniards to 
do any thing, who had little or rather no force at all; yet, 
be had visibly prevented tlie loss of Barcelona, and indeed 
of all Catalonia, which nothing but his presence could 
^ve kept, either this year or the last, out of the hands of 

IkTemoirs, p. 28S, 286»’, Mcrcutc BQstorique et P«li- 
fiqne, xix. p. saa 

t Rmuefp Histoiy of lus own 'Kmc, vol. ii. p. 207, 208. 
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the French ; and the bombardment of last year had frus* 
trated all the French schemes, and kept their whole naval 
fi>rce useless in their ports, which had been otherwise 
employed to our prejudice. * 

The fleet Intended for this service was in such forward- 
ness by the middle of June, that the Lord Berkley of Strat- 
ton, who was to command it, had orders to repair on board. 
On his arrival at Spithead, a council of war was called, in 
order to consider what should bp first undertaken ; and, 
upon mature deliberation, it was resolved, that there wa? 
the greatest probability of succeeding against St. Male. 
But the Dutch Admiral Allemande having acquainted 
Lord Berkley, that he had the king’s absolute orders to 
consider the project for attacking Dunkirk before all others, 
this occasioned a fresh delay. However^ when it was pro- 
posed that the Dutch should act separately in this last 
undertaking, it was by them declared impnmticable; «ndn 
full resolution taken to execute inunediately the derigtt 
against St Malo.t 

With this view the fleet sailed on the 23d of June; and, 
on the 4th of July, Lord Berkley, with all the ships under 
his command, came before the place, and began instantly 
to bombard Quince-fort to the westward, and the battery, 
raised by the enemy to the eastward, on point Daxhour, 
between which fe the channel of the town. The first ser- 
vice was perfiwmed by Colonel Bichaxds, who had three 
Fngltsh and. two Dutch bomb-vessels under his commands 
and the mm committed entirely to the Dutch, 
employed thmreitt four bomb-vessels for many hmttx>< 
the Sth, every thing being ready to attack the 
Berkley, about four in the morning, gave ^ 

* Thhistho jadgmentofsome of the best pclitlefalVliftsCitjfflKwe 
times ; and Indeed, if we conwder facts, we cantmt W be WiWiaced, 
that it -was bettor for us to aiatm and burn the B»fc»eh coast, than to 
guShr them iix alatm and bum orars, as they years before^ 

f BtCWhet's Memcirs, p. m Kcnnet, Burnet, 
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Upon 'thB Captain Benbow went on board tbe Chaiiea 
galley, and hoisted a flame-colonred flag; and imme- 
diately after, the English and Dut<di frigates, appointed 
to guard the bomb- vessels, entered the channel, and came 
to an ancb&r within a mile and a half of the town, having 
Colonel Richards, with the bomb- vessels, in a line before 
them. About six the bombardment began. All this time 
the enemy fired very wannly from the shore, from the 
batteries on the great and little bay in the island of Dan- 
hour, from Fort-Vauban, Fort-Eoyal, Fort-Quince, &c. 
their gallies and boats taking also the opportunities of the 
tides, and rowing soitaetimes so near as to gall with their 
small shot the line of bomb- vessels. Yet, in spite of this 
interruption, the bombardment was so vigorously pursued, 
that about eight o’clock a great fire broke out in the east 
part of the town, and vast clouds of smoke were seen 
ascending in several places. Lord Berkley, Admiral 
Allemande, and Sir Ooudesley Shovd, came in their 
boats to encourage the seamen, and expressed muclr 
satisfaction as to the manner in which the attack was 
ditposed^ ' • ' 

An English 'and Dutch fiire-ship set the wooden fort 
OB the' Quince roc^ on fire, which burnt for two hours; 
and, about four in the afternoon, a great fire broke on\ 
in the west part of the town. By seven in the evening 
the bomb-vessels had spent their whole cargo of nine 
thousand bc^^hs and carcasses, and therefore the signal 
was made to put to sea. This enterprize was executed 
hy six English and four Dutch men of war, nine gpalliots, 
fourteen flat-bottom boats, and two brigantines. The 
loss sustained bj'tbe enemy’s fite was sixty men. killed 
and wounded, a bomb-vessel called the Terrible, so 
shattered, that they were forced to set her on fire, two 
hoa^s, apd three w four barks sunk.. The bombardment 
^ast^ somewhat more than eleven hours, with all the 
sttceess that could possiUy be expected; a great part of 
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the place beings burnt, and the enemy reduced to Ihe 
necessity of blowing up several houses, to prevent the 
whole from being destroyed, * 

The French accounts do indeed contradict these; but, 
at the same time, they arc such as cannot either raise the 
reputation of France, with impartial judges ; or discredit 
what has been advanced on this subject by the English 
and Dutch. M. Quincy tells us, that the court appointed 
Marshal Choiseul to command on the coast of Britany. 
At La Hogue he had two battalions of marines, three of 
militia, a regiment of horse, and a regiment of dragoons; 
and, besides these, he had a numerous corps de reserve. 
M. d’Estrees commanded in the neighbourhood of Ro- 
chelle another considerable body of forces. The care of 
Brest, and the adjacent country, was committed to M. 
Vauban, who had a special eommissiom to enable him to 
command the marines, of which there were twentyrtw® 
battalions on the coast. All this shews how apprelt^ivi 
the French were of these visits; into what ccmfusicm they 
put them ; and what mighty expenses they were obliged 
to be at, in order to provide against their effects. 

As to this particular affair of St. Male, the andtor before- 
mentioned is pleased to say, our fleet consisted of seventy 
sail, of which, twenty-five or thirty were line of battio 
ships. He owns, that the bombardment continued eleven 
hours; that nine hundred bombs were thrown, of which^ 
five hundred fell into the town, whereby tm or twelva 
houses were burnt, thirty-five or forty dHaaged, an^ 

• See tlie l4ondon Gazette, Ko. SOSO ; vtliero, however, it is said, 
that the ifeet sailed on the Slst; bat, in all probability, it pat hack 
aipiia, and did not sail till the 29th, as appears from the Lttndtai 
Gazette, No, 309<1. The account of ihe engagement I baVb taken 
ffom my lord Berkley’s naiathe, publMied in the Gazette, No, 5096, 
after comparing it with what is said in Bnrehet’s Naval Hhtory, and 
the Stttto accounts ; all Which agree perfectly tog6ther, and therefore 
I can see no reason to doubt any of the facteibey contain. 
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eighteen or twenty people killed or wounded. ^ Fathei* 
Daniel gives us pretty nearly tke same account $ and both 
agree, that two infernal machines were spent on Fort 
Quince, one to very little and the other to no purpose, t 
Yet, when it is remembered that St. Malo was an old 
town; its buildings mostly of wood; the streets very 
narrow; and the place crowded with soldiers; it is not 
easy to guess how so many bombs could possibly fall, and 
yet do so little hurt; and this induced a Dutch journalist 
to say merrily enough, that the Maloins had taught their 
dogs, which every body knows they make use of to guard 
their city, to take up the bombs in their mouths, and run 
away with them out of town, t 
After this affair was over, it was resolved, that a small 
SMiuadron should proceed to Granville, a place of some 
trade. This squadron consisted of eight frigates, and as 
many bomb-vessels, ois. five English and three Dutch. 
On the 8th of July, about nine in the morning, Captain 
Benbow anchored before the place ; and Colonel Richards, 
about an hour afterwards, began the bombardment, which 
lasted till siac in the evening ; and then the squadron bore 
a^y, leaifing this towh all in flames, which is a feet the 
Ftrenehbave never offered to dispute, though most of their 
writers slip it over without saying a word. On the 9th, 

^ Histoiie Militaire, torn* hi p. S23. Bat all that is said thcie may 
berthas accounted fur. The Trench court always kept in pay a settled 
journalist, who was instructed to heighten all their successes, and to 
extenuate all Ifteir losses, by feigned relations; which relations are 
since reckoned proper documents for histoiy; though at tJje time 
they were published their true ^alue was very well knowii, and they 
very justly despised, not abroad only, but even by sensible, people in 
Trance. 

t Journal Historique de lionis XIV. p. I6f. Bofe his and fee 
marquis de Quincy^s account, are copied from their Oasisettes. * 

t Present State of Eunhpte fer 1695, p. ^50, 271, 279. See Vied- 
admiral AHemande^s Ldfter to the States, dated July t8th, 1695. 
SA Wffliam, p. 420. Kennef s History of England, vol, iii 
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he fleet appealed befoi'e Havre de Qrace; not with any 
bagn to' attack it, but merely to alarm and harass the 
btemy : which having performed, they sailed for Ports- 
tonth, in order to make the necessary preparations there 
>r an attempt upon Dunkirk; the destruction of which 
ort would ’have given e^ual satisfoction to the English 
nd Dutch, both nations suffering very much, though not 
^udily, by her privateers, which were the very bane of 
11 our northern and coast trade. * 

On the return of the fleet, four hundred soldiers weite 
nmediately embarked, and Mr. Meesters received orders 
> prepare his machines, on the success of which thO 
hole afoiir depended. After this, all the proper measures 
'ere concerted with that engineer. But, whether through 
»me backwardoess in him, or from what other accident 

is not very clear ; so it was, that the month of July 
spired before the attempt upon Dunkirk was made. Obn 
ie 1st of August, Lord Berkley sent in the bomb- 
etches, fire-ships, and machine-vessels, with several 
ght frigates and brigantines, to protect them against 
he enemy’s half-gallies, and other armed boats, of which 
hey had a great many. About nine in the morning the 
ombardment began; about two in the afternoon, four 
mokoiships were sent in, wMdi were burnt to littie or 
o purpose. The bomib-vessels, howenrer, continued firing 
til about five, mid Iben with the frigates, &c. were 
rdesed off. Several of the'foells foil into the rise barAl 
nd upon fibe pier-heads, ami three of foe enen^’s Wft 
allies were sunk. 

But they had, it must be allowed in all places -inad^ 
Oich ^eat preparations for their defonce, wpi 
eiHQi, dhains, piles, and pontoons, with guns foem, 
s rendered this attempt altogether impraeffdahfo. The 

f Btarclie®* Memoirs, p. 298. ot )iis own^Tin®, 

si IdA Loudon Gazette, No. SOW. Merenre HSstoriaue Ot 
olitique, torn. six. p. 113. 
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I^rencli give a veiy long and pompous account of this 
affair, upon which they struck a medal ; and, I think, do 
the English more honour than any of their own relations ; 
for they mak$ the miscarriage of this attempt the effect of 
the courage and conduct of several of their most expe- 
rienced sea-officers; whereas our authors universally as- 
cribe it either to the want of skill in Mr. Meesters, or to 
the, misunderstanding between him and some of the sea- 
officers; which is the more probable, since. he deserted 
the service in the night, and could not be prevailed on to 
take any share at all in the subsequent attempt upon 
Calais. * 

Lord Berkley, notwithstanding this ffisappointment, 
resolved to prosecute his orders, and coming before 
Calais, called a council of war; in which it was deter- 
mined to endeavour first of all to burn a wooden fort 
erected at the entrance of the pier heads, which was fur- 
nished with fourteen heavy cannon; and, with several 
other batteries, defended the entrance of the place in such 
a manner, that it was absolutely impossible any thing 
could be undertaken till these obstacles were removed. . 

this end, Colonel Richards was ordered to fill'two well- 
boats with the materials of a fire-ship, and to dispose the 
boats for making a formal attack. Several accidents pre- 
vented the execution of this design till the 17th of August 
in the morning ; when anchoring eastward of the town, the 
bombardment b^an with such success, that by noon the 
place was on fire in several parts. About this time the 

* I have takes this accoust, as those before inserted, from all the 
relations I could meet idth, either of ourown or foreig^n writers, par- 
tieulariy that published in the Gaaette, No. 3102, Bnrche^s Memoirs, 
p. 298. The preseAt State Rnrope for 1695, p. 384. Qiuncy 
BGsfoire Miliialre do Lotus XIV. tom uL p. 184, 185. Reincourt, 
torn. iiC p. 460. Latrey, tom. iu p. 336. Journal Histctrique de 
Ii0id|uO V. par p. Daniel, p. 182. But all they advance appears to 
bp eclated foom the different relations printed by authority, to 
amuse and misiead the people. 
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(Enemy’s half-gallies came out, and stood along under the 
shore, in order to break the line of bomb- vessels; but the 
frigates and brigantines standing 1% put them into sudh 
confusion, that they retired with great predf itation, and. 
with much difficult recovered the pier-heads. The bom- 
bardment was then continued, without any farther inter- 
ruption, till about five in the afternoon, by which time six 
hundred shells were thrown into the place. The magazine 
and the rise-bank weiwSBntirely burnt; several houses 
destroyed; and many more very much damaged; with 
this particular circumstance in our favour, that, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the enemy, and a prodigious fire 
from their batteries, we suffered very little loss; only 
Captain Osborne, who commanded the Aldborough ketch, 
was killed by a cannon-ball. 

M. Quincy affects to treat this attack as a very slight 
thing, asserting, that not above three or four houses ivBtil. 
consumed, and about as many people killed; and yet 10 
acknowledges that abundance of men had been ruddered 
thither, and a great deal of pains taken to prevent their 
suffering at all by this attempt; which shews how not 
only great their apprehensions were, and how necessary it 
was to cabn the minds of the people by publishing such 
accounts; but depreciates their judgments very, much, 
who took all these precautions, where, if they are believed, 
no mischief could be doae.t 

This was the last attack of the kind that was made this 
year ; and though, upon the Whole, not only the Eingiyi, 
but the confederates in general reaped very considerable 
. advantages, from thedr ruining in this manner thh 
enemy’s coasts, while their squadrons wme shn^ Up in 

•Xrfmdon Gazette, No. 3107. Borchefs Memoirs, ji.$(6. Pidnter's 
Chronological Historian, vol. ii. p. 413. Mtercure Hlstml^tie et Poli- 
tiqa^un. xix. p. 877. 

t'lfpitotre BHlitaire, tom. fit p. 180. P. I>Wde| lotmud HisiWiqoe. 
p. isa, Mercwe Historique et Politique, tom, six. p. 880, in which 
is inserted the French relation of this business. 
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their ports, aud in no capacity to undertake any thing ; 
yet, on, the return of the fleet, the council thought fit to 
examine into the conduct both of the officers and en- 
gineers, who^charged each other reciprocally with want of 
skill, or want of zeal ; but, upon a long and strict exa- 
jnination into the matter, it was found, that their want of 
unanimity was the greatest misfortune; and it appeared so 
plainly, that, by proper management, the French ports 
might be ruined, notwithstandi|^ the mighty pains and 
immense expense employed in fortifying them, that it was 
resolved to prosecute the same method ; and it was par- 
ticularly recommended to Mr. Meesters, not only to be 
more careful in providing for the supply of his machines 
W’ith whatever was necessary for their acting effectually ; 
but also to secure a sufficient number of experienced 
pilots, for want of which both the attempts on Dunkirk 
had miscarried. * 

That respect which is due to truth, and for the informa- 
tion without reserve of our readers, will not perq'Jt the 
passing over in silence some tpisforturtes that fell out at 
sea this yec^?. When the French court found that, not- 
withstanding the vast expense tliey had been at in order to 
raise a marititwe power, they were yet unable to look the 
jEiiglish and Dutch in the fiice ; fcliey very prudently gave 
leave to many of their sailors to enter on board privateers, 
which enabled them to disturb our trade, and to enrich 
themselves. The marquis of Caermarthen, who had the 
command of a squadron stationed off the Scilly islands, 
was so unlucky as to mistake a fleet of merchant-men for 
the Brest sqiiadron ; whereupon, without taking any pains 
to be satisfied whether he was, or was not in the right, he 
retired immediately into Milford-faaven, which exposed 
the*Barbadoes fleet in such a manner, that many of them 
; two East India shi^s were taken at sea; and 

*> ^ sstisfiMstoiy account «f this aMattcr in oar memoirs of 

OtelnM JSoTUejf nfStnUlom 
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thre^ more were either burnt or taken near Galway in 
Ireland, by some privateers acting under King James’s 
commission. * These five ships, Bishop BiWnet tells us, 
were worth a million ; and therefore we need not be sur- 
prised, that by the loss of them, which affected so many 
people, a great clamour was raised among the merchants* 
The admiralty e:!s:cused themselves by producing the in- 
structions given to the marquis of Caermarthen, and other 
officers ; but, notwithstanding^ all that could be said, it 
appeared incontestibly, that the true source of our losses 
in this respect, and of the French success, was their having 
so good intelligence of all our motions ; whereas it never 
appeared, that, with all the money spent for this purpose, 
we had any tolerable accounts of their motions. IIow far 
thii^ was owing to their diligence and dexterity, and how 
far to our indolence and treachery, is what 1 shill not 
pretend to determine 5 but content myself with observing, 
that, in a time of war, no money is so ill spared a$ that 
which might be employed in gaining early notice of an 
enemy’s preparations ; for though their designs may, yet 
those never can be hidden, t 
But in some measure to balance these, we may ha^ e 
leave to mention a few acts of extraordinary courage and 
conduct, which our own countrymen performed; and 
which, if it were for their singularity only, deserve to be 
remembered. On the 36th of May, 1695, as one William 
Thompson, master of a fishing boat belonging to the port 
of Pool in Dorsetshire, was fishing near the island of 
Purbeck, with only one man and a boy, and perceitingla 
privateer of Cherbourg to bear down upon him ; he Was 
€0 far from avoiding the enemy, that lie made to 
defend himself the best way he could with two Ifttle guns, 

^ Mewu/iros Publiques, Quincy Hivtoire Militaire de Louis XIV". 

HSstoire de Louis XIV. tom. iii. p. 4?9. 
t Burnet's History of liis own Time, vol. li. p. 15S. Xcnneti Old- 
mixoiij Present State of Burope, Lifts of Xing Wiilimw. 
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received orders to proceed with all expedition to th# 
fleet, with the squadron under his command. He was on 
tWs occasion declared admiral of the white, and admiral 
and commander in chief of his majesty’s ships in the 
Mediterranean; with instructions to protect the English 
comm^ce ; to annoy the enemy ; and, in case they passed 
the Straits, to follow them with the whole fleet, or a 
strength proportionable to theirs. 

Sir George parted from the English coast on the 16th 
of October 1695, with seventy sail of men of war and mer- 
chantmen un4er his command, and in thirty-eight days 
arrived sali^y in the bay of Cadiz. There he applied him- 
self with the utmost diligence to the securing the safe 
return of the Turfeey fleet} and protecting every where 
the English trade ifrom the danger to which it stood ex- 
pc^edfrom the French privateers; but, as to the latter 
part of his instructions, he found himself scarcely in a 
capacii^ to cariy them into execution; the force he had in 
the port of Cadiz being much inforiour to the strength he 
hnewihe French had at Toulon; and therefore he was 
obliged tb provide the beat he could for his security there : 

great English ships, and most of the Dutch 
UJMler hift command^ being ao foul, that it would have been 
unsafo to have hazarded thenr in an engagement. In this 
situation Sir George Booke remained for some rime, 
and then received his majesty’s commands to return for 
England. 

A.D. We are now to enter on the transactions of 1696, a year 
JdSfi. in ^hicb both the French and the allies were resolved to 
exert their greatest skill and utmost force for continuing 
the war; though they were both heartily weaty of it, and 
bfi,d»6u$cient reasons to wish for fleace. At home our 
patty-debates ran much higher than ever. The Tories 
wcM dbrmed into a fixed and constant opposition to the 

• BWthetV]|l6inoira, j). 386, 390. Pointer’* Ctatmolo^caJ Histo- 
rian, Yol, jfk 416, 437. 3fo!nre Histoiiqne ei Politiqne, tom. xix. 

Ti. nm 
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goTernment, making it a capital point of patriotism to 
perplex public affairs ; the EngHsh merchants \i;ere ex- 
ceedingly uneasy at the losses they had sustained in trade ; 
and all Scotland was in confusion on account of the (po- 
sition given to the project they had formed for establishing 
an £kist India Company, and making also a settlement in 
the West Indies at 0aiien, To these sources of luieasiness 
there were added many others, some of great^ and some 
of less importance : among the former msy be riskoned 
the business of a general re-coinage; and, amow the 
latter, an epidemic corruption, which had spremitdtse^f 
through almost every office in the kingdom, equal]|y to the 
discredit of the government, and to the oppression of the 
people. 

While, therefore, the parliament directed its couHG^til/to 
the finding out remedies proper for so many aii|^ so gnE||it 
evils; the French were contriving, as indeed 
natural they should, how they >might ttini 
disputes most to their own advantage ; a]|d, at lato^ pro- 
jected the means to set on foot a conspiracy here, while 
they weije preparing there all things necessary for making 
a formidable invasion. Thus, at the close of tl|la war, 
they made, as their policy commonly is, vast e^rts, 
well in hopes of carrying their point, as to justil^ their 
departure from it, in case, afteir so hold an attempt, they 
should meet with foesh disappointments. * 

It was ptetfy early in the winter that the French king 
formed the project of invading England, and by this meaas 
restoring King James. But the first suspicion, thi^ wps 
had here of his design, arose foom his making a grdlld 
promotion of sea-officer?, and atnongst them nofewdr i||an 
twenty captains of men of war; which looked a^ if they 
did not intend to let their fleete be idkf^ma ih<y had d«M}ie 
for two years past: and what greatly sdarmed the nation 
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was, that we had no considerable naval force at horae 
to oppose them. * Their greatest preparations being at 
Toulon, confounded our politicians not a little, and 
served to keep their attention fixed to the Mediterranean. 

But in the beginning of January, 1696, the French 
scheme begun to unfold itsel1^*by the early sailing of a fleet 
to Dunkirk/^ It was usual for them to send a large number 
of victuallers thither in the winter, escorted by a small 
squadron of men of war. But the fleet now sent was 
much greater than formerly, and the squadron, that sailed 
with it as an escort, consisted of seventeen men of war. 
Soon aft^ this an army of twenty thousand men, drawn 
With all possible silence from the adjacent garrisons, was 
brought down to the sea-coasts, and five hundred trans- 
ports* provided with extraordinary diligence and secrecy, 
in order to carry over the greater part of them to England ; 
while most of our large ships were laid up, and the rest 
either in the Mediterranean, or refitting here, in order to 
be sent thither, t So that hitherto all things seemed to 
favour the views of the enemy; who were not a little 
rejoiced at an accident that happened at Gillingham in the 
river llldway, where the Royal Sovereign took fire, and 
toOTy consumed, though without prejudice to any of 
the ships which lay near her. $ 

It was the intention of Louis XIV. to have embarked 
at Dtinkirk, sixteen thousand men, who were to be com- 
manded by King James in person, and under him by 

HMoire Militaire de Louis XIV. tom. iii. p. 201. Kannet, 
Burnet, Oidmixon, Life of King William, Supplement to Rapin» 
Mercmre Historiqua at Politique, tom. xx. p, 58. London Gazette, 
m Siai, 3162. 

Barnet’s History of bis own Time, vbl. ii. p. W. Life of King 
VteHam, p. 447. K^et's History of England, vol Iii. p. 704^ 
Sfejrcure Histonque el Jl^olitique, tom. xx. p. $00. 

1 1 have mei with the following account of this accident, which 
is veiy curious, in a pocket book of an old seainu^> who some time 
belongc^toher: 
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the Marquis of Harcourt, then lieutenant-general, and 
afterwards marshal of France. This embarkation was to 
have been escorted by two strong squadrons under the 
marquis of Nesmond and John du Bart, all which might 
have been executed, if bad weather and contrary winds 
had not prevented it. In the mean time the duke of 
Berwick, Sir George Berkley, and some other experienced 
officers, were sent over to dispose the malcontents here 
to perform their part in this undertaking. But, When all 
things were supposed to be in perfect readiness, the whole 
scheme was happily discovered; and, on the 24:th of 
February; the king came to the house of peers, sent for 
the commons, and in a set speech informed them of the 
whole affair.^ 


** Janusuy ^9, 1696. The Royal Sovereign was the first greatrfiip 
** tliat was ever built In England; she was then desigw^A bnfy for 
splendour and magnificence, and was In some measiin^tlMs ooi^on 
“ of those loud complaints agrinst ship-money in th||i:«lgn of King 
^ Charles I, but, being taken down a deck lower, became one of the, 
“ best men of war in the world, and so formidable to her enemies,, 
** that none of the most dating among diem would willingly lye by 
her side. She had been in almost ail the great engagements iliat 
“ had been fought between England and Holland^ and, in the last fight 
” between the English and French, encountering the Wonder of the 
World, she so warmly plied the French admiral, that she forced him 
** out of his tliree-decked wooden castle ; and, chacing dm Royal Sun 
beibxe her, forced her to fly for shelter among die rocks, where she 
** became a prey to lesser vessels, that reduced her to ashes. At 
** lengdi, leaky aud defective herself with age, she was laid up at 
“ Chatham, in order to he i ebuilt ; but, being set on fire by negligence, 
** she was, upon the S7th of this month, devoured by that eiexnent^ 
which so long and so often before she Ijad imperiously made use of 
as the instrument of destruction to odicrs,’' ^ 

* As I do not enter any farther into the history of these times than is 
absolutely necessaiy to the understanding the facts X relate^ t chose 
to give tibis. and other passages of a like nature, from the mos . 
authentic pieces X have met with. The following concise detail of the 
conspiracy was published in the London Gazette, No. 3161, with the 
king’s speech, and the joint address of both houses ; 
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Attlie same time orders were given for assembling, witb 
the utmost diligence, the greatest number of ships pos- 
sible; and Admiral Russel, after having assisted at a 
board of admiralty, where proper instructions were 
prepared, went down. to Deal; and, on the 25th of 
February, hoisted the Union flag on board the Victoty ; 
and, in a few days, stood over to the coast of France, 
having under his command upwards of fifty ships of the 
line, English and Dutch, at a time when the French 
believed we could, not assemble ten ; which extraordinary 
expedition confounded all their designs; and rendered 
the invasion ahsblutely impracticable, after all the pains 
and expense that had been for some months employed 
about it ^ ' 

On the 28th of February, the admiral came to an 
anchor off Gravelines, with part of the fleet ; and Lord 

By tie great mercy of God a discovery has hern made of a most 
" horrid and detcstahle eonspiraoyt in which many wicked and 
traitomns peilons engaged fo assassinate his majesty when ho 
^ went abroad At tha same time a rising was intended within the 
kingdom, and an invasion from France ; to which end divers French 
** trOoptJ ifrere drawn towards Dunkirk and Calais, and transport- 
bbats were got together at those places, of ail which 
** hi*«i th^^esdy having received several concurring informations and 
** advices, orders were given for apprehending the conspirator^ ; many 
of whom have been already scissed, and such strict search is made 
** after the rest, that it is hoped few or none of them wdll escape the 
^ bands 6f jastice. The force® in Kngland arc in a readiness to 
march, and a considerable body of his majesty troops in Flanders 
** lye ready to embark at Ostend. Admiral Russel is in the Downs 
** with a squadron of his majesty^s ships, who will be daily reinforced 
** by other men of war from the river and Kpithead. And the care 
** that has been taken for the defbnee and safety of the kingdom, 
win, we doubt not, with thebiessi^ig of God> be to disaj)- 

** point the designs of our enemifesr.^ 

♦ On the of February, there were btit eleven shifi^ in th^ Downs, 

and by tjSie 28th the admir^ had with him One hrst-mte, twelve third, 
fourth, and three fifth ratesi bOMdes fire-ships, and the 
following hags Under him, vis!. Lord Berkley, admiral of the blue ; 
Sir Ciottdesley Shovel, vice-admiral of the red j Mr. Aylmer, vice- 
admiral of the blue ; t\^ cite Duteh ships imder two rcar-admirjdf. 
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Berkley, witk a squadron under his command, lay between 
him and Dunkirk. As the admiral passed by Calais, he 
perceived the harbour crowded with all sorts of small 
vessels for the intended embarkatiojo, of the French troops. 
As for the seventeen men of war, which were to have 
escorted them, thirteen bad run in as closMo the juer of 
Dunkirk as possible, and proyed to be all large ships. 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, with some other e^qmrienced offi- 
cers, were sent to look at them, to see if there were any 
possibility of burning them or not; but, after a lojig 
Musultation with Mr. Meesters and the engineers, it was 
declared to be impracticable, and thereupon the admiral 
determined to quit that statitm, and return into Dover 
road, leaving a squadron undmr Sir Cloudesley Shovel to 
watch the mptipns of the eaebjy. ^ 

Tl»s ^Hadron cosidnuied ei^mg in Urn Downs all the 
month rf March, without altompting aity Mega 
toward the end of fhe month, beiflg r^inforeejd asUh tovowd 
Dutch ships, fire-ships, and bomb-vessels, he tet^ivad 
orders, on the 2d of April, to undertake the bomhard* 
ment of Calais ; in pursuance of which, he immediately 
came before that town, and made the necessary disposi- 
tions for executing those orders. On the Sd, the bomb- 
vessels began to fire about noon; and continned firing 
till evening, in which time above three hundred bombs 
and carcasses fell into the town, or among the ships in 
the harbour, with such effect as to kindle fires in bath, 
and must certainly have done a great deal of mlstdiiefi t 
But as most of the bomb- vessels and brigantines had ftieir 
rigging destroyed, and their mortars dismouatod, the 
wind too blowing very hard &OW the shore; SirGfei»dedley 

* Burrliet’s Memoirs, p. 825. 

t Keiinefs History of England, voL iii, p, 780. Buraefs Hisimy 
of Ms own Tiraos, vol. ii. p. 179. London Gazette, No, 3173. Meav 
euro llistoriqao, tom. xx. p. 488, 473^ 542. Memotros Historiqn^ 
et Chronologiqnes, Beincourt, tom. iii. p. 485. 
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Shovel, having left a squadron to keep in the French 
men of %var at Dunkirk, returned into the Downs, where 
he received orders, on the llth of April, to join the grand 
fleet at Spithead, j^t, before he could execute these 
orders. Sir George K^ke arrived in the Downs with his 
fleet from the Straits, and took upon him the command. * 
All the views of France were now totally disappointed, 
and the Cnglish strength at sea become so formidable, 
that they were able to undertake little or nothing against 
it. Yet, to keep up the spirits of the people, and in some 
measure to embarrass the English and Dutch, orders were 
despatched to the Toulon squadron, directing that it 
should immediately sail into the ocean ; and, at the same 
time, John Du Bart was commanded to proceed oilP(|f 
the harbour of Dunkirk, with eight men of war and two 
fire-ships. In tfie mean time. Sir George Kooke arrived 
at Spithead, after having detach^ several of his cleanest 
ships for particular service ; receiving there a commission 
appointing him admiral and coigpaander-in-chief of the 
fleet. His instructions were, to lye in such a' station 
as idmuld be mwft proper for preventing the Toulon 
squadron from getting into any of the ports of France; 
upon meeting them he was to fight, and, upon his receiving 
notice of their getting into any port, he was to use his 
utmost endeavours to bum or destroy them there ; or, in 
case he had intelligence of their getting safe into Brest, 
he was then to return to Torbay, and to remain there till 
he should receive orders. 

A D. On the 14th of May, 1696, Sir George Rooke with the 

1696. fleet, being on the coast of France, received certain 
intelligence, that the Toulon squadron was safely arrived 
at Brest. Upon this he held a council of war, wherein 

^ Naval History, ^9, 540. The Present State of Europe 

Ibr months of April and May, 1596. Pointer's Chionological 
jtostomn, v6l. il p. 496* See our Memoits of Sir George Rooke. 
London Cbwttjp, No. 31T4, 3180* 
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it was resolved; that, as many of the larw^ ships in the 
fleet were very foul, and the whole much infer iour to the 
combined squadrons in the harbour of Brest, they should 
immediately pursue the last part of their instruction^, 
and return to Torbay; which accordingly thej did, and 
there the > fleet was soon reintbrced to the number in the 
whole of one hundred and fifteen sail, of which no fewer 
than eighty-five were of the line of b^ittla* * 

A resolution having been taken in the privy-council 
for bombarding the French coasts, orders were sent to Sir 
George Rooke, toward tlie latter end of the month of 
May, to return to the service of the board as one of the 
lords of the admiralty; it being intended to entrust the 
fleei^ or at least such a part of it as should be employed 
in the before-mentioned service, to the care of the Lord 
Berkley of Stratton, who had behaved so gallantly the 
year before. These orders reached Sir Geprge Booke 
oh the @7th of May, 1696; but, before he returned to 
London, he received advice, that seven^ French men of 
war were actually lying in Camaret Bay, with three blib 
flags, and a white one flying, of whidh he not only 
gave advice to the admiralty, but, on his coming to town, 
addressed himself to th^ duke of Shrewsbuiy, then 
secretaiy of state, to whom he made the following 
proposal : 

“ That the body of the fleet should lye in Camaret and 
<< Berth^ume bays, and a detachment be made to sustain 
the small fldgates and bomb-vessels, while they went 
“ in to do what mischief they could. It w^ his opinion, 
** that thus blocking up the enemy’s fleet in their principal 
“ port, insulting their coast^ and burning their towns all 
at the same time, would expose them exceedingly to the 
« world, make them very uneasy at home, and give high 
reputation to his majesty’s arms. And all this he be- 
“ lieved might be done, if speedily undertaken, with 

* BurebefB MentoirB, p. 341. 
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“ fte assistsrl|pe of some small frigates 'whieli were ffiadb 
“ wanted.” 

If this scheme had been immediately pursued, it might, 
in all probability, hare been executed witih sutcess. But, 
after being laid before nnd examined by the privy-council, 
it was at last sent down to the fleettobe reconsidered there 
by a council of war; when loss of time, and other accidents, 
had rendered it less practicable, and therefore we need not 
wonder that, upon this reconsideration, it was rejected. * 
A.O, Lord Berkley hoisted the union flag on board the 
1698. Britannia on the 3d of June, 1696, the same day that 
Sir George Rooke set out fr>r London ; but he soon found, 
that, notwithstanding hk commission, he was re^ far 
from beving" the command of the fleet : for having pro- 
posed to a souDcil of waar the attacking of Brest, which 
was th6|gproject appi’oved by the privy-council; they 
resolved, that it was in their opinion impracticable, as, 
on the Iflth of the same month, they did the same as to 
the proposal of Sir George Booke, before-mentioned. 
IRs lordship being determined, however, not to remain 
Imtgev ipaefrve, sailed on the for the French 
oohijlh' d >0nthe 3d of July, the admiral sent the Buiford 
aifd the Sfewcastle, with a firc'^hip, to the island of Qtoj^ 
with orders to land. On the 4th, the fleet came to an 
a^o^r about two leagues from Belleisle; and baiges 
wad' pinnaces were immediately manned, In order to 
make a descent upon Hoat, one of the islands called, Car- 
dinals, which they performed, ravaged frie whole island, 
and burnt t]^ only tewn that was upon it : flwgr did the 

* Bwchet^ WawsI Bista|pr, p, ‘ Wfoltaiw of ^ ’Geaigs 
Bftokc. Hjstoy of the lapt War. ^ ipChoagh ^position dW not 
film to the advantage of foe nation,' yet it TbA of some use to Sir 
himself, when, as ve hereafter ohSem, foe house of 
ewtiapiepeltitpi^A Me foe oxmduet ef-the-fleft and at foe same time 

t Hasette, No. SldV. Burehet’a Mem<dns, pi*S43. iCeor 

aefs History of vid. iu. p. 730^ 
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4*^me in the island of Hodicke, and brought oS a great 
number of cattle. On the 5th, a great reinforcement was 
sent to Captain Fitzpatrick, who had landed in the island 
of Groy, where they destroyed twenty villages, containing 
about thirteen hundred houses, took a ship from New^ 
foundland, and twenty small vessels, and carried off about 
fifteen hundred horses and black cattle. ^ 

The same day Sir Martin Beckman, who was sent to 
bombard the town of St. Martin in the isle of Rhe, per- 
formed his commission very exactly; throwing, in the 
space of one night, two thousand, two hundred, and thirty 
bombs and carcasses into the place ; by which the best part 
of the town was entirely burnt down, with all their ware- 
houses, and the goods contained in them, notwithstanding 
the place was well fortified, and our stjuadrona sustained a 
very warm fire all the time. On the 7th, the same squa- 
dron, which consisted hut of ten men-of-war, bombarded 
Olionne ; and in one night threw into it almost two thou- 
sand bombs and carcasses, which had such an effect, that 
the town was seen to be on fire in fifteen places at once, f 
After this*the admiral, not finding it convenient to land on 
Belleisle, continued to alarm the French coast till toward 
the latter end of the month ; and then, through want of 
provisions, and the weakness of the fleet, occasioned by 
making several detachments, he found himself under a 
necessity of returning to Spithead. $ 

The French affected to ridicule these, as they had done 
former bombardments ; and the same honour seems very 

^ I liave follo'v^ed m llie text tlie orthography of Lord Berkley^ 
relafioii, as it is piiiited in Ujo Gazette, No. 0203, hut the proper 
names of these islands are Giouais, Ilouat, Hojdie. The admiral 
oei tainly acted light in lauding where he might do most mischief, and 
expose his men least. 

t Loudon Gazette, No 420 i. Pointei’s Chronological Hbtoiian, 
\o1. ii p. 431. Lite of King William. Present State of Europe fo*- 
icOO. p. 232* 

t Bm chefs Na^ol HHor> p. 
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unaccountably to have possessed abundance of people at 
home* Even Mr. Burchet, speaking of my Lord Berkley’s 
exploits, calls them liiTTiiU enteuprizes ; and yet 
nothing is more certain, than that the French were griev- 
ously affected by them, their country being kept in a per- 
petual alarm. This the reader will easily discern, when 
he is told, that between Brest and Goulet there were forty 
batteries erected on one side, and twenty-five on the other; 
that on these batteries were mounted nineteen mortars, 
and four hundred and eighty-nine pieces of heavy cannon, 
and above sixty thousand men, quartered up and down on 
the coasts to prevent the bad effects of an invasion. If 
France had been under no concern, such precautions woidd 
never have been taken ; if she were, the bombardments 
that spread this terror must not have been such slight 
things as some writers endeavour to represent them, or, if 
they were, what were those whom they so frighted ? ^ 
j). It is agreed on aU hands, that the care taken this year 
1690. of our trade was so great, and the ordej*s of the lords of 
the admiralty were so well executed, that our several 
fleets of merchantmen returned safe, notwithstanding the 
French made it their principal business to intercept them. 
In two instances, indeed, we were somewhat unlucky : the 

* Histoire IVIiUtahe, tom. iii. p. eiO. Memoires Histoiiqiies et 
Clironologiques. P. Daniel. Btircliof » Naval History, p. $4B* But 
M. Devise, the rrciieli gazetteer, exeteds them all in his account of 
the matter. The exploits of the English, says he, are so extiava- 
gant, that they are seaicely credible, and their expeditions so pitiful, 
that they seivc only to excite scorn and contempt. All they did du- 
ring their stay at Belleisle uas to make a descent on the island of 
Grouais, a defenceless place, where they burnt a few houses, caiiied 
off a paicel of sheep, lianistringed one hundred and fifty horses, and 
killed the cattle in the church-yjird : they burnt also a fbw houses in 
the islands of Houat and Heydic. In fine, continues he, the very 
pow<ler they have spent in these fruitless attempts must have cost 
more than the damage they have done amounts to. This was cer- 
tainly veiy proper news for the court to publish, in order to keep up 
the spirits of the people ; but an hist otian surely deserves blame who 
copies after such an author. 
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first was in Newfoundland, of which an account will he 
given elsewhere ; the other'' in respect of the Dunkirk 
squadron, of which the following is a very exact account. 
In the month of May, 1696, Rear-admiral Benbow had 
the command given him of a small number of ships, with 
orders to prevent Du Bart from getting out of that port* 
When the rear-admiral arrived before it, he found the 
French squadron ready to sail ; and his own too small to 
guard both the east and north channeL He did, however, 
his best; but the weather proving haaiy, and he cruizing 
before the north channel ; Du Bart gave him the slip, and, 
having a fair wind, was quickly out of reach. ^ 

Rear-admiral Benbow resolved, hoAvever, to pursue 
him, and did so ; but the Dutch, for want of proper or- 
ders, refused to follow him. Du Bart in the mean time 
executed his scheme, which was to attack the Dutch Bal- 
tic fleet in their return home, which he performed on the 
8th of June. This fleet consisted of upwards of one hun- 
dred sail of merchant ships under an escort of five fri- 
gates. Du Bart took all the men of war, and at least half 
the merchant men. In the height of this victoiy the out- 
ward-bound Baltic fleet appeared in sight under an escort 
of thirteen men of war, who immediately attacked Du 
Bart, and forced him to burn four of the men of war, and 
thirty-five merchantmen, and to turn the fifth frigate, 
which had on board the crews of all the rest, adrift, so 
that she was retaken; but, according to the French ac- 
counts, he came back after all with fifteen prizes into the 
road of Dunkirk, t 

Rear-admiral Benbow convoyed afterwards, with his 
squadron, our northern-boimd fleet to Gottenburgh, and 
thence proceeded to Hamburgh; and, returning home- 
wards in the month of September, he had sight of Du 

♦ Burcliefs Naval Histoiy, p. 540, 550. 

f Histoire Militairc, tom. hi. p. 270. Eeiucourt, tom. iil p. 489. 
Limiersy torn, ii. p. 505. 
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Bart’s squadron, and chased him till he saw it w'as to no 
purpose : how ever, he Imd the satisfaction soon after of 
joining four Englisli and eleven Dutch East India ships, 
which came north-about; and thereby escaped the French 
privateers, and luckily enough for them, even Du Bart 
himselfj though they must have had sight of his squa* 
dron . ^ 

Thus ended the nav al opemtions of this year in this 
part of the world, where we certainly disappointed all the 
French designs ; did them no small ii^vage on their coasts; 
kept the best part of their fleets blocked up in their har- 
bours ; and protected our trade better than it had been for 
many years past ; yet, in the next session of parliament, 
which began on the 20th of October, 1696, one of the 
first things the House of Commons did was to enter into a 
enquiry into the late miscarriages of the fleet ; and this 
exposed Sir George Rooke and Sir Cloudesley Shovel to 
several strict examinations; in which, however, nothing 
appearing that could be construed either an omission or 
breach of duty, the affair dropped ; and the House after- 
wards voted the sum of two millions, threo hundred and 
seventy two thousand, one hundred and ninety seven 
pounds for the maintenance of forty thousand seamen, of 
the two marine regiments, gnd for the ordinaiy of the 
jiavy, and the charge of the registry of seamen, t 

We are now arrived at that period of our history,, which 
naiurdlly leads Uh to take a view of what passed in the 
Went Indies from the begiuiiing of the war to the close of 
the; next year 1697 ; and, as our reasons for treating this 
subject al once have Ijecu already given at large, we shall 
enter upon it here without farther introduction. The re- 
volution took place in our colonies as easily as it had done 
at home ; on a principle which was very emphatically ex- 

BuivktV Naval Hhf(>ry, 

t See the Junnmls of the lIott.se of Coinnmns, Kcimet, 
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pressed by one of our governors, who, when he was sum- 
moned by a man of war to submit to King William and 
Queen Mary, very sensibly answered, that, if they were 
king and queen at Whitehall, they should be so there, and 
proclaimed them immediately. 

By this mean the plantations %vero secured against every 
thing except foreign invasions, and to these they were not 
long exposed ; since, toward tlie end of the year 1689, 
orders were given for fitting out a squadron for Barbadoes 
and Leeward Islands, under the command of Captain 
Lawrence Wright, who w as directed to sail as soon as 
possible, and bad very ample instructions given him,’" It 
fell out, however, in consequence of abundance of un- 
luckj^ accidents, that he did not leave Plymouth till the 
8th of March following. , Arriving in Carlisle*bay on the 
11th of May, 1690, he found all things there in a better 
posture than he expected ; and toward the latter end of 
the month, when his men were pretty well recovered of 
the scurvy, he sailed for the Leeward Islands, in order to 
assist General Codrington, who was preparing for an ex- 
pedition against St. Christopher, where \ve had been joint 
possessors with the French, w^ho had now driven us out 
^ and had made themselves masters of the whole island, t 

The commodore sailed on the 3d of June to Montserrat, 
whore he was joined by the general from Antigua with 
sucb a force as the English colonies could supply. Thence 
they proceeded together to Nevis, in conbeqaence of a re- 

* Btirchet’b Naval Hibtoiy, p» 451. This squadron coiihisled of 
ton sail of men of war, viz, om third latc, beveii fomth, and tvto fifth 
rales, two lire-ships, and a ketch. The duke of Bolton*s repmciil oi 
foot embarked on boaid it ; and the commodore was iiisiruetcd to use 
his best end<iavouivS to seeme the English colonies; assist the Dukb ; 
and disticss the French; in all which he was directed to take the 
advice of coiineiis of war, of General Codiington, the governor and 
toUBCil of Bai'badoes, kr. 

t Burchetj, Kenuct> CoUimna Rostrata. Histoiro Bfilitahe P . 
Daniel. 
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solution taken in a council of war, to make a descent as 
soon as possible upon the island of St. Christopher. On 
the 23d, Sir Timothy Thornhill landed, with five hundred 
men, to the east of Frigot’s bay ; and, having twice en-^ 
gaged and routed the French, marched on to Basse-tcrre^ 
and in the way beat the French forces a third time. This 
bn^e the spirits of the enemy to such a degree, that they 
gave General Codrington no disturbance, when he landed 
with three thousand men, and marched the same way* 
The fleet, at the same time, sailed into the road, in order 
to batter the town and forts, while the general attacked 
it by land. The French, however, saved them the trouble, 
by abandoning the place, and setting it on fire. In about 
three weeks time, the whole island was reduced ; and, the 
season of hurricanes coming on, the fleet returned tri- 
umphantly to Barbadoes ; and the design of making far- 
ther conquests was postponed to another year. * 

A-I). In the month of Januaiy, 1691, the commodore re- 
ceived fresh orders from England, directing him to stay 
sometime longer in America; upon which be took up six 
of the largest merchant-ships ; turned them into men of 
war ; and on the 12th of February, sailed for the Lee- 
ward Islands. There an unhappy difierence spruiag up 
between Mm and General Codrington, which ruined the 
expedition ; for though in the month of April they landed 

♦ Burchcfs Naval History, p. 555, 656, 557. This was in some 
measure owinfc to tbe sicl^ness of the troops, and to several ships be- 
ing disabled ; but was chiefly occasioned by the commodore receiving 
orders to return to JEngland, wliich, as %ve shall >€e, were very quickly 
eountermanded. See also a tnie and faithful relation of the proceedings 
of the forees of their majesties King William and Queen Mary, in 
tlieir e»pediti<m against the French in the Caribbee Islands in^ihe 
West Indies, under the conduct of his excellency CJhristopher Cod- 
rfeigtOB, captain general and commander in chief of the said forces 
in the years and 16S0, written by Thomas Spencer, junior, se- 
cretary to the hoBourablr' Sir Timothy Tliornhill, Baronet, London, 
1601, 4to. This succinct and sensiMe narrative is addressed to Ad- 
miral MwmU London Oanetle, No, 2602. 
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in MarigallantCj and in a great measure ruined that settle- 
ment, from whence they proceeded to Guadaloupe^ and 
remained there some time; yet, on the news of a French 
squadron being in the neighbourhood, they hastily re-em- 
barked their forces, and resolved to abandon the enter- 
prize, at the same time almost that the French had deter- 
mined to abandon the island. Soon after this, Commo- 
dore Wright returned to Barbadoes, where finding his 
conduct universally disliked, he quitted, under pretence 
of sickness, the command, having first separated the 
squadron to different services ; and soon after returned, 
with very little reputation, to Eixgland. ^ A certain au- 
thor indeed tells us, that he was sent home a prisoner ; 
of which, if it had been so, I think Secretary Burchet 
would scarcely have been ignorant ; and yet the contraiy 
is expressly said by him, though he does indeed intimate 
that he deserved it. t However, we hear no more of Mm 
or of his deserts 1 

The same year, some other expeditions were under-^ 
taken against the French in this part of the world. The 
colony of New England found itself so liable to disturb* 
ance ft*om the settlement the French had at Port-Royal, 
in Nova Scotia, that it was resolved to attack it, and that 
too as soon as the war broke out. With this view, a con-* 
siderable fleet, with seven hundred land-forces on board, 
was fitted out under the command of Sir William Phipps, 
who sailed from Nantascot on the 28th of April, 16 
and by the middle of the next month he compieated his 
design, and reduced Port-Royal and the adjacent settle- 
ments under the dominion of the English. His quick 
success in this, induced the colony to undei’take an enter- 
prize of greater importance, which was no less than the 
reduction of Quebec; the capital of the French settle- 
ments in Canada. This was certainly a well laid scheme ; 

* Bnibh Empire lU Ameiio^ vol g. p. 54. of the War. 

Present State of Europe, t Burchet’s Memoirs, p. 123. 
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and, if it had been executed with equal prudence^ must 
have turned very highly to the advantage of the English, 
as experience has convinced us since. The colony shewed 
on this occasion a very extraordinary measure of public^ 
spirit, by raising no less than two thousand men, whom 
they embarked on board their fleet of thirty-two sail, 
great "and small, without demanding or expecting any 
assistance from hence. ^ 

With this force Sir William Phipps sailed from Hull, 
near Boston, on the^th of August ; and arrixed about the 
beginning of September, before the river of Canada; but 
tras there unluckily, by contrary winds, detained in such 
a manner, as that it was three weeks before they arrived 
at Quebec. This gave the Count de Frontenac, governor 
there for the French, an opportunity to prepare for his 
defence, and of drawing all the strength of the colony to 
Quebec, which Sir William Phipps expected would have 
been divided, by an army marching o\er land and attack- 
ing Mount-Royal fort, at the same time that he fell upon 
city. This army was to consist of a thousand men 
jBpom New York, Connecticut, and Plymouth colonies, and 
fiftfeeu hundred Iroquois. The English marched as far as 
the great lake of Canada, but not finding canoes ready for 
them to pass it, and the Indians not joining tliem accord- 
ing to their agreement, they returned; by Tiliich unfortu- 
nate miscarriage Count Frontenac had no need to make 
any detachments for the security of Mount-EoyaL 

Sir William summoned the count to surrender the city, 
but received a very insolent and haughty answer. On the 
Sth of October, the English landed, under Lieutenant- 
general Whalley, to the number of fourteen hundred, for 
to that number they were now reduced by the small-pox, 
and other diseases. In the mean while, Sir William 
brought his ships to bear on’ the west end of the city, 

^ British Bmpim In America, vol. I p. 22. 
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waiting till General Whalley should begin the assault. 
But this gentleman hearing that Count de Frontenac had 
four thousand men within, and was provided to make a 
vigorous defence, notwithstanding the entreaties of the 
English soldiers to the contrary, resolved immediately to 
re^embark. Sir William, expecting the signal for their 
attacking the town on the east side, sent a messenger on 
shore to know the reason of their not giving the assault; 
which when he understood, and saw many of the men 
were almost frozen to death, to which we may add, the 
colonel and others ill of the small-pox, he ordered them 
on board to refresh themselves ; and calling a council of 
war, it w^as therein resolved to return. Thus ended this 
fruitless expedition, which cost the colony of New Eng- 
land so large a sum of money, and as to which mighty 
expectations had been raised. * 

Several accounts have been given of this unlioj^y expe- 
dition ; but most of them written with a view to load the 
character of Sir William Phipps, or else purely to excuse 
his conduct. The bounds of this work will not pei'mifiifa 
ample examination of the whole affair, much less a recapi- 
tulation of what has been said on both sides. Yet thus 
much, I think, from an impartial consideration of the 
facts stated by both parlies, it is my duty to declare, that 
Sir William Phipps intended well, and did his best through 
the whole expedition ; though, perhaps, he was not, either 
from education or experience, qualified for a command of 
so extensive a nature. But, besides any mistakes he might 
fall into, there were many untoward accidents w^hich con- 
tributed to frustrate his design; and, therefore, it is 
equally Cruel an3 unjust to lay the blame entirely at his 
door. This is certain, that no man could be more sensibly 

^ See the Life of Sir William Phipps, by KatlianicI, published by 
Mathei, see, xi. Lahontaiu^s vol. i, p 155. Letter 

England, dated \o^cmbu 'Se, I6p0, containing an Ac- 
t oimt of the Quebec expedition. 
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affected than lie was by this disappointment; and yet he 
made it the business of the remaining part of his life, to 
dispose all things for another attempt^ in hopes the success 
of that might efface the memoij of the former miscarri- 
age, and this ought to be remembered to his honour. ^ 

In the end of October, 1691, Captain Ralph 

Wren, who then commanded the Norwich, had orders to 
sail with that and two other fourth rates to Barbadoes, 
and from thence to the Leeward Islands, where he was to 
take upon him the command of such ships as were in that 
station; and his general instructions were, to secure the 
trade and plantations, and to annoy the enemy. He sailed 
from Plymouth on the Pith of December, and on the 16th 
of the next month arrhed in Carlisle-bay, in Barbadoes. 
He had not been there long, before he was informed, tfeat 
the Frencli had a stout squadron at sea, which had taken 
the Jersey, that was to have been added to Commodore 
Wren^s squadron. 

Upon the news of this, the governor and council of 
Barbadoes agreed, that two large merchant ships should 
be fitted out, in order to join the five men of war already 
imde# the commodore; and that with these he should at- 
tack the French squadron, though it consisted of nine sail. 
Accordingly, the commodom quitted Barbadoes on the 
13th of January, and cruised for about a week, but with- 
out seeing the enemy, and then returned. Another coun- 
eil of war being held, it was therein resolved, that the 
commodore should proceed with his squadron, and the 
merchant ships that were then ready, for the Leeward 
Islands. This he accordingly performed; and, on the 
gist of February, he fell in with a French squadron of 
eighteen men of war, from sixty to forty guns. They 

♦ Bntf&li Bmpjie In America, vol i. p. n. Tlio New England 
letter before-mentioned, which was reprinted at London in 1091, in 
4fi>. with remarks upon it, under the title of, The Humble Address 
of the Publicans of New England, to which king you please. 
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laboured all niglit to engage him ; and about eight in the 
morning, on the Sgd, the enemy having a fresh gale, and 
most of the commodore’s squadron not a breath of wind, 
four of their ships bore down upon the Mary, commanded 
by Lieutenant Wyat, who defended her very well, until 
the commodore could come to her assistance. At the 
same time, the Mordaunt, commanded by Captain Boteler, 
with one of the hired ships, and the England jfrigate, com- 
manded by Captain Stubbs, were warmly engaged in the 
very midst of the enemy; but they cleared themselves 
with all the bravery imaginable. The commodore find- 
ing the great disproportion as to strength, his squadron 
consisting then but of seven ships, and that the merchant 
ships, which were under hi$ care, had taken the proper 
and usual methods for their own bocurity ; he wisely piti- 
vided, after a warm engagement of four hour^ for the 
safety of the ships of war, under his command by bearing 
away. He did this, however, with so little sail, that he 
secured the three sliips which the enemy gave chase to; 
and they, as much tired of his company, readily stood 
away from him. Thus, by a due mixture of courage and 
conduct, the commodore saved his small squadron, and 
gained an high reputation; this having been reckoned 
one of the best-conducted actions of the war. The gal- 
lant commander, however, did not long enjoy that satis- 
faction which must necessarily result from performing so 
signal a service as he had don^ to his country ; for as at 
the very time of the engagement he was in a declining 
state of health, so very soon after his disease carried lum 
oll^ and in August following part of his squadron, under 
the command of Captain Boteler, returned to England. ^ 

The government being very sensible of the inconve- 
niences resulting from their want of having a suiOScient 

^ Burchefs Naval History, p. 459. British Empire in Ameiica, 
Life of King William, liistoiy of the last War, Present State of 
Europe for 169% p* 181. 
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force in the West Indiesj resolved, in the year 1692, to 
put an end to the complaints that had been made from 
most of the colonies on that subject, by sending a power- 
ful fleet thither, under Sir Francis Wheeler, as gallant 
and as judicious an officer as any in the navy. The 
squadron he was to command consisted of twelve men of 
war, besides smaller vessels ; and he was likewise em- 
powered to take under his orders such ships of war as he 
should find in that part of the world. He had under his 
convoy also a certain number of transports, with fifteen 
hundred land-troops, and had assurance given him, that 
he should find another body of very good troops ready 
assembled in Barbadocs ; and, in conjunction with them, 
he had instructions to fall upon some of the French set- 
tlement®!, which it >ras judged very practicable for him 
to reduce. 

Sir Francis left our coasts in the beginning of January; 
and, on the 26th of the same month, touched at Madeira, 
whence he sailed for Barbadoes, and arrived there on the 
l$t of March, There it was unanimously resolved, in a 
full council of war, that Martinico should be the place at- 
tacked; and advice w^as sent to General Codrington of 
the arrival of the squadron, that he might draw together 
the forces of the Leeward Islands, in order to join the re- 
giments brought from England, and the troops, about 
eight hundred foot, raised in Barbadoes; to which Sir 
Francis Wheeler oftered to join another regiment, com- 
posed of seamen, to be commanded as colonel by him in 
person. 

April the 15th, 1693, the squadron, with all these troops 
on board, arrhedat Cul de Sac Royal, in Martinico ; but, 

^ The &tnfe of Sir j'lmaois Wlioeler's squadron was this ; two 
third rates, six fourths, three fifths, one sixth, tliree fire-ships, a 
store-ship, hospital, aud bamlv-vcssel See Burchetts Memoirs, |>. 
tm. Life of King William, p. Oldmkon’s History of Eng- 
land, vol. ii. p. SB. 
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instead of proceeding to perform without delay what they 
eame thither about ; it was resolved, iu a council of war, 
held on the 20th, that the men should re-cmbark, and the 
squadron sail to Dominica, there to take in w'ater, and to 
give the men, who were very sickly j an opportunity of re- 
freshing themselves. As the commodore was very sensi- 
ble this manner of acting would be indifferently relished 
at home ; he desired and insisted, that every member of 
the council of war should give his opinion in writing ; by 
which it appears, scarcely any but Sir Francis Wheeler, 
and Lieutenant-colonel Colt, were for landing and act- 
iiig vigorously- * The reasons advanced by such as voted 
for a contrary measure, yvere, that the enemy had a supe- 
rioyr strength; that one full third of our soldiers were 
Irish Papists, not to be relied upon; and that hazarding 
an engagement In these circumstances, was hazarding the 
whole Leeward Islands; since, in case of a defeat, they 
had not a sufficient force to defend them. These were 
chiefly insisted upon by General Codrington, who de- 
claimed, however, that he was ready to attempt Dominica, 
provided the fleet could remain in tliosq parts six weeks 
or two months ; but this being inconsistent with the com- 
modore^s instructions, and the troops from Barbadoes' 
being impatient to return, was not, indeed could not, be 
complied with- 1 Such was the issue of this expedition, of 
which, in England, from the commodore’s known cha- 
racter, there were high expectations. However, it may 
not be amiss to peruse his own state of the case. 

On the SOth of March, the fleet sailed from Barba- 
does, ha\ ing on board the regiments of Foulke, Good- 

BurchefsXaval ITlslory, p. 47T^ 

t The Treucli made a j^iaiid affair of this, and have drawn up fine 
accomds of ffieir repulsing ami defeating the Biiglish, tliowgh there 
happened but two i>ijght sknmishes. Journal IJistorique de Loui''? 

Xiv. p. ire. llistuire '^niitairc; par M* ’Quincy, tom. U. 
de LoitiiS XIV, torn, '> 
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St. Cliristopher, Colonel Foulke at sea, with Major 

Abrahal, and several other officers.’’ 

Sir Francis, toward the latter end of May, sailed for 
Kew England, and arrived at Boston on the 12th of June.^ 
lie immediately proposed to Sir William Phipps, then 
governor, to attack Quebec a second time. But though 
nothingcould have been more agreeable to that brave and 
public-spirited man ; yet, as circumstances then stood, he 
could not close with it. Such an expedition required a 
strength of four thousand men at least, and these, having 
had no previous notice, the governor could not possibly 
draw together by the beginning of July, which was the very 
latest a fleet that was to be thu^ employed could sail ; and 
therefore this grand design appearing every %vay impme- 
ticable, was dropt, even by those two men, who, of all 
others, had it most at heart- f This disappointment de- 
termined the commodore to quit Boston as soon as possi- 
ble ; and therefore, on the 3d of August, he left that place, 
and proceeded for Newfoundland, resolving to attempt 
something there worthy of the force with which he left 
England; and the honour allowed him of carrying the 
union flag, from a view to the advantages which, it was 
not doubted, would result to the nation from his expedi- 
tion. 

On the ISth of August, ho arrived at Placentia, and 
found the enemy much stronger there than he expected ; 
for, in the fir^t place, the town was well fortified ; next, 
there were in the harbour several stout privateers, the 
haven itself excellently provided with batteries, heavy 
cannon, bombs, &c. with at least two thousand soldiers 
and inhabitants, well disciplined, and most of them old 
buccaneers. Sir Francis, however, was not to be dis- 
couraged ; he called a council of war, laid down the method 
in which the place ought to be attacked at once by sea and 

• Loinloa Gazette, No. Burchett Memoirs, p. 1?*3. 
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land, and took upon himself the going in with the men-ofr 
war to batter the great fort, which was the most dangerous 
pari of the undertaking. However, as there were eleven 
land to six sea officers in this council, they resolved the 
whole to be impossible and impracticable. Sir Pranda. 
Wheeler was exceedingly ch^rined at this new disgrace ; 
but, to shew how little this inactivity agreed with his dis* 
position, he gave orders for destroying the French fishery 
at St. Peter ; which was done effectually, and so that it 
was not soon or easily recovered. * 

On the 28 th of August, he sailed from the bay of Bulls 
in Newfoundland for England, where he did not arrive till 
the 18 th of October following, his ships in a bad, and his 
men in a much worse condition, so that they were scarcely 
able to navigate them. Yet, as unfortunate as this expe- 
dition proved firom first to last," Sir Francis Vt’heeler never 
feUmnder the least censure. The accounts he transmitted 
home, joined to the letters from the respective colonies, 
and the extracts of proceedings in councils of war, justified 
him so clearly, and set his courage and conduct in so fair 
alight; that, when he arrived at Portsmouth, he had the 
satisfaction of finding a commission, appointing him rear- 
admiral of the red ; a preferment, which, as it was obtained 
purely byr merit, so it never exposed him to envy, t But 
to look now to another coast. 

The royal African company, finding themselves much 
disturbed in their trade by the new settlements made by, 
the Frepch in the mouth of the river Senegal, add having 
exact intelligence of the schemes concerted by that nation 
for extending their own trade in those parts, and destroy- 
ing ours ; resolved to exert the great force they had in 
Guinea, to secure themselves from all these apprehensions, 

‘ ^ Burchetts Bfemoirs, p. iri, 17^ Bdiish Bmph^ in America. 
Life of King William. Present State of Europe- History of the 
War. 

f Ibid. p. 174. 
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by attacking the eneray immediately, in order, if possible, 
to the dispossessing them of their settlements, before they 
could gain any intelligence of the design. If, oft their 
forming this project, they had applied themselves to the 
administration, and had either procured assistance fear the 
execution of it, or assurance of having their conquests pro^ 
tected, they had certainly carried their point, and the 
French been beaten out of that advantageous trade, per- 
haps, forever. 

But they were at this time so much afhtidof the «»einy’» 
penetrating whatever was transacted at the secretary’s 
office, tliat the African company resolved to risk this under- 
taking, without communicating their secret to any body. 
\^kh this view they sent orders to John Booker, Esq. 
then their agent-general in Guinea, to attempt, if he found 
it practicable, the execution of the design which they hsul 
formed ; and, that he might be satisfied as to the authority 
upon which he acted, they sent him a copy of the commis* 
sion they had received from the king and queen, empowter- 
ing them to commit hostilities, and annoy the enemy ia 
aH plsiceS within their jurisffiction. * 

Boeder, upon receipt of these letters and this eom- 
nission, iamedxa/tely applied himself to execute what the 
company ffirected; and in the month of December, 1690^ 
haring drawn together a sufficient force, he embarked them 
en board the company’s ships and sloops; and sailing from 
the river Gambia, arrived In the month of the river Senegal 
e» new-|earVday, 1693. + Having with some djiffiouity! 
got over the bar, he made the necessary di^oritioos fop 
attacking Fart Bourbon ; hut the governor, M. Bnntoolin, 
knowing his own condition best, and that he must soon be 
compelled to suirender, sent to Mr. Bookmr to demand 

*1 Ptorehilfft CJoMeetifin of Voyage^ wL v. p. A 28 . Preseat State 
ofiEttwiat London Gusetie, ttweaUer etted. 

t H, BoMjkar'# Letter in the Collection of Voyages, that iias Iwen 
ktfore thed. 
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terms, upoa M'hich he ofifered immediately to give up the 
place. This proposition was accepted ; and the English 
thaf evening entered into possession of the fort, which the 
French had held upwards of fifty years. 

Mr. Bodker continued here till the 2.')th of the same 
month, and then embarked hift forces in order to make a 
descent OA the island of Gor€te, the only place which re- 
mained to the French in Guinea. He arrived there on the 
1st of February ; and, after alarming the enemy till the 
4th, he landed in the night an hundred men under the old 
fort ; whence he advanced to attack the new, called the 
fort of St. IVtichael, a well fortified place, furnished with 
twenty-eight pieces of cannon. They made some shew of 
dOfondfng theniseit^es at first ; bat, being indifferently pro- 
vided' With a&tnunition, about noon they desired to capi- 
tulate; find, on the 8th, marched out nfith all ihilita'ry 
honours, and were carried to James-island, in virtue of thfe* 
articles signed by Mr. Booker ; whence they were to tks 
transported into Europe on board the company’s shipping, 
but at their own expense. ^ 

A&irs in the West Indies went all this time extremely 
ill ; the French destroyed our trade by their privateers ; 
disturbed our settlements continually; and frequently 
made descents upon them ; particularly on Jamaica, where 
they committed great havock, and enriched themselves 
exceedingly at our expense. The few ships-of-war we had 
in those parts were so far from being able to deferid our 
colonies effectually, that several of them were taken by thO" 
enemy ; and, in short, thii^ d^ere in so bad a way, Alft* 
the administration at home thought the losS'of our ctfloidds* 
no improbable thing, as appeal's by the iastmctidilsf^iM' 
to the commodwes of the squadrons, and the connhahders- 
ia-chleP Of the land troops, t Oh the oAefr hand, our good 

* Moinuirs of the Proceedings* of the Bojal Africait Company fhffti 
1090 to 1701, by Mr. John Snow, London Gazette, No. 2922- 
Biirchct’s Naval Hivtoiy, book iv, ch. 8, 9, IT, 21. 
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allies the Spaniards were no less, or rather were still more 
distressed by the enemy than we were ; all trade between 
their colonies was destroyed, tlieir coasts plunderet^ a^d 
eveiy thing: subject to the mercy of the privateers, that 
were-equipped in whole squadrons from the French settle- 
ments in Hispaniola. * As 1 profess to speak truth with- 
out reserve as fer as I can discover it, so, upon this occa- 
sion, 1 think myself obliged to say, that these advantages 
were not so much owing either to the force or courage of 
the French in those parts, as tJ^he want of public spirit 
and right management in us, as well as in the Spaniards. 

The French governors seem to have had* nothing so 
much at heart as the glory of their country, and a just dis- 
charge of their duty ; whereas ours were generally involved 
in disputes with the people they should have protected ; 
and much more intent on increasing their own private for- 
tunes, and that too at any rate, than desirous of vindicating 
the honour of the nation, and securing the properties of 
those they governed. In one thing onlj' they were com- 
mi^ndable, that from time to time they made the most 
|)()p8sing instances to the ministry at home to take more 
care o( our ctmcerns in the West Indies, by senihng pro- 
per squadrons, and with them sufficient supplies of land 
forces into those parts, t 

About the beginning of the year 1694, some proposals 
were kid before the council, for our undertaking, in con- 
junction with the Spaniards, to drive the French out of the 
island of Hispaniola. To this there was at first sopne at- 
tention given ; but afterwards it being represented, as in- 
deed the truth was, that the Spaniards, at the bottom, were 
not either willing or able to join with' us in any such un- 
dertaking, it was laid aside. Other business intervening, 
Undoes not appear that either the oonnoil or the board of 

• Piafpit State of Inropo fn* the year iSSS. 

t Rttoeh Ksqiire in America, History of the Past and Ptosent 
State of Jamaica, &o. 
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admirali^ thought any more of the plantations till toward 
the latter end of the year, when they were alarmed with 
the account of a brisk attempt made upon Jamaica by M. 
Ducasse, the French governor of St. Domingo. He sailed 
in the month of June with three men-of>war, and twenty- 
three transports, having on board fifteen hundred men for 
the coast of Jamaica, where they arrived on the 24th of the 
same month ; and made a descent on Port-Morant, which 
they found abandoned ; and, marching thence np the coun- 
try, they plundered, burnt, and destroyed whatever they 
met, and carried off money and effects to a very great 
value. * But they soon found, that the fine schemes of , 
conquest they had formed to themselves were altogether 
impracticable, and that the only thing they bad to do was 
to return with what they had gotten. The people of 
Jamaica, when &ey found their property in danger, ^sem- 
bled readily for its defence, and behaved themselves so 
well in an engagement with the French, that it contribnted 
not a little to make the latter for the present sick of this 
design, and to hinder them from resuming any project like 
It afterwards. + * 

The complaints that were sent home on this affair, 
joined to the representations of other colonies ; the remon- 
strances of the West India merchants, and the fear of a 
parliamentaiy inquiry, which was then a thing of all others 
the most terrible ; obliged the ministry to resume this long 
neglected subject, and to think seriously of sending to 
America such a force, aqd under such officers, as might do 
more tlian had hitherto been done- With this view, they 
directed, that a squadron of five sail of men-of-war, and 
two fire-ships, with twelve transport-vessels, should be 
gotten ready, with the utmost diligence and secrecy, to 

* See a Detail of M. Ducasse’s Bxpedidoa apinat Jamaica in Hit- 
toire de St. Domingne, par. le P. Charfevoix, vei. aL p. 37. 

t British Bmpire in Ameaica. Histoiy of Jamaica. Bistuty.of the 
Last War. Present State of Binope for U>e Month of Octohear, 1654, 
p. 347. 
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rendezvous atPlyraoutli in the beginning of the year 1695- 
The command of the squadron was given to Captain 
Kobert Wiimot, an oflScer of great reputation and expe- 
rience. * The command of the land forces was entrusted 
to Colonel liuke Lillinpton; and that they might be the 
more subject to orders, and better directed, they were 
reduced into a single regiment, consisting oftwelve hundred 
men; and, besides these, there were spare arms for another* 
regiment ; and, in short, every thing else provided that 
could be desired for securing the success of such an expe- 
dition ; and all this was done with such secrecy, that even 
the officers who were to be employed had no distinct know- 
ledge of the particular design they were to execute ; but 
only hnew in general, that they were to be sent to the 
West Indies to protect our plantations, and annoy the 
enemy. 

When all things were ready, the commodore had his 
instructions given him sealed up, with orders not to open 
them till he arrived in the latitude of forty degreq^ In- 
strqctioBs were also given to Cojonel LUUpgaton for the 
regulatmg of bis conduct, and %ts giving lum a 'wew 
of esdent of his command. JPefore they set out for 
Mytnou^ both the commodore and the colonel were 
separately exhorted to be extremely carefi^l in keeping up 
a right correspoi^dence ; because hitherto qll par expedi- 
tions ha4 sulfercd pore through the wqakjiess and misun- 
derstanding of our own commanders, than throqgh, any 
extraordinary coui;age or ebndurt shewn hj eni?Py 5 
and, that this might be the easier, their nere 

made as distinct as, the nature of the servicq eoh^ldorpd, it 
was possible, t 

The squadron sailed from Plyojonth the latter end of 

3olnmna Rosliats, p. 268. Bomhet's hoot It, 

tis If. I’revent State of Rnnipc tor p, art. 

t Naval History, p. 5»i. Cofawsl LiUmffiton’s remarks 

’fdi. MWmi Ifeival liistwy, Bio, 1704 
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Ihe mbnth of January ; but, before they were in a condi- 
tion to actj the commanders differed, and all things were 
in confusion. Colonel Lillingston in his account asserts, 
that the commodore opened his instructions in an unwar- 
rantable manner; and that, after he had done so, he pro- 
posed to the colonel to take what care they could of them- 
selves at the expense of the public service. The colonel 
rejected this offer as became a man of honour; and the 
commodore thenceforward prepared to execute his scheme 
in spite of all that the colonel could do to prevent hina. ^ 

Toward the latter end of March, 1695, they arrived 
before the city of St. Domingo, where the Spanish gover- 
nor, on the receipt of the king of Spain’s letters, promised 
them all the assistance in his power; but how he por- 
Ibrhibd this promise^ is not veiy well agreed. Mr. Secre- 
tary Burohet in his histoiy, from the letters, no doubt, of 
Commodore Wilmot, charges him with creating unrteoBS- 
sary delays, which were of great prejudice to the expedi- 
tion. + On the other hand, Colonel Lillingston asserts, 
that the Spanish governor behaved in every respect like a 
man of honour; concerted with him the measures neces- 
sary to be taken for attacking Cape Francois; and per- 
formed all he undertook with the utmost punctuality. It 
mmi be observed, that the force of the allies then in His- 
paniola waa such, tliat the ruin of the French settlements 
might have been well expected from it. The Spanish ’ 

* Reflections on Burchet’s Memoirs* p. 1^. I have been the longer 
m my account of tfai^ bus!nesS| that the reader may see ^^hat are jUil 
true reasons why conjunct expeditions ne^cr sucoeed ; and how 
sary it is to call officer^ strictly to account when they live to rijPI* 
home*m mder to put an end to such shameful practices, 

f Borchefs Naval IHstoiy, p. 535. Indeed this genUeman seems 
to have an extraordinary pique against the Spaniards, whotn» tlwmgh 
our alliea at that time* he never mentions hut with reproach* Tliis is 
the more injurious, since that wiiter, though he had so great opportu- 
nity, never supports what lie advances by ^ authoiity. It would, 
however, be hard to let foe judgment of a single man so hijj^j as to 
haorificc to it the e haraeter of A whole nation. 
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governor marclied one thousand seven hundred ; the conr- 
mander of our land-forces was able td disembark about 
twelve hundred men; the commodore promised to join his 
force with five hundred seamens the Spaniards actually 
added three men of war to our fleet; and, to prevent any 
disputes about the command, the Spanish admiral took 
down his flag. 

The first thing that was attempted was the ruin of the 
French settlement at Cape Francois. When the fleet was 
arrived within sight of the place, the commodore abso- 
lutely prescribed the place where the land-forces should 
go on shore ; and though Colonel Lillingston represented 
to him, that it was extremely hard to oblige the troops to 
a march of five leagues and a half, when, by only rowing 
one league and a half, the boats might land them close by 
he fort which they were to attack; the commodore gave 
liiu barely the hearing, but pursued his own project, and 
hey soon discovered with what view. 

The English and Spanish troops joined; and continued 
heir iatiguing march' till they arrived within five miles of 
Fort St. Francis, where they saw the French blow up 
heir works, ■andi abandon the place. When the troops 
:ame up, they w^re surprized to find the English colours 
foisted on the fort, and a single seaman left to attend 
(hem 5 but the mystery was soon explained ; Commodore 
Wilmot no sooner saw the place abandoned, than he 
rowed to shore with five hundred men, entered it, and 

S rrfed off all that was worth canying. This disgusted, 
it well might, both the English and Spanish forces; 
(d, if they had not been composed of veteran trbops, and 
men who had a great respect for their officers, a mutiny 
must have followed, which would have destroyed the 
whole design. But Colonel Lillingston pacified them as 

V 

* IMeetiiiias o» BHn hefs Memoirs, 48, where the agfe#»me«t 
itserf k tu he for (Jolouel JUhliiiptoB always proiJaces 
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well as he cotild, by promisifig to taka care they should 
not be treated in this manner for the future, if it were in 
his power to preventit. 

After this extraordinary exploit, it was resolved t® 
attempt Port de Paix, where M. Ducasse commanded in 
person ; but he quitted the place, leaving in it a garrison 
of six hundred m^. 

On the 1st of June, the English and Spanish troops 
marched by two different roads toward the place they were 
to attack; and the squadron sailed thither at the s^e 
time, but with this extraordinary circumstance; that, if 
the Spanish admiral out of pure humanity had not left 
some transports to take in our sick men, they must have 
f>een left to perish ; for Commodore Wilmot had some- 
thing else in bis head than to take care of invalids, and had 
therefore sailed as soon as the resolution was taken. The 
march was very fatiguing : it took up sixteen day$ before 
they arrived in sight*of Port de Paix, and then there was 
a great deal of time lost in getting the artiilery and am- 
munition on shore. At last this too was performed, and 
then the siege of the place was begun in a regular nianner : 
and the commodore, to shew his willingness to assist, 
landed a great body of seamen, and invested it on the 
other side. 

On the 8d of July, the breach being practicable, and 
Colonel tiillingston employed in making the necessaiy 
dispositions for a general storm, the enemy took a resolu- 
tion of deserting the placp, and forcing their way throu^^ 
the quarter of the commodore. Their force consktfSjM^ 
about five hundred and thirty men, of which 
hundred and fifty were negroes, but well armed anodis- 
ciplined. 'Their greatest difficulty was to cany off their 
women, children, and the most valuable part of their 
effects. The latter they packed up first, and put them in 

^ Keitefiam on Bumhef $ Memmrs, p* 54. 
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email bundles on the backs of the women, who. With the 
children inarched in the front, under a good escort; While 
three hundred men fell into' the quarters of our seamen, 
and, by exposing themselves to a very brisk fire, which 
lasted for a long time, gave the rest an opportunity to 
retreat*, The ajffair was conducted with equal resolution 
and address ; but not without a very considerable loss. 

Colonel LiUingston, as soon as he heard the firing, 
guessed at the cause, and immediately detached his bro- 
ther, with two hundred and fifty men, to support the sea- 
men. When Mqor Xiillingston airived, the afl^ir was 
over, and he marifoed directly to take possession of the 
fort, in order to secure whatever the French had left 
behind them; and having posted centinels every where, 
and put the rest of his men under arms, he thought that 
all was safe, but in this he was mistaken; Commodore 
Wilraot, at the head of his whole corps of seamen, fol- 
lowed him instantly. As soon as the commodore came np 
to him, he clapped his band upon his Moulder, with thb 
fiimiliar salutation, “ Now, m^^ar, I am stresiger than 
“ you ” Aft«f wbbh ho* removed bis guards, broke open 
Aw stom'bouseg, and carried ofi^ every thing that was 
Tfortb taking, “ with a dexterity,” says Colonel Liiling- 
ston, “ very natural to seamen.” * 

This kitsd of proceeding was not likely to produce much 
goad; the comncodeire oderad to cany the sick men to 
Jan39kica, aad tw kave Cidooel Ldliagisiowto attempt in 
^ryanetkML with the Spaniards, the taking Leogane /and 
FKdib<Ciaavas ; but they were weary of such faipd- of 
tiunlmeut, and had so many men disalfosd by the unaeues- 
suy hardAi|>s to wUdh Awf bad bemi exposed; that it 
waa rmolved, in a cwiiMul of war, not t» prosecute either 
of ike designs before-nentiened; but to demolbh the fort, 

• Bmvhrt’s Naval Itistoiy, p. 53& Bellcottons on Barobof’4 
lleineSn),p fir, Ifistofo debt I>oiaio^o,v«!.tT. p. 7U. 
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ruin the adjiicent countiy, carry off the artillery they Kad 
takerij and sail with all the English forces to Jamaica, 

To this the Spanish governor coasentedjj because he 
saw the impossibility of their performing, in the condition 
they were in, ivhat they had projected ; and of this he was 
the better judge, because had an exact account of the 
French forces that M. Ducasso was assembling at Cul do 
Sac, and with which, it was expected, he would march to 
give them battle, having no otlier means of preserving the 
French settlements ; though in this there w^as a great deal 
of danger, 

It must not be supposed, because this expedition was in 
itself very ill managed, and fer from being glorious to 
those that undertook it / it must not, I say, be therefore 
anpposed, that it did but little jarejudice to the 
French. > 

The confederate army, in sixty days, ruined the^r plan*- 
tations for a hundred niifes round; carried, off a thousand 
negroes ; demolished two strong forts, wherein they took 
one hundred and forty pieces of cannon, with a vast 
quantity of all sorts of ammunition and naval stores ; so 
that there seems to be no reason to think Colonel Lilling*- 
stou exaggerated, who computes the loss of the French at 
two hundred thousand pounds, t But what recompense 

• Burchetts Natal Ilistoiy, p. 537. 

t tt is necc!«?sary kur me here to ^ve the reader some accotiirt of the 
aathjddties on which the facts mentioned in die text are foanded. In 
the year ^rotary Burehot published his memoirs of tmnsaetl^i|f 

at sea, during the war ^\ith France, ficom 1088 to 1697. In thw 
p. 305, he gives a large account of this expedition, wIm is 
altogethei iu favour of Mr. Wilinot, and was very probahly 
from his lettcis. In 1704, Colonel LuKe LHUnjfstoil p*ibhsliM his 
reflections on BIr. Burchefs BEemoirs, in which he adwices nothing 
but upon undeniahlo authority, producing instructions, letters, affida- 
vits, and^ other necessaty papers upon every occasion. Some months 
after Mr. Burchet published a just-slicalion of Bis na^al memoirs, in 
answ^ to Colonel Lillingstou, which are sup^^rted only by extracts 
from journals of persons, -who are disposed to set their own proceed- 
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is this for the expense the nation was at in fitting out such 
a squadron, and in sending so great a body of land troops 
so far ? Wliat opinion must the commodore’s conduct give 
our allies, the Spaniards, of English armaments, and what 
notions could they entertain of the significancy of our 
naval force, when they saw it so flagrantly misapplied ; 
our commander in chief having regard only to his private 
views, and encouraging his seamen upon all occasions to 
behave like pirates i How much must this miscarriage rt 
once disgrace and dkconrage an administration ; since it 
seemed to shew, that all attempts of this sort would prove 
as fniitlese Ibr the fiiture, and serve only to exhaust the 
trcaanm of this nation, in order to enrich such as least 
dcaatved it I lam very sorry that I have been obliged to 
say so much; but every reader will do me the justice to 
own, that this subject compelled me to it. We suffer at 
this day, fiir the misdeeds of these times, and the false pity 
that was shewn in letting slip the public examination of a 
thing so scandalous as this was. * Reflections like these, 

ings ia a good JIgW, whicJi Is stiange, acknowledges !i« ncitliet 
asked er deaijfed a*jy aoooimt fbift Colcme! Lilljugaton, ia order to iiare 
aw el" eo»|jaring on botk si<ie& This was the 

mom m King William (jjrhjudwjed by the admiralty 

acooant^) locked ooldly on the ooioml, till, apon e:^cainini»g the afair, 
he was ii»deceiTed#aiid granted him a pension of two hundred pounds 
aryear, which was continued by Queen Anne. So that bh memoirs 
seemed a censore upon their m^yesdes bonnty. Yet, notwithstanding 
aH this, when ttoctary Burchelcame to publish his naval history in 
i720f he in a manner transcribed what he had before said in his 
mtooim, correcting only a few tacts from Colonel Lillingston's book, 
by wMch, howeverj, he admits its authority, but without setting any 
mark of ignominy upon this most scandalous expedifiosi* At this Mr. 
I^ediard very honestly expresses JEus surpriae; but, 4>r my own part, 
whm I consider the admiralty never |:hought this affair worth an 
I do wot at all wonddr their secretary did not &!nk proper to 
mrnmlt 

* llbe general answer to what lias been said on this subject is, that 
all was prevented by the commodore's death* But, surely, 
this is a very poor excuse. To an intelligent reader it will appear. 
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on the slips of our ancestors, are proper lessons for the 
present generation ; and I think it my duty to inculcate 
them, in order to prevent our being wanting, in the same 
maimer to ourselves and our posterity. 

The account given us of this afikir, by French writers, 
agrees pretty well with our own. It is true, that they 
gave great commendations to M. Ducasse, governor of St. 
Domingo, who was certainly a veiy gallant man ; but who, 
as certainly, had no opportunity of shewing his bravery 
on this occasion. In the main, however, they agi^ that 
misunderstandings between the allies proved the ruin of 
the whole afi&ir; and that nothing could amaze, and, at 
the same time, overjoy people more, than the news of the 
English troops embarking for Jamaica did M. Ducasse 
and his army. Tbe ^me writers intimate, that the colony 
of Jamaica was much wanting to itself, in not laying hold 
of this opportunity to make a descent On the French set« 
tlcments, in revenge for the mmefaie^ done them by the 
inhabitants of this colony, under M. Ducasse, the y^ 
before; which, if they had done, in all probability the 
French must have been driven out of Hispaniola ; and, 
as things then stood, there is no great reason to doubt the 
Spaniards would have been very well pleased to have seen 
att English colony settled in their room, as well knowing 
their own inability to pr^erve the island without such 
assistance. * 

But all such views for the glory of England were 
effectually defeated by the sailing away of the English 

4 ^ 

that an effectual inquiry miglit barn been more easily ina4e aSier bis 
deatb^ than in tbe life of the eomwodore. His infitteune then 
determined^ be could not be hurt by the inquiry, all bis creatures 
were at full liberty to speak 3 and, as knowing the trtrtii Only wm of 
impoHance to the public, in order to prevent such detestable actions 
for the future, the burying all tfffs villany, as to as possible, in obli- 
vion, Is inexcusable to the nation. 

* Hist* de Bomingue, tom* iv, p. 63-^75. Histoire Militake, tom. 

iii. Histoire de X40uis XIY» tom* t* to. 
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squadron from Hispaniola, on tie 2Sd nf July, 1695, with 
the land-forces on board. The governor and people of 
Jamaica ga%e the commodore a very indifferent reception, 
having had previous intelligence of his behaviour through 
the whole affair. Several councils of war were holden, to 
consider how practicable a second attempt might be in 
conjunction with a considerable force from this island. 
But, after much deliberation, this design also came to 
nothing. The commodore, in the mean time, followed 
his business closely; that is to say, he convertedi the 
plunder he had taken into money, which he vested in all 
smts of naerchandiase fit ft)r the English market, and took 
in the goods privately on the back of the island. When 
this am done, his next care was to get back to England 
with his squadron, with the great wealth he had amassed 
on board of it. He left Jamaica on the 3d of September, 
1695, but met with a very bad passage. 

On the shoals of Florida he lost a fourth rate man of 
war, in a manner which gave great cause td suspect he 
never intended to bring her home. ^ Aifter this an epi* ** 
broke out on boAfd the ships, which car- 
ried off M totalfitodo Of sdileirs ami soldietls, ahd'rtot a few^ 
atodng whom was commodore himself. Thi^ 

* Otte may see by Colonel lillingstonV whole book^ hovr iinioli 
more jealous men of lionoar are of their reputation, tlmti sfatesmon of 
a nation's glory. The colonel’s account of this alTair was printed hut 
seven yeaav ato the thing hsappeaed, and y^t no search was made 
into the matter. His words arc thci^e: 

** It would be a most dheriing tiling, abating for the disaster of it, 
** and the lives lest in it, to hear a true partknilar of the of 

Winchester mm of war. If I am not iwlnfca'ined, llnsro would 
** eouke to light a peat many hidden cirmmstances, very nsefel to 
^ the nation in g^nemk If tte Iws of that mm of wnir mm in^ired 
** imxh U due cxamiimtiim mm made* whether idl the atoms amd 
** gun# that were pietcmied to be in her, were m board her; 
" and if tW loss of that ship did not serve fbr a dedour to protend the 
“ idis 0 f mmt things, whiohi were otherwise disposed of»" Lil- 
Heieetions, p. 130. 
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disease prevailed at last to such a degree, that there were 
scarcely found men enough to bring home thd squadron, 
which did not arrive till very late in the year* I cannot 
help closing this account by observing, that Commodore 
Wilmot left sixteen thousand pounds in effects on board 
his owa ship, which eiigaged his fdmily in a long suit with 
Captain Butler* Such are the wretched effects of sacri** 
ficing public concerns to the narrow views of private 
interest ! * 

Toward the latter end of the year 1696, the natioja wns a.D^ 
again alarmed with the report of an invasion. It 'was 
known that the French were fitting out a strong squadron 
at Brest ; and jfor what service, the intelligence our secre- 
taries had could not infbrm them. Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
iras sent with a eonsidembto to block 
them up*, which, however, tim French avoijded; and k Was* 
then given out at home, tibat ow vigitaboe^ had 
pointed the designs of the enengr/and obliged thean 
abandon all thoughts of a descent. In this wfe only dO* 
ceived ourselves; for our merchants quickly came at ll© 
knowledge of the true scheme, which was the sending a 
strong squadron into the West Indies, to attack some of 
the Spanish plantations in those parts, t The Sieur 

♦ Hr. Burchet conffesses the epidemic sicimess on hoard th© fiect ; 
and Colonel Lilllngston Informs Ilia! the commOdore^s widow was 
actually involved in a law suit with Captain Butler, 3n 1704, for the 
plunder so basely Uktii fi*om the poor soldiers and sailors, who ac- 
quired a Just title to it by Uie sweat of their brows, and the 
«f their blood. 

t In order to support this fact, I shall give the roadj^r a 
from tl«s Monthly Mermiiy/or tleoember, 169$. The great n|»ise 
made about Poi«tis’'s*squadron that was equipping at Bh6st, and 
which, as it %vas furnished with a vast number of scaling laddersi, 
bombs, pontons, and other materials for a descent, and for the 
" attack of places on shore, had given the alawn to all the dominions 
« of ^at Britain, is at last over; and those that were most 
^ jSrjghfencid} ate now most inclined to treat it with contempt; for 
whether it was, that Fointis wanted a money-wind to canny hint 
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Poiiitis was the person who formed the plan of this under- 
takings and who had been no less than three years in 
bringing it to bear. 

The French king had suffered a great number of pri- 
vate persons to contribute towards this enterprize ; and 
the strongest assurances were given thenij that whatever 
profits accrued thereby should be fairly divided among 
them. Orders were privately sent to M. Ducasse^ in 
Hispaniola, to assemble as many Buccaneers as he could, 
with vessels proper to support them; and he was to have 
these ready to join M, Pointis’s squadron as soon as it 
appeared. The true design all along was upon Cartba- 
gena; but sueh as pretended to be in tbe secret at the 
French court, gave out, that the, king intended this arma- 
ment to execute a project, long ago formed by M. Ducasse, 
of driving the Spaniards entirely out of Hispaniola. But, 
notwithstanding this variety of reports, some of King 
Jameses adherents fancied that they had penetrated far- 
ther than any of these politicians, and that the true (to- 
sign of this mysterious armament was against Jamaica; 
and of this, as Englishmen, they thought it their duty to 
advise our court. ^ 

out of port, or fiiat his project had not received the least sanciiou 
of the court, so It was, that his Britannic majesty bad time enough 
** to send Sir Cloudosley J^ihovel with a strong squadron to inspect 
tils fleet* which was reported to he strong enough to attempt the 
invasion of his kingdoms; and, on his looking into the port, it ap- 
^ peared there were but sixteen men of war of all sorts there ; so 
" that, whatever the design of Folntis's squadron was, it scemafto be 
vanished into smoke." ** 

• The poiMoat tracts of that year best inform u$ What the senti- 
ments of the world were ti|M^ that occasion, ibf hose later writers are 
apt to impose upon us, by prctemUng^that U# or that gieat Minister 
Imd actually discovered the secret veiy carl^j^ timugh, for eertaiu rea- 
sons of state, it was not published. Now it olfeariy appears fwm those 
wMnfkf that nothing of this kind hiqjpoaed; and it b as certain from 
PoinWs loumal, that he never had any other view than that of at- 
tai#uig C^bagena, notwithstamllng so many ^ther projects were 
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M first this was considered as a very extraordinary 
piece of intelligence^ which alarmed ns the more, because, 
considering the force we had put in that part of the world, 
if they had really attempted this island, there was but too 
great probability of their succeeding. 

When this matter, however, came to be deliberated 
upon in council, and several of the most intelligent per- 
sons there seemed convinced that the blow was meant at 
ns; King William declared himself of a contraiy opinion, 
for a reason which shewed how well he understood man- 
kind, and how justly the French king dreaded his supe- 
.riour capacity in the closet. His majesty observed, that 
the basis of the French king’s new expedition was private 
interest, not public duty, or national glory; for which 
reason he concluded they would not either endeavour to 
conquer Hispaniola, or attack Jamaica, but attempt the 
taking the Spanish galleons, or the surprizing of Cartha- 
gena. The good sense of this observation brought over 
every body to his msyesty’s opinion ; and the sequel will 
shew, that thf Sieur Pointis and the rest of the French 
commanders, M. Ducasse always excepted, never consi- 
dered, in this expedition, what was best to be done, but 
how most might be gotten, in which piratical kind of 
knowledge they proved much greater proficients than the 
buccaneers themselves 

talked of. The informatiom I speak of from France, I know from 
unquestionable aothority; for, as the author of the Jewish letters 
rig^btly observes, the English lefugees at St Germain were quite a 
digerent sort of people from the refugees in Soho, for they loved 
their countiy, though they were banished from it ; and, like the 
Greek exiles of old in the Persian court, shewed those who w'Cre Imrred 
to slavery, how groat a blessing it is to be born and bred dp ranr. 

Bishop Burnet in his History of his own Time, vol iL p. 195, ex- 
presses a good deal of dislike to the management of our atfairs at sea 
in this critical conjuncture ; but whoever considers the matter strictly, 
will find all the reason in the world to commend the disposition made 
by our court for preventing the French from executing their design 
in the West Indies, We ought always to distinguish between the 

VOL. Ill- 
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To frustrate this blow, wherever it iras intended, 
orders' were given frr a small squadron to assemble at 
I'brtsmouth under the command of Captain Meeze; 
and other orders were at the same time despatched to 
iMr. Neville, who commanded our fleet in the Mediter* 
ranean, and who was now made vice-admiral; which 
he was directed to open, when he had taken due care 
of the homeward-bound fleet, and should be fifty leagues 
& W. by W. from Cadiz. lie found himself in this 
situation about the middle of the month of Feiwuaiy, 
; and, then consulting his imtructions, found that 
he was to join Captain Meeze’s squadron at the island of 
Madefras; Whmre, after cruizing a long time, he was met 
by the captain, now noade a rear-admiral, in his own ship 
the Bristol; and, the LighCuIng fire-ship having lost corn* 
pany with the rest of his squadron in a fog, a little after 
he left the Isle of Wight. On the 17th of April, Vice- 
Admiral Neville arrived at Barbadoes, where he frund 
most of the ships he expected, except the Dutch, who 
joining him, however, soon after, they Hbre away ft>r 
Antigua, where tJuqr arrived the third of May, 1697. 
There it was 'reetdred in a council of war to sail for Porto 
11100, in order to tain as math care as possible of the 
Spanish galleons. Before he reached his intended port, 
he had intelligence,^ that M. Pointis had sailed for Hispa- 
niola on the S'Ist of March, N. S. with twenty-six ships 
small and great It was then resolved in a council of war 
to proceed forthwith to Jamaica, in order to take in a swp’' 
ply of water and provisions. * 

laiyilsg of nt tJie wryiag it into nxeaiticut ; 

IpimiBo i» due to eoMi^ms ef n. fcooti tfeowg^h it isf it» 

m ii it laid mot the Here wais a force 

to the I'remhi liad Beea tliioee years fretidli!^ tiiein^ 
iu kiss llxw three irioiiths j mif If the orders givep to our 
bud heeu atrlotly eomp’lied wilh^ they had hmn a$ eariy in 
the 0 the eii^y ; if ^ley nw not* it was no feult either 

ef the mt ^ lioaid cHf Aclmiraltf. 

♦ Ms. m lH>tii m his saenioirs and his itistoiy* that 
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On th^ I5th of May, 1697, tlie admiral, bein^f otf the 
feaSt end of the island, met with a sloop, the mtister whereof 
Informed him, the^e was a flying report of the French 
squadron^s being, before Carthagena; tipon this he staid 
no longer than was absolmtely necessary to take in whterj 
but sailed»fk>m Fort'‘Royel, and ^empted to go through 
the Leeward channel; but in that hd was prevented by 
the dying away of the land-brdeze, and coiitraiy to what 
had been ever known by all persons acquainted rtith tho.se 
parts, the sea-breeze blew for six days and six nights to- 
gether, during which time an English sloop came in, that 
left Porto-Bello the 18th of this month, in company with 
the galleons, which were fifteen in number, and two days 
after parted W’ith them, steering away N. N. E. for Ja- 
maica, where they intended to take provisions, for which 
they were so much straitened, that thi^ had not enbngh 
to (any them to the Havannah. 'fhe vice-adibiral sent 
out two sloops to look for them, the one off the keys of 
Point-Pedro, and the other off those bf Porto-Morant, * 
and to let their general know, that he was going to Gar- 
'thagena to see what could be done against the French, 
but that he would return to Jamaica in a short time. 
The 24tb of the same month he took advantage of a small 
gaje from shore to steer for Garthagena, in hopes of find- 
ing the French either embarrassed un the siege of the 
place, or in embarking the plunder j for, according to the 
best accounts he could get, the Spaniards were veiy 
strong there, and had been so Indky also as to have pretiy 

Vice-Admiral Nevllte cniized fifly-elght days about the to 

Which, if be thought himself hound by his insructions, he was Josti- 
ileds bat however, this certainly proved the ruin of the whole idhtir; 
far, if ho had stood away (or Barbadoes, instead of cnihting' there, he 
Uitoht have ooine time enough to have attached the Bnench before 
'ftey left Hispaniola, or at least he might have followed them to Car- 
IlH^eaa, whore, if he had attacked their ficet while their army was 
eogaged in the si^, their whole foree mast haWe been totally do- 
ctreyedv 


m 
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early intelligence of the visit that was designed them; but 
the cross accidents, that kept the vice-admiral so long on 
the coast of Jamaica, frustrated his good intentions; and? 
hindered our retaking from the French the best part of 
what they took from the Spaniards, which must otherwise 
probably have happenea. - 

In order to give a distinct account of this extraordinaiy 
affair, which is somewhat partially related both by English 
and French writers, 1 must pursue the history of Ppintis^a 
voyage, and shew how and when he executed the scheme 
proposed ; for this- will naturally bring us Jjjack to this very 
point of when y ice-admiral Neville sailed in sedrch 

of him and his squadron. As the success of Pointis’s ex- 
pedition depended upon the assistance he was to receive 
at St. 0omingo, he sailed thither directly, and arrived on. 
the coast February 1 9th, 1697* The Governor M. Du- 
casse had taken care to provide every thing pursuant to 
his instructions, so that the Sieur Pontis met with no re- 
tardment but what proceeded from his own imperioun 
disposition, which hindered him from giving the buc- 
caneers the satisfection they expected ; and this produced 
a mutiny or two, which nothing could have quieted but 
the presence of M. Ducasse, who was actuated wholly by 
public spirit, and exerted his utmost interest among these 
people to keep them steady; at the same time he suffered 
as much as they did from the insolence of the general, 

♦ admirafs going to Jamaica was anotEer misfortune ; for, as 
it will to Eercafter shewn, if be had sailed direeily, on the first intelli- 
gence he had, for €arthagena,he must have surprized M. Pomtis, and 
destroyed bis whole force. But if; according to the admiral> journal, 
he was under an absolute necessity of faking in water; this is to be 
eonstdered as an unavoiilahle misfortune. These are points 1 leave 
la the reader^s judgment to defemine; for none of mr accounts 
aifibrd us sufficient light to decide positively on the mattes of fact, 
te>ib this is certainly in foe admital^s fovour, that ho was knownt 
lohaveiks muoli personal courage as buy man, and that he afterwards 
showed as gmt an inclination to fight upon tins oecitsiQn as any man 
ever Meed ^ 

I 
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wTiOj proud of his commission, and full of himself, behaved 
without any regard either to the rank or circumstances of 
cfthers. ^ 

After about a fortnight’s stay to forward all necessary 
preparations, the whole fleet sailed for Carthagena, and 
arrived before th^ city on the 3d of April. The force 
brought from France by M. Pointis Consisted of seven 
large ships of war, about ten frigates, and small vessels of 
several sorts, on board which were two thousand two hun^ 
dred and sixty seamen, and one thouSlind seven hundred 
and fifty soldiers, in all four thousand and ten, to which 
M. Ducasse added another stout squadron, on board of 
which were fifteen hundred buccaneers, soldiers, and 
Tolunteers. They first attempted the strong fort of Boca- 
Cfaica, wlricJit was carried by assault; then they attacked 
Neustra Signora de la Popa, a monasteiy on a hill, which 
commands the place; they besieged and took likewise the 
Fort of St. Lazarus, and at length stormed the suburbs, 
which forced the governor to think of a capitulation ; and 
this, being granted him on pretty good terms, was con- 
cluded April 2Ath, 1697, whgn the city wus surrendered to 
the French, who lost before it upwards of five hundred 
men; neither could it have been ever taken but for the 
assistance of M. Ducasse, and the troops he commanded, 
though Pointis used them very ili through the whole 
affair; and, after it was taken, actually shut them oat of 
the city, putting off from time to time tlie distribution of 

^ hk the whole of this relation I reduce all the dates to the old 
for tlio sake of comparing them leadiiy, ’which could not have been 
oUicrwisc done. As to the facts, we have a vast variety of iclatioits, 
ilmugh I think but two of any great authority, viz» Fointis's own me- 
moirs, and the History of St. Domingo, written by Father Charlevoix 
'and Father Fers, and from tlie registers in the public offices in the 
marine of France, where I find these difer too widely to be recon- 
ciled; theretee, I prefer withont ceremony, the lather, because it is 
evident, that Sienr Pointis had views to serve, whereas Feather Char- 
levoix writes without tlie least bias, Occasioiially I have recourse 

ivTtiVb T rrft'r fa in iboSir tirnner 
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the booty, and not allowing' so much as to put a chccl^ 
on such as received it. 

Many disputes have been raised as to the value of the 
plate and other effects tahen by the Sieur Pointis in this 
place. Some have carried this so high as forty millions 
of livres, and others, among whom is M. Pointis himself 
reduce it to nine millions. There are several reasons which 
have induced different writers to impose upon their rea- 
ders in this particular, t All the Spanish authors who 
have mentioned thjs, say, they had sent the nuns, together 
with one hundred and twenty mules, laden with gold and 
jewels, forty miles up into the country, before the French 
l^rivedi bi}t then it js visibly their interest to abate, as 
much as possible, the credit of this expedition, and this 
perhaps is now become the French interest too. The 
Sieur Pointis and his partizans had also cause sufficient to 
state this account as low as possible : because, the lower 
they brought it, the less they had to account for, which 
was what they Wanted. Our historians in those days 
were desirous of lesseping the success of all Frenoh expe- 
ditiops; and therefore, us we see in the celebrated work 
of ^ishop Burnet, that prelate affected fo treat this as a 
miscarriage, by whidb the French, oq the whole, could 
scarcely be called gainers. | 

• 'tliis we fin<l both in Pointis’s Memoirs, and in the History of St. 
Domingo. The general indeed pretends the bneeaneers beiiaved ill, 
but the eoart of France, on the closest examinatioo, thought other- 
wise, and therefore so I think ought we. 

t Histoire de St Dominguo, vol. iv. p. 146. Memoires de Pointis, 
icc. I''ather Daniel, in his Journal Historique de Louis XIV. p, lar . 
computes the riohes brought home hy Sieur Pointis at ten ntUltons; 
smd this, as 1 t.tke it, was the oonnaonbr received caJenCMiDn at that 
tftte, 

^ Bishop Burnet might pos^bly be deceived by the second accounts 
jS-qnBVaitce, which were ail sgaiMt Pointis i bat Ifhe had inquired into 
what fbllowed, and how much money was recovered when this busi- 
ness came to he narrowly silted, bo Would have altered his <qnnion. 
lie ftonoh do not snlTer a few great officers to cheat their owners 
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But one who is solicitous only about trutb will make 
proper allowances on such occasions; and, by comparitig 
these different accounts together, will endeaTOur to ac- * 
quire a just notion of a thing, with whicA, for many rea* 
sons, surely both we and posterity have a right to be ac* 
quainted. After taking all imaginable pains to this pur- 
pose, I venture to aimert, Pointis carried home up- 
wards of twenty millions of livres; I believe I should 
sot err in saving, twelve hundred thousand pounds 
sterling.* 

But there is no need of lessening the profits to abate 
the glory of this expedition. The Sieur Pointis cmrtainl^ 
behaved very ill through the whole affair; he disgusted 
the buccaneers; he treated M. Bucasse excessively ill 
during the whole siige; he made an unftur distribntion of 
the effects taken ; he took no kind of cam of the sick and 
wounded, but left them in the ho^itals not only witltont 
medicines but food; and, to complete his blnoders, he 
loitered till the Slst of May, and ^d not embatk hm men 
till the sickly season came on, and they could scarcely 
crawl to their ships. The buccaneers were so initaiedi 
by the behaviour t>>' Pointis, and his breaking the agree- 
ment he made with them, to force upon them a dividend 
af ibrty thousand crowns; that, as soon as they saw bin 
and his squadron ready to sail, they turned Iteek to Chr- 
ftagena, in order, as they phrased it, to look fin: their 

Kodtlie jaddieby cookii^ op stories destitots ofproof; their |n«e<n>- 

meat is artutreti?, and therefore, m cases like this, generalty 

just. 

* My calenlatimi goes upon nndeimUe prinri^eik llhe Stemr 
Pointis gave the bnccaneers forty thousand erovns, w cse Imidred 
and tereniy thousand livres, fur their share, eranimtiqg at the rate (d 
one tenth fiom the first miiliati, and a ihirteei^ fitom evciy ether 
nnlUon ; and this, by a veiy easy pruee|s, makes ft rdear he estimated 
the vriiole beo^ at nine miBious. Bat, uheu M. Pohvtia’h hrfoavioar 
came to be smutinised in I'ranoe, Biey bad a rhwine for oiea mUSioii, 
four hundred thousand livres more. 
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sliare of the plunder, which they did not fail of find- 
ing.* 

It is veiy evident from this account, that if our vice- 
admiral, on hfe having the first information of the enemy’s 
having sailed for Carthageua, which was on the 16th of 
May, had proceeded thither instead of going to Jamaica, he 
had unquestionably surprized the French in the harbour of 
that place; and, as the Spaniards had actually assembled 
an army to retake the city, it is not easy to guess how the 
French would have escaped, who were by tliat time split 
into factions among themselves, and at least one half of 
them fallen sick.!* But though be missed them then, 
yet on the S7th of May, 1697, being half seas over firom 
Jamaica, he saw the Sieur de Pointis’s squadron, consist- 
ing of seven men of war, and two or three frigates, at no 
great distance; upon which he endeavoured to engage 
them, but could not. The Warwick indeed exchanged 
some shot with one of the Frenchmen; but, in spite of all 
the sail she eould make, the ship got away frona her, as 
the rest did from the admiral. The Warwick, perceiving 
this, bewe down op a fiy-boat bdonging to the French 
fieet, and took her, haVi;^ cm board a vast quantity of 
arms and ammunition, with as much plate as made the 
prize worth two hundred thousand pounds, and is a pretty 
good sample of what mighty treasures were on board the 
rest.^ 

Five days the Yice-admiral continued the pursuit, in 
which five ships, among which his own and Rear-admiral 

• Hibtoire de St. Lonmigae, wd. iv. p. ISt, The buccaneers nn- 
doabtedly earned ay five nulliou tivrBS, thmigb not above one mS- 
lioB, five bnndied tiicnsand fsfme toSt Dombigo. 

t Bnrebet’s Naval Histwy, p, See a|ao the Memoira of Sir 
G. itodee. ♦ 

t Mr. Lediard aeoma to quSrtion 'abefber tbe antbor of the British 
to America had not set down two tomdred thousand for 
twenty thmueed; but upon examination litod two hundred thousand 
to the «i%toal accounts. 
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Meeze’s were included^ sprung their fore-top-masts, and 
their sails were so torn, that it was found impossible to 
continue the chace with any hopes of success.!^ This 
again was^ narrow escape; the French themselves own 
it, they were much inferiour in force, they were ill manned^ 
most of their ships were foul; and, if they had fought^ 
many of them must have been taken without doubt. I see 
no manner of cause to censure the vice-admiral’s conduct 
on this occasion, as some have done, because it was beyond 
question his own and his officers interests to have fought^ 
upon the presumption that their own superiour force would 
have put them in possession of all the plunder the French 
had obtained. 

Besides, they all gave sufficient proofs afterwards, that 
fighting was what they did not desire to avoid. I am 
therefore satisfied as to this point, that there was nothing 
of treachery or neglect of duty in this business; but that 
Pointis’s squadron escaped by a concurrence, with respect 
of us, of unlucky and unavoidable accidents ; unless there 
might be some fault in those who furnibhed our sails, which 
did not wear so well as those of the French, for which 
however the sea-officers were not to blame. + 

The buccaneers, on their return to Carthagena, met 
with no resistance ; and therefore, having driven the inha- 
bitants into the great church, they told them how General 
Pointis had treated them, which, as they alledged, obliged 
them, though against their will, to come back to make a 
demand of five millions, which once paid them, they pro- 
mised to retire without doing any kind of violence. The 
poor Spaniards did their utmost to rake together this sum ; 
but it was all in vain. The French took what they brought, 
and, as soon as they had done bringing, these miscreants 

« Burehef $ Memoirs* p. sei. The present State of Eiirojjc for the 
month vff August, 1697. London Gazette, No. 7. 

t Mr. Burchet acknowledges this, and so if appeal s on the strictest 
inquifj, though this does not to have satisied Bishop Burnet 
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bad reconree to sucb cruelties, as are scarcely crediMe, to 
force discoveries. After all, in tbe space of about iSve 
days, they amassed near one millioa oS crowns in money, 
and above as inucb more in rieb goods; afterlrbicll they 
fell out amoqg themselves as to the division of it; the 
biKKaneers refomng the inhabitants of Domingo an eqna} 
share, because, as they said, they were at a great expense 
on that island before they sailed, when the inhabitants 
were at home in their own houses. This dispute, how* 
ever, was soon adjusted on the arrival of a ship from 
Martittico, with advice that a strong jj^ng^ish 8(][uadron 
was in quest of them; they instantly quitted the place, 
embarhed their plunder with all imaginable diligence, and 
eootrived to get to sea as soon as possible, and retire to 
St. Domingo. * 

Whrii our squadron tbunditimpracticable to engage the 
Frcndb, the vice-admiral thought |t expedient to proceed 
to Carthagena, in order to see if the galleons were safe, 
and how frr he could be useful to the Spaniards, He 
arrived in the port in the evening of the ?Ist of and 
^^Undftie place quite abandoned ; for the inhabitants were 
so much afraid of the buccaneers yetuming a third time, 
that they bad fled into the woods- Two days the vice- 
admiral remained in the port before he prevailed upon the 
governor and some of the principal inhabitants to return ; 
and then sailed, after sending a frigate to St. Jago to 
inform the governor of the Havannah, and the general of 
the gaUies, of what had passed, that they might the better 
provide for the safely of the galleons. 

Ch) the flth be discovered eight sail of buccaneers 4°se 
under the shore ; upon uliich a detachment was sent to 
destroy them. The enemy crowded all the saif they 
could, in hopes of escaping, but only four were so lucky as 
to effect it One was forced upon the Spanish coast, not 
ftir from Carthagena, her crew taken by the inhabitants, 

* HisMore de St. Domingiie, voi iv. p. 161 . 
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And compelled to work in the repair of their fortificj-tions* 
Another was forced on shore on St. DomingOj and beaten 
to pieces. The Christ, a fine ship, commanded hy Captain 
Cofuy, who had two hundred and fifty men on board, and 
^ about three hundred and fifty thousand crowns in silver, 
was taken by a Dutch ship ; as was the Flying Hart of the 
same force and value, commanded by Captain Pierce, by 
Captain Pilkes,and hercrevi were brought into England.^ 

The governor of Jamaica, at that time, was Sir William 
Beeston; who, considering that the fleet must soon bo 
obliged to return home, resolved to suggest the destruc- 
tion of that nest of pirates, Petit-Gua\as, to the vice- 
admiral, as the most important service that, as things were 
circumstanced, could be done to the English colonies in 
general, and Jamaica in particular* Vice-admiral Neville 
instantly complied with it, and left the execution of the 
scheme to Hoar-admiral Meeze, who was detached from 
the fleet, June g2d, 1697, for this veiy purpose, with nine 
ships of war, great and small. On the 27tb, he arrived at 
A small distance from Petit-Guavas, and disembarked some 
of his forces, ordering the ships to come in next day. 

On the 29th, he surprised Petit-Guavas, entering the 
place before it was light, and seizing the guard. He Irad, 
at first, thoughts of remaining there some short time ; but 
the seamen, and at last, through their example, the land'^ 
men, began to plunder and drink so hard, that when the 
rear-admiral altered his sentiments, and resolved to burn 
and abandon it, ther^ was not above fifty sober men under 
his command, out of nine hundred. When he gave out 
this order, the whole was executed with such preci|^jtation, 
that notwithstanding there was abundance of gold and 
silver in the place, yet very little was saved or brought 
away. However, the burning the town, and carrying off 
prisoners a good number of negroes to Jamaica, was a 

^ Burchett Naval lliutoij, p. Colamna EosUata, p, 2m* 
Life of K,i«g Wiltoon, p. 4IB. 
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great and seasonable service to the English colonies, and 
gave the enemy a remarkable check, which they did not 
soon recover: to say the truth, it was one of the most im- 
portant actions done during the war. * 

Vice-admiral Neville, having wooded and watered with » 
all the diligence imaginable, sailed to meet Rear-admiral 
hfeeze; and, then bringing away the homeward-bound 
ships from Jamaica, resolved to proceed to the Havannah, 
^in order to prcberve the galleons. He sailed in the begin- 
ning of July, and, coming about the middle of that month 
on the coast of Cuba, the seamen became excessively 
sickly, and Rear-admiral Meeze died before they reached 
the Havannah. On the SSd of the same month, the vice- 
admiral arrived before that port; and sent in advice to the 
governor of his want of water^and other refreshments. 
The governor sent him a civil message, but refused to 
admit his squadron, and did not even supply his necessi- 
ties, or, at least, not in all respects. As for the general of 
the galleons, when he was informed that the vice-admiral 
came on purpose to convey that rich fleet home, which was 
the prkdipal point of King William’s instructions; far 
from being {satisfied with these unusual acts of kindness to 
allies, he excused himself from putting his ships under our 
protection, supposing, or at least pretending, his orders 
weald 1101 warrant it. The true reason, however, both of 
his and of the governor’s conduct, might probably be, 
their fear of having the place of the greatest consequence 
in the West Indies, and the richest fleet of that age, for 
there were fifty milUous on board the galleons, taken at 
once, since both had been left in the vice-admital’s power^ 
if he had been once admitted into the haven. + 

^ Barchef^'s Memoirs, p. $6X Kennet, Life of King Vllliam. 
Cdhimna Rostraf % p. 269. present State of JBurope for the month 

of September, IdOT- Fointefs Chronological Mstodian, voL ii. p. 442, 
Lmdm Oajifiotte, No. 3324. 

t Bardlet’s Nml Histoiy, p. 553* Hereure Histori^ue et Poli- 
tom. 3p£iii p. 537, 654. Londem Oaeettc, No. 3331. 
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This kind of treatment, after the pains he had taken to 
save the gaUeons, and to serve the crown of Spain on 
eveiy occasion, broke tlie vice-admirafs spirits very much. 

He had always counted upon escorting the galleons, and 
believed so acceptable a service would entirely efikce the 
memory of former misfortunes; but being disappointed 
again, and reflecting on the little service that with so 
strong a squadron he had been able to do his country; it 
threw him into a kind of hectic fever, which hung upon 
him till he arrived in Virginia, on the SSd of August, and 
there he died; as much of grief as of his distemper, to the 
great regret of all who knew him; as he was a person of 
courage, prudence, and integrity; who wanted not ei|her 
will or abilities to do his country service, though his for- 
tune fell short of his zeal. * 

By his demise the command of the squadron devolved A.0. 
upon Captain Robert Dilkes, who, from Virginia, arrived 
safely in England on the 24;th of October, 1697, with the 
whole squadron, though poorly manned, and the ships 
many of them foul and rotten ; so that, notwithstanding 
the great hopes that had been entertained of our doing 
mighty things in the West Indies, all came to nothing; 
for, besides this, we met with other disappointments in 
that quarter of the world, that were no less mortifying 
than those we have mentioned, t 

The Sieur Pointis thought himself safe when he arrived 
off Newfoundland, not having the least knowledge that we 
had a stout squadron there, under the command of the late 
Sir John, then Captain, Norris, so that he made no diffi- 
culty of going into the bay of Conception, and of lying 
there carelessly enough ; tliough we had a force sufficient 
at St. John to have given a good account of him and his 

* I Iiave this clmractcr from some is ho knew hlw- well, and who 
served under him in lids very expedition, 
t Life of King William, p. 488. The pieaent Stale of Europe for 
the month ef October, 160 ?^, p. 39 c, London fJscselto, Vo. 33S(i-, 

3389 . 
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Spanish plunder. It was on the 23d nf July otir squadron 
had advice, that five French ships were seen in Cofiception- 
hay, and they immediately concluded it vras M. Nestnond’s 
squadron come to attack them ; and therefore, instead of 
going to look for the enemy, they wisely considered how, 
in case they fell upon St. John’s, they should be best able 
to defend themselves, and bent all their endeavours that 
way.* ** 

Captain Norris was from the beginning k little su^icious 
that this was not the outward-bound French squadron *, aqd 
therefore, sent the Maiy galley, a Clefcn tight ship, to dis- 
cover what they were. But before they could have any 
neWi from her, he received a letter from one Mr. Alexan- 
der Cumbeihatch, master of a ship taken by the French 
at sea, and put on shore at Newfoundlandj in order to 
procure fresh provisions. In this letter there. was a dis- 
tinct account of M. Pointis’s strength, and of his squa- 
dron having on board the rich plunder of Carthagenu. 
Captain Norris was ravished with this epistle; called a 
council of war inmiediately; and pressed thatnoferther 
time might be lost; but that without more ado they might 

f a in quest the enemy. Other people, however, were 

no such Imste; they doubted whether Curnberbatch’S 
leti^ might not be intended to draw them out of their 
strength, and thereby expose St. John and the whole 
eountly, to the French; and therefore, after a long de* 
bate, it was resolved in the council of war to remain 
where they were, and to expect the French in close quar* 
tens, without running uunecessaiy hazards, t 

• Burchet's Memoirs, p. srs. 

t Hie reflections of Bishop Burnet on this httsiaess, nreveiy troll 
trorth notice, ’ “ Commodore Norris’s squadron,” sayi he, “ might 

** hove Men upon the Imidi, and would pnduddy hare mastered 
‘‘‘ them; but as they had no certain aceonnt of their strength, so, 
** htiec sent out on another sendee, a»ey did not think it proper to 
“ hazard tlw attaohing them ; so tim FtiBn<& got safe home, and fee 
*' oondoct of our aSairs at sea was much censured.” — ^In Bnichet’s 
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Abdut noon, on the g0th, they received advic<sf, that the 
five French ships were seen the night before at anehof a 
little eastward of Belie-isle, by Portugal Cove 5 and the 
next day, npon a message fhom Colonel Gibson, there 
another consnitaiion, where this intelligence was read ; Imi 

md, m Ws htototdff tho htoe is thrown entirely on 
tli«| ortcers, who ont-vofed the sea ofii<jors in the coiiuoH of war* 
The whole is strangely skimmed over in our Gasselte, No. 3$ 19, as 
thing not fit to bo moiitioned 

I ha'^e with some difficulty reooifered the minutes of diis fiwnons 
eouneil of wav; and as I bclie*ve a list qf the names of those sat 
in it, and their votes, cannot hat he agreeable to the leader, 1 shall 
transenhe them. 


A conncil of war at St July ^ tth, 1097, at v Inch ere pi ef*ent| 




seA^rntras. 


John Gibson 

. N.I 

Francis Dove. 

Yea* 

Thomas Bore 

No. 

Bobeit SfapiHon 

Yea. 

Thomas Handasyde*. 

. No. 

James Littleton 

Nflu 

€liE Brextoa »*««#•.* 

,*1 No. 

Charles Besimnrr. . » ♦ 

Ym. 

GriE May 

No. 

Cooper Wade .***. 4 , 


Hugh Boyd 

. No. 

John Hoffey 

No. 

Y. South 

. No, 

James Mighelh 

^ ea. 

Bob^ Dazyeli 

No. 

Iboinas Day...*.,,. 

Yea. 

H. Petit 

. No. 

John Craiiby - , - 

Yea. 

Geoi^ Watkins . * * . - . 

. No. 

John Diake ........ 

No. 

Jos^ Hargrave 

No. 

Nichola'4 Tj e\ aunion. . 

No. 


— 

John Noiris 

YVa. 

Blevm K<fa alk 


Tliomas Smith ...... 

No. 



lliirteen. Yea’s 8. No's 5* 


This whole busmess waal, in an ensuing session of parliament, ex* 
amined in fins house ^ lords ; When, upon a full -view of Hie cvidejtce^ 
their lordshl|fs eajato to the following rcsolatiouH ; 

Die Lunte^ 17tii April, ld99. 

1, It is resolved by the lords spit Huai and temporal In parliaiuent 
assembled, that the squadron commanded by Captain Noriis, it 
Johans in Newfoundland, not going out to fight ForntSs, upon the se- 
verai lafiiBigeBee given, was a very high misemtiage^ to the great dis- 
servkp the king and kingdom* 

S. It is resolved, that the joining the Ismd-offioers in the counril of 
war, m the i4tfe of July, ifipr, wa* one occasions of the miwianinfe 
in mt fighting Foiniki. 
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it was resolved to remain till the two «a{>tiuns arrived, 
who were sent to make a discoveiy. Soon after, one of 
them eame with twenty-one Frenchmen, that he had taken 
in a boat at Carboniere, who said, they were sent by M. 
PoinUs to procure fresh provisions. The otlier captain 
returned also from Portugal Cove, who saw the French 
ships at anchor, one of them of three decks, two from sixty 
to seventy guns, and two more of above fifty. The council 
adjourned till the next morning, and tbeu calling the pri- 
soners before them, they related all they kn*#, fiiaring that 
otherwise they fhould be veiy ill treated. T jiey said the 
squadron had not been at any other port ^nce they left the 
West Indies, and that hearing of an English squadron in 
those psorts, they had appointed Placentia, in Newfound- 
land, for the place of rendezvous i but, through the hazi- 
ness of the weather, were obligbd to drop anchor in CoU- 
ception-bay. 

Put notwithstanding all this and other corroborative 
evidence, to prove that this was in reality Mr. Pointis’s 
squadron, the coundl of war still over-ruled Captain 
Norns, who was eager for fighting, and obliged him to 
vefaeiB la the harbour of St‘. John; which they fortified 

S 'th such iudnstry, that when Mr. Nesmond arrived, 
lich was about two and thirty days after the other squa- 
dron had been first seen, the place was in so good a state 
of de^nee ; that though the French squadron consisted of 
sixteen sail, of which ten were of the Hne-of-battle; yet 
they were so well satisfied with the sight of the prep ara- 
tioflS luadefin' their reception, that they thought proper to 
retire without so much as firing a gun, and thereby left all 
Newfoundland in our possession, winch was confirmed by 
the ensuing peace. • 

M. Pointis, however, though he got so happily clear of 
th!^ affair, met with another, which gave him a good deal 

• Bwihef » Memoirs, p, S8t. Present State of Europe for Oclobra*, 
lesTi. lifo ^ KJag WilUam, p. 488, History of the last War. 
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more trouble ; for, on the 14th of August, 1697, he‘fell in 
with a squadron commanded by Captain Harlow, whom 
he boldly engaged about three in the afternoon* ** After a 
brisk dispute of two hours, the French made a signal fi>r 
tacking, when one of their ships, being disabled, escaped 
with much difficulty, and put the rest into some confusion* 
They bore away as fast as possible, and by ten at night 
the English squadron lost sight of them* The 15th, being 
a clear day, the enemy was discovered by four in the morn- 
ing, at the distance of four leagues ; upon which Captain 
Harlow continued the chace till evening, but with very 
little advantage, our ships being foulel’ than theirs, though 
tliey were returned from so long a voyage. The next daj 
they got clear away, and the day following entered the 
harbour of Brest, having as happily and as strangely 
escaped variety of dangers, as any squadron that ever went 
to sea. * , 

It is not easy to account for M. Pointis bearing down 
upon Captain Harlow’s squadron j nor can one readily 
apprehend, how the English ships, just come out of port, 
came to sail so much worse than the French. Some mys- 
tery there was in this, which was never revealed to the 
public; though, in all probability, something might be 
discovered to the lords of the admiralty, which it was not 
proper should come abroad* t Thus we have run through 

* M, Pointis confcsse^i this in liis i^femoirs. A Batch Oazetteci 
sa^^s |)!easant!y, III luck put on leaden booth to pursue him. See Cap- 
tain Harlow's own account, in the London Gazette, No. $317. 

t I ground what I advance in the text on the following advertise- 
nient, which appeared drst, Thursday, September 23, 1697, No. 332$. 

Admiralty-oflice, September $3,* 'VYhcreas the right honoumhle 
the lords-commissioners of the admiialty did receive a letter by thn 
^ post, signed A. B. which contains several things relating to the 

** late action of Captain Harlow : these are to ^ve notice, that if the 
“ person who writ the said letter will apply hiipself to one of the 
** secretams of the admiralty, his name shall not be made known, 
without his own consent, and he shall^ likewise he rewarded, and 
preferred by their lordships. 
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the historv of what passed in the West Indies during this 
war, and are now returned to the naval transactions in 
Europe, in the j car 1697, where we shall find not many 
exiradrdinaty actions to detain us. 

Ilis majesty going in the spring of the year to Holland, 
pleased to declare Edward Russell, Esq. * then at 
the head of the admiralty, one of the lords-justices in his 
absence ; and soon after it was known, that his majesty 
had created him baron of Shingey, viscount Barfleur, and 
earl of Orford. t These honours seemed not only fit but 
necessary, since his lordship, as Bishop Burnet well ob- 
serves, had the whole authority of high-admiral, though 
not the title.:}: His presence, therefore, being requisite 
at the board, Sir George Rooke was declared admiral of 
the fleet, and actually went down, in the beginning of 
June, to Portsmouth, in order to take upon him the com- 
mand of it. § On his arrival, however, he found things 
but in a very indifferent condition : for though the ships 
made a handsome figure enough in the list of admiralty, 
yet they were in fact not half manned^ and worse victualled ; 
so that if a Dutch squadron had not happily joined them, 
it is on all hands agreed, they could not have put to sea. 
But by the latter end of the month, his force being aug- 
fUented by two squadrons, which had been under the com^ 
mand of Vice-admiral Mitchel, and Rear-admiral Benbow; 
the admiral found his strength increased to forty-four sail 
of the line, and therefore he put to sea for some time, but 
w as obliged to return sooner than he intended, for want of 
provisions. I 

^ KeunetV History of England, ^oLiii. p. T34 Pointer's Chrono- 
logiml Historian, vol. li. p. 440. Eondon Oasette» No. 3283. 

' t Present State of Europe ibt the month of April, 1696- London 
^alsette, No. 8283* 

I Hiatoiyof lUsowttTniWe, tol.ii. p, 19S. 

I Naval Hktoiy* p. 564, London Gaa^ette, No. 8288. 

Jiforemre Histoiiijne et Politique# tom, ixu* p. 683. 

j( Burehefs Memoinsl^tp. 389, 390. Iioadou Gazette, 

8292, 3304> 3808. Mereure Historique ct Politique, tom. xxiii p., 19 h 
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In the month of September, he detached Vice-admiral 
Mitchel with a squadron, to meet and sustain Vice-admiral 
Neville, who was expected home with the galleons from 
the West Indies ; but before he reached the cape of St 
Vincent, he had notice of the return of that squadron, and 
did not therefore think proper to continue any longer at 
sea. He was afterwards ordered out again in October, 
when he performed nothing ivorthy of remark, except the 
bringing in fifteen Dutch East India ships, which had lost 
most of their anchors and cables, and must otherwise have 
been in great danger of perishing themselves- ^ Soon 
after he received the king’s orders, to bring over the Czar 
from Holland, which he did; that monarch arriving in 
England on the 11th of January following ; and he was so 
acceptable to that groat prince, that, with the king’s leave, 
he attended him during the whole time he staid in Eng- 
land ; and had the honour also to command the squadron 
which escorted him on his return to Hq^iand, in his way 
back to his own dominions. His behaviour toward that 
great and glorious prince, was such as gave him entire 
satisfaction ; so that he retained a grateful remembrance 
of it many years after, when he came a second time into 
i^lland, and expressed it by taking notice of many poiiits 
iPnaval discipline, in which he was instructed by Admiral 
Mitchel. t 

Rear-admiral Benbow sailed from Spithead on the 11th ^.D. 
of April, 1697, with a squadron consisting of seven third- 
rates and two fire-ships, | and with instructions to protect 

♦ Burchetts Naval History, p, 505, 566. London Gaisette, No. 

3336. 

t Kennef s History of England, voL iii p. 739. London Gazette, 

No, 3357- Oidmixon’s History of the Stuarts, voL ii, p. 167. Life 
of Feter tlie Great, p. 394. 

% London Gazette, No! 3^79. Mr, Burchet says, April 10th, hut I 
‘ prefer tlie author of the Gazette, in which I find an ^icle that de- 
serves a place here, and therefore I shall transcribe it. “ Newcastle, 

April 10th. Yesterday momiBg came to owr bar eight colliers from 
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the trade of this nation in every instance in his power, and 
to annoy the enemy. With this view, he was stationed 
from ten to fourscore leagues from Scilly, but was able to 
perform nothing remarkable during the best part of the 
month of May ; though he was joined by fire ships-ofrwar 
more, and therefore he returned to St. Helen’s about the 
21st of that month ; whence he sailed again on the 24!th^ 
with four third-rates and two fire-ships, for his former 
station; and, after having seen two East India ships pretty 
far out to sea, he received such intelligence relative to our 
homeward-bound Jamaica ships, as induced him to repair 
to Plymouth ; in doing which, he had the good fortune to 
join the Virginia and West India fleets, and their parti- 
cular convoys, off the Lizard; and, soon after meeting 
Vice-admiral Mitchel off the Starts he was by him directed 
to repair to Plymouth with the merchant-ships, where he 
received orders from . Sir Creorge Rooke to repair to the 
fleet then passing westward, and to take care for sending 
eastward a convoy with the trade. 

But these orders were contradicted by others from the 
lords of the admiralty, dated the 10th of July ; and he, in 
obedience to them, proceeded to the squadron before Dun- 
kirk, whkh Captain Beaumont had commanded a consi- 
derable time before ; consisting of six third rates, besides 
the Newark, two fourth, one fifth, and two fire-ships; but 

** Lcndon 5 one them belonging to tins town, Chai’les Newton, 
master, with merchants* goads, and carr^^ing twelve guns, 
was, in her Tojage here, attacked by a French privateer of four- 
teen guns and f<nir patteraroes ; Captain Newton made a vigorous 
** defence, and another of the merchant ships comingtohisassistance, 
they boarded the said privateer, took her, and have bmught her 
into this harbour: of the French, twenty-three were killed in the 
fight, and the rest, sixty-six in number, are brought ashore, several 
of w'hich mre wounded, and the captain $0 dangerously, that it is 
^ thou^t he will hardly recover. There was another privateer in his 
** company, who, seeing his companion come off so ill, fell astern, 
and stood otf to 
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three of those third rates were ordered away to the Downs 
by the lords of the admiralty, ^ 

The rear-adnairalj as soon as he arrived with his squa- 
dron, went in person with his boat before the pier-heads 
of Dunkirk ; where, though he discovered not one vessel 
in the road, yet he saw fifteen or sixteen sail of great 
ships within, one of which bore a flag. With Captain 
Beaumont be found two orders from the lords of the ad- 
miralty, the first directing him to pursue and burn Du 
Bart’s ships where-ever he could find them, except under 
the protection of the forts in Norway or Sweden ; the 
other, to obey any orders he might receive from his ma- 
jesty, who was then in Holland. On the 13th of July, 
Rear-admiral Vandergoes joined him with eleven Dutch 
ships; and it was proposed, that one of the squadrons 
should lie so, as that Dunkirk might be south of them, 
and the other in or near Ostend road ; that, if Du Bart 
should attempt to pass out either at the north or cast 
channel, they might the better discover him: but no 
other answer was made by the Dutch flag, than that his 
ships were foul, and not in a condition to pursue him. 

The French ships at Dunkirk were in all eleven, flom 
flfly to twenty-six guns; and, about the beginning of 
August, they were all, except M. Du Bart’s own ship, 
bawled into the bason to clean; so that it was judged 
they were making ready to come out the next spring-tide. 

But since our sliips, as well as the Dutch, were all foul) 
little service could be expected from their chasing; and it 
was almost next to an impossibility to block up dean 
ships at Dunkirk with foul ones. The rear-admiral, there- 
fore, proposed, that four of his best sailers might be or- 
dered to Sheerness to clean ; and that the others might 
come to the Downs not only to take in water, which they 
very much wanted, but to heel and scrub; and this he 

* BoroUet’s Naval History, ’p. 559, 570. London Gazette, No. 

32?9, 5308. Mercnre Hislwiqne et Politique, tom, xxiiL p. 192. 
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judged might be done before the approaching spring could 
afford the French an opportunity of getting over the 
bar. * But, at this time, it was not thought advisable, 
though afterwards he received orders to do it ; so that for 
the present he only sent the ships from time to time to the 
Downs to water, as they could best be spared. It is evi- 
dent enough from this large account of the matter, that 
our disappointments were frequently owing to the want 
,of proper orders ; and the not paying a due attention to 
such pieces of advice as the commanders of squadrons 
thought themselves in duty obliged to offer. On the 
fSd df August Du Bart left Dunkirk with five sail, having 
the prince of Conti on board, whom the French attempted 
to make king of Poland, t The rear-admiral pursued 
him, but to joo manner of purpose ; and, before he returned 
to his station eight other ships were gone, which he pur- 
sued lil^ewise, but witli the same want of success : and 
this was the last action of the war; for, on the 10th of 
September following, j: peace was concluded between 
England, Spain, and Holland, on the one side, and the 
crown of France, on the other, at Ryswick ; by which the 
French king aduiowledged King William’s title, and, as 
the French historians say, ^ gave tip more towns than the 
confoderates could have taken in twen^ years; but this 
was not from any principle either of justice or modera- 
tion, but with views of quite another sort, as was foreseen 
tihen, smd in the course of a few years fully appeared. || 

^ • BnMiIiet's Naval History, p. 571. 

t London Gazette, No. 3380. Mercore Histori<|ue et Politique, 
ton. xxiii. ]>. 333, 333. Bnmct^ IlistcHy of kis upl UnHi, vol, ii. 
p. 198. * 

t Corps Unhrersd Diplomatique du Droit dcs Gens, ttlp. vU. parfic 
ii.p.399. 

I Quincy Histoire Milifaire de Louis XIV, tom. Mi. p. 412. Lar- 
ttff tom. iL p. 337. Liffiims,tan. ii and other writws. 

I Kenaet’s Histoiyof England, vol. iii. p. 739. Barnet’s History 
a kb own Hme, voL ii. p. SOI, 203, Life of KingT Williaia, p. 482. 
The Present State of Europe for 1697, p. 356. 
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We have now brought this long war to a conclusion^ 
and it is but just that we should offer the reader some re- 
flections on the consequences of it to the naval power and 
commerce of England. First then, with respect of our 
navy, we have seen that the war opened with a very bad 
prospect ; for though we had amexcellent fleet, a vast num- 
ber of able seamen, and perhaps as good officers as any in 
the world; yet the French got earlier to sea than we did; 
appeared with a greater force; and managed it better; 
though we acted then in conjunction with Holland, and, 
according to the general rule of political reasoning, ought 
to have had it in our power to have driven the French 
out of the sea. 

All this proceeded from the sudden change in our go- 
vernment, which perhaps left many of omr officers disaf- 
fected, and many more without having any proper degree 
of credit at court. Want of confidence betweeh the ad- 
ministration and the commander^ of our fleets is always 
destructive to our maritime power; and therefore, instead 
of wondering that things went on so ill in the three first 
years of the war, we may with more justice be surprized, 
that they went no worse. Our party divisions not only 
enervated our own strength, but created such jealousaos 
between us and the Dutch as blasted the fruits that must 
have been otherwise produced by this close and fortunate 
union of the maritime powers. Of this we have the ful- 
lest proof in the case of the earl of Torrington, whop 
even the enemies of the government made it a point to 
support; because they knew that preserving him wmt 
give distaste to our allies, and who on the other hand W# 
prosecuted by many who believed him innocent. ^ 

f » * “ 

^ Tfie reader will easily discern the force of this argument, if he 
considers the sliare the eail of Torrington had iii ilic re volition, and 
the warmth with whicli, m his prosecution, he supported by 
those who were least pleased with that event, *J^is shews the effects 
of party spirit upon national affairs; for though it pight be rig{it in 
them to espouse the eari of Torrington, who probably acted dccord- 
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But when once the government was thoronghlj settled; 
and we acted cordially in conjunction with the states; it 
soon became evident, that we were much more than a 
match for France at sea. Our misfortunes at the begin- 
ning of the war created inquiries and censures, which 
were, and always will be, followed with victories; for, 
when officers find themselves in danger for acting ill, they 
will endeavour to escape it by doing well ; whereas, if 
they once find that they prefer private profit to that duty 
which they owe the public, with impunity, they will not 
foil to run into that broad road. This accounts for our 
success in the middle of the war, smd the declension of it 
afterwards ; when the board of admiralty began to feel its 
own strength, and the management of naval affairs was 
reduced to a court-system, by which such men were sure 
of protection, as could be depended on in other respects 
than ^eir commands in the fleet * 

But notwithstanding th^e and some other miscarriages, 
no less prejudicial to the interest of the nation; yet, on 

iag to the best of ht^ Judgment; yet they did it apparently from 
wrong motives, and with no better intention, than to mortify and 
distress the cmt. 

* It may possibly be thonght, that I differ in my sentiments here 
from what I have ssidelseediere as to inquiries; and therefoic I tat.. 
this q>portunity of saying, that I would be understood so as to distin- 
guish ^tween proper inquiries and peevish inquiries. I call proper 
inquiries such as begin with things and end with men i and I take 
such to be piwvish as presume things to be wiong, because tlieyuere 
done by this or that set of men. In fliis reign we had frequent ex- 
amples of both; inquiries were set on foot in pariiamenf, and, when 
they did not answer the intentions of a paitj, tliey werq dropped. 
Ibis certainly was very scandalous. On the other hand. Commodore 
WSlmot’s disgraoeital m^wdition, and several others of the same kind, 
were passed over withant wiy serious inquiry at all. This, undtmbt- 
edly, was very suspicious dealing in the admiralty, who ought to have 
vindicated their own uprightness by Justifying the characters of such 
a*tb^ emidoycd, which appears to be the judgment of Bishop Bur- 
net bimseif, who, though he loved the ministers, yet could not help 
seeit^ their firtilts. 
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the whole, the French suffered much more in their mari- 
time power than we, as Mr. Burehet has shewn us ; and 
consequently, if we consider the situation of both nations ; 
the ease with which it was in our pow-^er to repair our los- 
ses; and the almost insuperable difficulties the French 
had to struggle with in this respect; we must conclude^ 
that not only they, but the whole world had full evidence, 
from thence, of their being no way able to struggle against 
the Dutch and us in a maritime war. To make this still 
more apparent, I must observe, that King William, in hiS 
speech to both houses of parliament at the conclusion of 
the war, asserted our naval force to be nearly double 
what it was at his accession ; ^ whereas I do not find in 
any of the French historians, that they attempted to build 
new ships during the progress of the w’ar, or to do any 
thing more than finish such as were thei^pon the stocks, 
purchasing, as occasion rei^liired, large merchantmen, 
which they converted into frigates. 

In this light, therefore, we were gainers hy the war, of 
which the French seemed to be veiy sensible, since they 
avoided all general engagements ; t and, in particular 


^ See Ills majesty^s speecli, Dec. S, 1697, in Chandlcr^s Parliamen- 
tary Debates, Upon carefully compating the lists of the lojal navy, 
this very clearly appears. 

t Account of die loss su^stained hy the French in their navy, during 
the war, from the year 1688 to 1697 : 

No. Ships. Force. Total Guns. No. Ships. Force. Total Gtms. 


« of 104 guns 208 Bt 

1 of 90 90 over 21 1422 


2 

of 

80 


3 

of 

76 


1 

of 

74 


1 

of 

70 ... 


1 

of 

68 ... 


2 

of 

60 ... 


4 

of 

56 ... 


1 

of 

50 ... 

50 

1 

of 

48 ... 


1 

of 

42 ... 


1 

of 

40 ... 


21 



1422 


5 of 82 160 

5 of 30 150 

5 of 28 140 

1 of 26 26 

3 of 21 72 

3 of 20 60 

6 of 18 108 

1 of 16 10 

2 of 12 21 

6 of 10 60 

1 of ii *•.«•#«* 6 

Tot 59 2311 
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actions between small squadrons or single shipSj the strict-: 
ness of their discipline gaye them great advantages ; since 
their I’cssels, generally speaking, were much* cleaner than 
otirs, and consequently were able to leave us whenever 
they found themselves too hard pressed; of which several 
instances have been given in the foregoing sheets. At the 
same however, it must be confessed, that the French 
fleets, generally speaking, behaved very well at sea ; and 
that we suifered considerably even in those actions where 
we were victorious, as well m where our ships were taken 
by surprize, or beaten as convoys, by a superiour force. * 

But, with respect of our trade, it is certain, that we suf- 
fered infinitely more^ not only than the French, for that 
must have been expected, but than ever we did in any 
former war, where there was a nearer balance between 
our trade and t|^t of the enemy. This procJeeded, in a 
great measure, from the vigilance of the French ; who, as 
we have already shewn, made it their choice, nay, their 
great monarch made it his glory, to cariy on the war in a 
piratical way> on purpose to distress our merchants, and 
f xdte a loud clamour her* for a peace. Another reason 
why oar commerce suffered so much, was that spirit of ^ 

♦ The loss sasleiaed by (he Englij^ in Iheir navy, during the war, 
firom the year idSS to 16^7 : 


No. Ships. 

Force. Total Guns. 

iNo. Ships. 

Force. 

Total Gnus. 

1 

of 

70 guns 

.... 70 

Bt. 




1 

of 


54 

over 23 



648 

2 

of 


».# 95 

51 

of 

18 . 


t 

of 

40 

t « « 45 

e 

of 

15 . 

- ^ f ^ 

32 

3 

of 

4tt 

... 120 

2 

of 

12 . 

24 

S 

of 

3d 

108 

at 

of 

10 . 


e 

of 

32 

... 192 

5 

of 

8 ... 


% 

of 

30 

50 

1 

of 

5 


4 

of 

24 

95 

4 

of 

4 .. 

.... 15 




848 

Tot. 50 



Ills 


The mimbar of guns cm board foe Trench ship®, which were either 
taken or burnt, more than in the Bnglifo, were 1132, and most of 
them much snperiotir in their weight of meta!. 
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avarice whicli prevailed, and which engaged many mer- 
chants to attempt making a sudden fortune by suffering 
their ships to run, instead of wailing for a convoy. It can- 
not indeed be denied, that a third principal cause of our 
miscarriages was the want of proper attention at the board 
of admiralty, where officers were generally heard with too 
much, and merchants with too little fevour. To this we 
may add that spirit of mpine and corruption which pre- 
vailed among the sea-officers at this time ; and which too 
often induced them to consider their commissions rather as 
powers given them to provide for themselves and their 
families, than as trusts received for the benefit of the 
public. 

We must not fiwget, in this enumeration of the causes 
of our losses in this respect, the ill conduct of our gover- 
nors abroad, who were likewise totally employed in 
amassing fortunes ; while the strictness of the French dis** 
cipline obliged such as had the care of their plantations to 
pay a proper regard to the public service, to which alone 
was owing their preserving their settlements at St. Do'- 
niingo, whence they might have been driven with the 
greatest ease by the English and Spaniards ; and yet were 
suffered to retain their possessions, though both nations 
were continually distressed by their invasions; and, in 
respect of tliis, it is no less evident, that the Spaniards 
were not so much to blaiSe as we. ^ But, after all, the 
principal source of these mischieft was the necessity both 
the Dutch and we were under of fitting out such great 
fleets every year, whereby all our seamen were in a man- 
ner employed in the public service; so that, on the one 

^ This appears plainly from the French history of that island, where 
it is owned, that a storm delivered them, in the beghming of the jear 
1690, from a descent from Jamaica, and tliat the news of the peace of 
Hyswick came so opportunely as to preserve thorn from heing totally 
destroyed by the Spaniards, who Imd already passed the mountains 
with a body of between five and sk hundred mm, llistoiro de St. 
Doraingue, voL iv. p. 1T7. 
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Stand, the merchants were forced to send their ships to sea 
worse manned than formerly ; and, on the other, our grand 
fleet and annual squadrons required so many ships, that it 
was impossible to furnish the necessaiy convoys for the 
security of our trade. At least this was pretended, and 
the very pretence, perhaps, was another cause of our 
losses. This, however, is out of doubt, that, taking all 
together, our trade suffered excessively ; ♦our merchants 
were many of them ruined ; and though inquiries into the 
mismanagements, which heightened these misfortunes, 
were not prosecuted with that vigour they might have 
been; yet, such discoveries were made as produced an 
absolute distrust of, and distaste against such as had the 
direction of naval affairs, a loud clamom* against the war, 
and an universal desire of peace at any rate. ^ 

After this impartial representation of the state of our 
affairs at its conclusion, we need not wonder that a peace, 
and a peace so advantageous as that of Ryswick was, 
should give the greatest satisfaction to the nation in 
general, and to the trading part in particular* That it did 
so, may appear from the government causing a special 
gaasette to he published, on purpose to make known the 
French king’s ratification and proclamation of the peace 
at Paris two days sooner than it would have otherwise 
been;+ and by the numerous addresses of thanks and 
congratulation, which were seit up from all parts of the 
kingdom to felicitate lus majesty upon that occasion, and 
to express their just sense of being delivered from the 

^ Kcanct, Bumet, OMmKoii, Life of King William, Present State 
ofEtirope. 

t Tlie Gazettes came cut in those days on Mondays and Thursdays, 
This paper, said to he printed by aufliority, is dated, Whitehall, Oc- 
tober S56, which n as Tuesday. It h printed but on one side, and the 
French king's proclamation is in Italic, in order to render it the more 
remarkable. The same tinng liad been done on the exdmnge of the 
ratifications, October i8, 1697. But tliat was in the nature of a post- 
gazette. 
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burden and expense of so bloody and destructive a war* 
Neither ought it at all to abate the merit of this treaty^ 
that the French struck medals, magnifying their success in 
the war, and their demonstrating themselves thereby *a 
match for all the rest of Europe ; since, if they had really 
been so victorious, and had gained such advantages, the 
wonder was so much greater that they should stoop to 
such a peace. ^ But though it may be true, that in many 
respects the French had the advantage in this war; jot^ 
undoubtedly, they foresaw they were unable to support so 
vast an expense as it brought upon them ; and as tlieir 
weakness increased much faster in proportion than that of 
the maritime pow^s, this in a few campaigns would have 
quite changed the face of things ; and either would have 
brought on the total ruin of France, or would have obliged 
her to make peace upon still worse terms than were de- 
manded now. 

It must therefore be allowed, to the honour of this 
reign and of this administration, that, however they ma- 
naged the war, they gained by the peace ; all, and indeed 
more than could be expected. By the fourth article, the 
French king engages his word and faith not to disturb the 
king of Great Britain in any of his dominions; not to 
assist, directly or indirectly, any of the enemies of the said 
king; nor to give shelter fto any rebels or conspirators 
against him. By the 5th, the free use of commerce or 
navigation is restored between the subjects of both kings. 
By the seventh, all places taken during the war, either in 
Europe or in Ameiica, are restored. As great care wa^ 
taken of our allies: every thing was stipulated for them 
which, with any shew ofjustice, they could desire; so that, 
by the conclusion of this treaty, the general peace ol* 
Europe was restored ;+ and were left at full liberty hi 

^ ilistoiie de Louis XIY, tom. i. p, 150, IS?, 1S8, 159* 

t Amou!^ other oiedals, struck on die ocrasiou of t]iL|»eaeo there 

j*s ona TCiy % miuu jk ahh t lii tlio faro ot f h< morla’ w a ^ i f pi < ^ oi,tt d 
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improve the advantages, affor4ed tlierchy, for rectifying 
wlatever was amiss in our domestic economy, extending 
our commerce, and easing our people. How far these 
pints’ were studied or neglected, shall be our business to 
examine in the next chapter. 

a temple, the doors of which are shut by tlic plenipotentiaries. Before 
the temple there is an altar, on %TMch a sow is ojBTered ; the legend, 
Cmmr firimhat fadera porca, alluding to the custom of tlie Homans, 
who, on the conclusion of a peace, saenheed a swine. On tlio door 
of the temple stands, Jano mcrmif i, c. Sacred to Janus.'' On the 
reverse me the arms of the several powers comprehended in the 
treaty, and in the centre the royal castle of Hyswick, witli this inscrip- 
tion, GulielmillL BeigratmMei^nmBritannue regis palatum, 

i. e* " Tlie palace of William III. hy the grac(|^ of Ood king of Great 
Britain." Gerard Vati lioon Hist. Metalliquc des Pays Has, 
tom. iv* p. 213. 
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CHAP. HI. 


The Xaval History of Great Britaik» continued throagh £he re» 
maiasiig part of the Kcign of Kin*? William III. comprehending 
the most remarkable Tiansaetiom iu relation to our Commerce 
and Plantations, A\lth the Mcmoiis of sudfi emment Seamen as 
flourished iu this period of time. 

The affair of the East India Company in Scotland hai» 
been mentioned in the former chapter; but 1 did not insist 
upon it then, because it would have interrupted the thread 
of our history^ and because I apprehend it would come in 
more natnralty here* It is certainly, even at this distance 
of time, a vary delicate subject, especially for one who 
professes to follow truth at the expense of all parties and 
characters whatever. But the pleasure which results from 
acting fairly in matters of this nature, is a suffieJeat com- 
pensation for any risk that a writer can run by his impar- 
tiality; and therefore, 1 shall lay, without reserve, the 
true state of this matter before the reader, as it appears 
to me* 

The revolution brought back to Scotland several worthy 
patriots, whom the jealousy of former reigns had driven 
into Holland, Germany, and other countries. Tbes^ 
from the time of their return, thought of nothing m nmeh 
as putting the trade of Scotland, which had been Mdlerto 
in a manner totally neglected, on a proper footing. With 
this view, they procured, in 169^, an act of parliament, that 
is, of the parliament of Scotland, for the encouragement of 
foreign commerce; and, in consequence of that law, pro- 
cured another in 1695, for setting up an East India Com- 
pany. When this w as done it was found requisite to take 
in subscriptions: and, as it was not easy to find money 
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enough in Scotland for the capping on so expensive a 
design; the company's agents endeavoured to procure 
subscriptions abroad, particularly in London, Hambm'gh, 
and Amsterdam ; in which they were certainly sufficiently 
supported both by the royal and legislative authority* 

But as the carrying this scheme into execution gave 
great umbrage to the East India Companies in England 
and Holland, they took, as it was very natural for them 
to do, the best measures they could to hinder the success 
of these applications. This, however, had some very 
untoward consequences, since these companies could effect 
nothing but by the interposition of their respective go- 
vernments ; and by this means his majesty’s name, as king 
of England, and Stadtholder of Holland, came to be made 
use of, to thwart those designs which actually had his 
sanction as king of Scotland* This, as might have been 
easily foreseen, embarrassed Kinjf William prodigiously; 
for it forced him to act in a manner little suitable to 
his inclinations, since, on an application of the Scots, he 
was obliged to promise that he would not countenance 
any such attempts to their prejudice; and, to gratify the 
English and Dutch, he found himself obliged to part with 
two veiy useful and able ministers, the Marquis of 
Tweedale and Secretary Johnston; because the former 
had given the royal assent to the law which established 
the Scots East India Company, in which, however, he had 
only followed his instructions; and the latter for pro- 
moting the design, which, no doubt, he took to be, what 
it really was, an act of duty to his country. Yet these steps 
served only to palliate things for the present, and, instead 
of healing the breach, widened it, as will be seen here- 
after.^ 

♦ Kenneth Bumet, Okhnixun, life of King William, and other his- 
tories of those tunes. I hn\c been cxtieinely careful here, to lay 
aside all sorts of prejudices, and to pieaeat the reader, in as few words 
as passible, with a genuine leprescntallon of things as they really fell 
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In the ensiling session of parliament^ in 1698 ^ the go- 
vernment found itself not a little emfaarmssed with the 
aflairs of the English East India Company. A scheme 
had been offered for erecting a new company^ which was 
to advance two millions for the public ser\ice at eight 
fcr cent, and were to carry on this trade by a joint stock* 
To make way for this, it was proposed to dissolve the old 
company, though they had very lately a new charter 
granted them upon an address from the House of Com- 
mons; and, in virtue of that charter, had increased their 
capital by a subscription of so considerable a sum as seven 
hundred thousand pounds. The pretence for dissolving 
it, was a clause in *that very charter, reserving such a 
power to the crown. But as it was not so much as as- 
serted, that, since the granting this new charter, they had 
done any thing which ought to subject them to a dissolu- 
tion, by moderate and impartial people, who knew no- 
thing of stock-jobbing; this was thought not a little 
hard. ^ 

The real cause why this step for erecting a new com- 
pany was taken, as Bishop Burnet and other intelligent 
writers fairly own, was the public wanting and having no 
way so ready to get money. However, the dissolving 
scheme, notwithstanding it was so powerfully supported, 
did not take place ; the new company had large privileges 
given them ; and Sir William Norris was sent by his ma- 
jesty’s ambassador to the Great Mogul, on purpose to pro- 
mote this scheme; which, notwithstanding, miscarried in 
respect of trade : for the old company, being possessed of 
the forts and factories in the East Indies, took care to 
prepossess that monarch, and indeed all the other princes 
in those parts, so strongly against the new company, that 
the ambassador was but very indifferently received 5 and 

out, stiipt of all those colourings which pairt:^r!tw and partial hisfo* 
riaas have bestowed upon them. 


A.D. 

1093 , 


VOL. III. 
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the whole affair, instead of improving our commerce, 
tended only to hurt both it and the credit of the nation in 
those parts, at the same time that, as I have observed, the 
acts for establishing this new company, created very great 
discontents at home. 

The managers of the East India Company in Scotland, 
finding their designs for carrying on that trade so vigo- * 
rously opposed ; and having, as they conceived, very large 
powers vested in them by the late act of parliament ; re- 
solved to turn their endeavours another way for the pre- 
sent ; and to attempt the settlement of a colony in Ame- 
rica, on the Isthmus of Darien. Every body knows, that 
this is a very narrow tract of country, which unites the 
two great continents of North and South America; and 
that, consequently, it must be very advantageously seated 
for commerce. As the inhabitants had never been con- 
quered by the Spaniards; and as the new colony sent 
thither actually purchased their lands from the native 
proprietors; and settled there bjf consent; it was appre- 
hended that the Spaniards had no right to dispute their 
establishment; and that, if they did, the planters might 
defend themselves without involving the nation in a war. 

The colony was accordingly settled at a vast expense ; 
but it was soon found, that great mistakes had been made 
In relation to the consequences excepted from it. For the 
Spaniards not only considered it as an invasion of their 
rights, and began to take our ships upon it; but the 
English also grew very uneasy, and made warm represen- 
tations to his majesty on this subject ; which produced 

♦Bifehop hi» History of his own Timejias treated this matte-r 

Tery fairly, imd, as far as J can judge, set this matter in a true light. 
Itisa great misfortune, thlt we have not any history of public com- 
panies, which would be both a useful and entertaining work. What 
I have offered is very juccinot, as the nature of this history obliged 
me to mafcc it To grm the ‘trader an accurate account of this bus!’- 
would take up some sheets, and indeed the business dcsen cs It. 
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priiale orders to the governors of Jamaica^ and other 
neighbouring plantations, not only to avoid all commerce 
with the Scots at Darien, but even to deny them provi* 
sions. As it was foreseen that these measures would na« 
turally occasion gi'eat disturbances in that part of the world, 
it w^as found requisite to send a squadron thither to protect 
our trade; to awe the Spaiaards; and to hinder the in- 
crease of pirates ; which had been very great ever since the 
conclusion of the peace, occasioned chiefly by the multi- 
tude of privateers that were then thrown out of employ- 
ment; and having been long used to live b}' plunder, had 
not either the will or the means to procure a subsistence 
for themselves by any honest employment. There were 
also some other reasons which made the sending such a 
naval force requisite, as will appear in the subsequent ac- 
count of its proceedings,* 

Rear-admiral Benbow was made choice of to command 
this squadron, which consisted of three il||irth rates, and a 
small French prize. He sailed from Portsmouth on the 
twenty-ninth of November, 1698, and arrived at Barba- 
does the twenty-seventh of February following. He exe- 
cuted there, and at the Leeward Islands, what he was 
^ected by his instructions to do, and being informed that 
the«0paniards at Gartbagena had seized two of our ships, 
with an intent to employ them in an expedition they were 
then meditating against the Scots at Darien ; he, like a 
brave and publiospirited commander, as he really was, 
resolved to prevent it, and restore these ships to their 
right owners. With this view he stood over to the Spa- 
nish coast, and coming before Boca-Chica Castle, he sent 
his men onshore for wood and water; which though he 

• Ke*met, Burnet, State Tracts ia the time of Kia^ Wiliiam, and 
particularly a little treatise, intitled, aa Inquiry into the Causes of the 
Miscarriage of the Scots colony of Darien, Svo. 1700, which is not 
printed in the IbHo collection of tracts before xnentiDned. 

S 2 


A.n. 

1699. 
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asked with great civility of the Spanish governor;, he^ 
would scarcely permit him to take. * 

This highly nettled the admiral^ who thereupon sent 
his own lieutenant to the governor, with a message, im- 
porting, that he not only wanted these necessaries, but 
that he came likewise for two English ships that lay in the 
harbour, and had been detained there some time ; which, 
if not sent to him immediately, he would come and take 
by force. The governor answered him, in very respectful 
terms, that if he would leave his present station, in which 
he seemed to Mock up their port, the ships should be sent 
out to him. With this request the admiral, without the 
least hesitation, complied; but finding the governor trifled 
with him, and that his men were in danger of foiling into 
the countiy dhtemper, which doubtless the Spanish go- 
vernor foresaw ; he sent him another message, that if, in 
twenty-four hours, the ships were not sent him, he would 
come and fetch them; and that, if he kept them longer 
than that time, he would have an opportunity of seeing^ 
what respect an English officer had to his word- The 
Spaniards, however, did not think fit to make the experi- 
ment, but sent out the ships within the time; with which 
the admiral returned to Jamaica, where he was received 
with much kindness and respect, t 

There he received an account, that the Spaniards at 
FortChBello had seked several of our ships employed in 
the slave-trade, on the old pretence, that the settlement 

* London Gazette, No. 3130. Most people thought this squadron 
too small, too weakly mann(‘d, and sent too late in the year; and 
many refieoiions to this purpose were tlirown out in pamphlets, to 
disturb the minds of the people, and alienate the aflections of the sea- 
men. But Kcar-admiral Benbow’s conduct was irreproachable ; and, 
though he was a downright sailor, his manner of acting was so en- 
gaging, that he not only perfomied more foan was expected, but 
turned witii ample connnendations fiom ail our eoionies. 

t BiirriudN NaTOl History, p, f>Tr. 
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at Darien was a breach of the peace. At the desire of the 
parties concerned, the admiral sailed thither also, and de-* 
manded these ships ; but received a surly answer from the 
admiral of the Barlovento-fleet, who happened to be then 
at Porto-Bello. Rear-admiral Benbow expostulated Mdih 
him on this head, insisting, that, as the subjects of the 
crown 'of England had never injured those of his Catho- 
lic majesty, he ought not to make prize of their ships for 
injuries done by another nation. The Spaniards replied 
shrewdly, that since both the crowns were placed on the 
same head, it was no wonder he mistook the subjecth of 
one crown for the other. After many altercations, how- 
ever, and when the Spaniards saw that the colony at Da- 
rien received no assistance from Jamaica, the ships were 
with much to do restored. The admiral, in the mean time, 
sailed in quest of one Kidd, a pirate, who had done a 
great deal of mischief in the East and West Indies, 
and of whom we shall have hereafter occasion W speak 
more largely. On his return to Jamaica, towards the 
latter end of the year, he received a supply of provisions 
from England, and soon after orders to return home; 
which he did with six men-of-war, taking New England 
in his way. * 

Wlule Rear-admiral Benbow was thus employed, Vice- 
admiral Aylmer was sent with a strong squadron into the 
Mediterranean, in order to confirm our treaties with the 
governments of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, which he 
performed very effectually ; for, being a man of a gene- 
rous temper, he executed all things with such magnifi- 
cence, and treated the deputies sent on board him in a 
manner so well suited to their tempers, that they were 
easily drawp to do those things for him, which an officer 
of another disposition would never have obtained, t 

* Burohet, Kcmict,Lif<j of King: William, PreiRont Siat«of|3timpe,&c. 

f Lottdoti Gazette, No. S4^i7. This sailed from Portsmouth, 
Sept, 13, 1698. But Mr. Borchet’s account is iiidiitiuci, that Mr. 
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It was intended, too, that he should have secured the 
galleons, in case the French attempted to seize them on 
the death of the king of Spain, which was daily appre- 
hended; but for this he certainly came too late, and 
though no body pretended to fix any imputation upon his 
character in this respect ; yet, there was great blame laid 
on the board of the admiralty, for not fitting out the fleet 
sooner. This, among many other things, made up part of 
the charge brought against the management of the navy 
by the house of commons, in their address to the king, 
presented in the month of April, 1699; wherein, after 
taking notice of the late sending of this fleet, they add, 
That the victualling any of his maje^^ty’s ships, by 
others than by the victuallers appointed for that service, 
or their agents, was contrary to the course of the navy, 
and might be of ill consequence. That many and new 
unnecessary charges had, in an extraordinary manner, 
been introduced into the navy, which was a great mis- 
management. That the deductions of poundage, taken 
by the pay-masters of the navy, for slop-cloths, dead- 
mexCs wages, tobacco, chest at Chatham, chaplain, and 
^ smgeon, was without warrant, and ought to be ac- 
counted for. That it was inconsistent with the service 
of the navy, for the same person to be one of the com- 
missioners for executing the office of lord high-admiral 
and treasurer of the navy at the same time. And that 
the passing of any account of monies impressed for the 
contingent uses of the navy, without regular vouchers, 
or such other proofs as the nature of the service would 
admit, either with or without a sign manual, was con- 
tsary to the rules and methods of the n^y, and of dan- 

JUdiard, in transcribing it, tho«g!it this fleet was fitte J out in i 700, 
and under that year has placed it in his Naval History, p. 720. I am 
the more sutpnzed at this, because he takes notice of the commons 
address in 1699, which actually took its rise from an inquiry into the 
late fitting out of this squadron. 
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gerous consequence. All which they begged leave to 
lay before his majesty, desiring that he would be graci- 
ously pleased to take effectual care, that the mismanage- 
raents herein complained of might be prevented for the 
future.” The king gave a soft answer, which yet was 
satisfactory enough to this charge. It ran in these words : 
Gentlemen, I will consider of your address. It is my 
desire, that all sorts of mi^anagements and irregula- 
rities should be prevented or redressed. You may be 
assured, that I will take 4the best care I can in relation 
to the navy, the right management whereof is of great 
concern to the kingdom.” * 

The earl of Orford, who was at this time at the head of 
the navy, and who, as all our writers agree, governed 
pretty absolutely; on a supposition that bringing over to 
the court a body of men who had been formerly looked 
upon as stubborn male-contents, would justify every mea- 
sure that he should think necessary for so salutary a pur- 
pose ; saw at what the commons were driving, and there- 
fore very prudently resolved to abate the edge of their 
resentment, by laying down his employments, which he 
did accordingly ; and thereupon a new commission of ad- 
miralty passed, in which the earl of Bridgewater, the Lord 
Haversham, Sir Robert Rich, Sir George Rooke, and Sir 
David Mitchel, were constituted commissioners. And thus 
things were twisted about, rather as the interest and in- 
fluence of parties required, than as was fitted for the pub- 
lic service ; which, though always pretended in speeches 
and addresses, yet this was so visibly a cloak for the per- 
nicious designs of party, that we may safely assert, 
vate interest^ was never more coiisidered than at this time, 
when nothing was so much talked of as pnhUc ; + 
may we live to see things conducted with more sincerity ! 

* Chandler’s Debates, vol. iii. p. 109, 

t The eaj'I of Orford was aftcrwaid-? impeached, as we shall have 
occasion to shew; but theie was never any proof ofiered m that im- 
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We are no%v come to a necessarj part of tliis Iiistory, 
which will appear one of the strongest instances of the 
truth of the foregoing observation ; I mean, the affair of 
Kidd, the pirate, which by an unaccountable strain of 
party-resentment, makes a considerable figure in our ge- 
neral histories, and belongs, in a particular manner, to 
tliis; for which reason, 1 shall treat it circumstantially, 
and, to the best of my judgment, exactly agreeable to 
truth. There had been for many years loud and very 
just complaints of piracies in the West Indies ; which, for 
the sake of the profit made by purchasing their ill-gotten 
goods, had met with too much encouragement from the 
inhabitants of several of our plantations. This induced 
King William, in the year 1663, to declare the earl of 
Bellamont, a nobleman of Ireland, and a person of very 
great worth and honour, governor of New York and of 
New England ; believing him to be a proper person to re- 
strain such mischiefs, and in time to put an end to the 
complaints made about them. 

After he was raised to tiiis station, and before he set out 
for his government, he began to enquire as to the most 
proper methods for extinguishing these abuses ; a|3d re- 
presented it to one Colonel Levingston, a gentleman of 
considerable property in New York, as a thing which 
nearly concerned the honour of that plantation. This in- 
duced the colonel to mention to his lordship one Captain 
William Kidd, who was lately arrived from New York in 
a sloop of his own, as a brave bold fellow, who knew most 
of the pirates haunts, and might therefore be employed 
against them with great probability of success. The earl 
readily approved the scheme, and knowing how much the 
king had the business at heart, mentioned it to his ma- 

peachment; audtobe sure liis lordsblpV faults were in las nunlbicrmi 
cbmeter, and not a cojumandcr. He was veiy sincere and ser- 
viceable to iils party, at tUe bead of the admiralty board ; but at sea 
be Ibrgot all distinctions, and had regard to nothing but merit. 
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jestj ; who applauded the desigUj a!id recommended it io 
the board of admiralty. But the public aflraii*s being then 
in a perplexed situation, and great dilficuliies found in 
manning the fleet, the board, though they signified their 
approbation of the thing, thought fit to lay it aside. * 

Colonel Levingston, having exact information of all 
that had passed, applied himself a second time to the Earl 
of Bellamont, and offered an amendment to his first pro* 
ject. He observed, that this was a thing which would ad- 
mit of no delay ; and since the public could not imme- 
diately bear the expense or consequently undertake the 
intended expedition; it might not be amiss if some few 
persons of distinction should venture on caiTjing it into 
execution at their own expense* This, too, was attended 
with much difficulty; but at last it was agreed, that, the 
lord-chancellor, then Lord Somers, the duke of Shrews- 
bury, the carl of Romney, the earl of Oxford, and some 
other persons, together with Colonel jol\iiigston and 
Kidd, who were to have between them a fifth of the whole 
undertaking, should raise six thousand pounds for the ex- 
pense of the voyage, t 

The king was so well pleased with the tiling; and 
thought it of so great consequence as well as of so much 
benefit to the public; that he likewise promised to con- 
tribute ; and therefore a tenth part of the goods taken 
from pirates was reserved to his majesty in the grant made 
of the rest to the persons engaged in fitting out Kidd. Bui, 

* Bihhop Burnet and Mr. Oldinixou have both insisted 
largely on this matter. As to the ibriner, he did not certainly 
fttand it; foi lie iiotnally took the gi’ant of pirates* goods to bt‘ ihegai 
and nnjustitiable, and seems to intimate some Iiasljiif ss or impnidenco 
in this business; %’^hereas nothing can be clearer than that public .spi- 
rit was the sole xnoti-to to this design, and that Kidd*& owners became 
so, befKusc he could not be fitted out othenvise. As to the latter, 
though Very prolix, yet his account wants, in a great measure, the 
light of evidence, which arises tery fully from an impartial statingof 
ftie matters of fact, and therefore 1 ha'^e dwelt so long upon it. 

t ISce animpartkl accoimt of the afihirof CaptuinJvidd, dto. 
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Allien the business was brought to bear^ the king could not 
advance the money conveniently; and so the persons 
above-mentioned were obliged to be at the whole expense* 
Captain Kidd had a commission, in the common form, to 
take and seize pirates, and bring them to justice, without 
any special clause or proviso whatever* IJe knew none 
of the adventurei'S but the Lord Bellaraont, who intro- 
duced him to the earl of Orford, and another person car- 
ried him to the eoad of Romney. As for the rest, he never 
saw them ; and so little was there of secrecy or manage- 
ment in this business, that he had no instructions either 
public or private ; only the earl of Bellamont gave him 
sailing orders, in which he was directed to act according 
to the letter of his commission. ^ 

Thus furnished, Captain William Kidd sailed in the 
Adventure galley towards the end of the year 169d, for 
New York, and in his uay took a French prize. Thence 
he sailed to hiadeira ; thence to Bonavista and St, Jago; 
whence he proceeded to Madagascar ; and from thence he 
cruized at the entrance of the Red Sea ; but, effecting 
nothing, he sailed to Calicut, and took a ship of one hun- 
dred and fifty tons ; tbf master and three or four of the 
crew we^e Dutchmen, the rest Moors : this ship he carried 
to Madagascar ; from thence he sailed again, and about 
five weeks after took the Quedah Merchant, of four hun- 
dred tons; the master was one Wright an Englishman; 
she had on board two Dutch mates, and a French gunner; 
the crew were Moors, in all about ninety persons, t 

The ship he carried to St. Mary’s near Madagascar, and 
there he shared the goods with his crew, taking forty 
shares to his own use. Here ninety of his crew, who 
were a hundred and fifty-one in all, left him, and went on 

* lliis shews, there was nothing secret or mysterions^n this 
expetlifioD, but that he was sent on the design expressed in tlie img'iss 
conainission, and on tliat only. 

t Tins xs taken ftom his trial, and other authentic accounts of him. 
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board the Mocha Merchant, an East India Company ship, 
which had turned pirate ; and there was every grain as 
much reason to charge that company with the piracies the 
Mocha Merchant’s crew committed, as there was to charge 
Kidd’s adventurers with his. lie and his men burnt his 
own ship the Adventure galley at St. Mary’s ; and they 
all went on board the Quedah Merchant, and sailed for 
the West Indies. Being denied succour at Anguilla and 
St. Thomas ; he sailed to Mona, lying between Porto- Rico 
and Hispaniola, and there, by the means of one Bolton, 
got some provisions from Curacoa. He bought a sloop of 
Bolton, in which he loaded part of his goods ; and left the 
Quedah Merchant, with the rest of the goods, in trust with 
Bolton, and seventeen or eighteen men in her. In this 
sloop he touched at several places, and disposed of a great 
part of his goods; and, at last, came to Boston in New 
England, where the earl of Bellamont seized him and what 
goods he had left ; for this fellow either had, or pretended 
to have a notion, that the Quedah Merchant, being manned 
by Moors, was a lawful prize ; though there was no proof 
that the commander of her and his crew had committed 
any piracies on the English or any other European, 
or indeed Indian nation. 

As soon as this was done, his lord/ship sent advice, of his 
taking Kidd, to England, and desired that a ship might be 
sent to bring him home. This was accordingly complied 
with; but the Rochester, which was the ship employed in 
this service, being disabled, was forced to return; which 
heightened the clamour that had been already raised about 
this transaction, and which was outrageous in the very 
same proportion it was groundless.* 

The source of this clamour was undoubtedly a private 
pique to particular persons, which induced some warm 

♦The noise made about ibis fellow disturbed the goYemment so 
nmcb, that it was one reason for sending Kear-admiral Benbow to 
the West Indies. 
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i»en to put a question in the house of commons, That 
the letters-patent, granted to the earl of Bellaraont and 
others, of pirates’ goods, were dishonourable to the king, 
against the law of nations, contrary to the laws and 
statutes of this realm, an invasion of property, and de- 
structive to commerce.’’ This was carried in the nega- 
tive; but, it did not hinder those who supported the 
question from charging Lord Somers and the earl of Or- 
ford with countenancing pirates; and to give some colour 
to this groundless and most improbable charge, as soon as 
it was known that the Rochester was returned, it was sug- 
gested, that the sending that ship was mere collusion; 
that the earl of Bellamont as deep in this affair as the 
rest; and upon this a motion was made, and carried in the 
house of commons, for an address to his majesty, that Kidd 
might not be tried till the next session of parliament; 
and that the earl of Bellamont might be directed to send 
home all examinations and other papers relating to this 
business, which the king^proiuipd very readily. * 

This affair must naturally give his majesty, and indeed 
the whole world a strange opinion of the patriotism of 
those times. He knew the whole matter better than any 
body ; and v/as pleased to say, with great truth and jus- 
tice, that, if he might be admitted as a witness, he could 
vindicate, from his own knowledge, the noble persons now 
attacked, in all they had done. He must, therefore, be 
thoroughly persuaded, that this was a very unjust and 
iniquitous prosecution ; in relation to which he had reason 
to think himself happy, that he was not able to perform his 
promise of contributing towards this design ; since that 
might have given a handle to some warm member for 
calling him piraie^^ as Mr. Howe actually called him a 

* Kennefs IJistojy of England, vol. iii. p. 774. Barnet’s History 
of his own Time, vol* ii p. 237* Oldmixon^s History of the Stuarts, 
vol* li. p. ^3* 
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fehrty for making the treaty of partition, to which we shall 
speedily come. 

Bnt, how clear soever the king and other impartial 
judges might be, this spirit was still so prevalent in the 
house of commons, that even after making some inquiries 
into this feet, and having not only his examination, but 
Kidd himself in their power, whom they ordered to be 
brought to their bar, and questioned him there, very little 
to their credit or to the purpose; yet, when they after- 
wards found an opportunity of attacking the earl of Orford 
and Lord Somers by impeachments, they did not fail to 
throw in their encouragement of Kidd as part of the 
charge.* In the articles against the earl of Orford they 
make the fifth and sixth, which for the satisfaction of the 
reader I shall insert, to shew with how great solemnity 
the most trifling affair may be made to appear. 

V. And whereas complaints were made to^he com- 
missioners for executing the office of lord-high admiral 
of England, where the said earl at that time pre^ded, 
by the company trading to the East Indies, of divers 
piracies committed in the South-seas to the destruction 
of their trade, desiring they might have letters of marque 
granted to them, whereby to be empowered, though at 
their own charge, to suppress such piracies ; but the 
said earl, preferring his own interest, discouraged and 
rejected their request and proposal, and in some short 
time after, jointly with others, did procure a commissiott 
for one William Kidd, as likewise a grant under the 

♦ It was pretended that Kidd would make diacovories, and Upon 
fiiis he was sent for to the bar of the house of commons, where he 
behaved very meanly; and Hir Edward Se> m«»r, who i^ent for him, 
j^id, The fellow was not more a knave than fool" Bat the hue 
intent of bringing him thither was to set up another discovery, riz. 

That, before he returned to Newgate, he wont to the house of the 
earl of Halifax, ;ind conferred there with the lords who were said to 
be conoerued with him; but of Bm the proof was us weak as the 
incredible. 
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great seal of England, to and for the use of him the said 
earl and others, of the ships and goods of certain persons 
* therein named, and also of all the goods found on board 
“ the said ships. And the said company having intima- 
tion of a commission granted to the said Kidd, being 
apprehensive of the ill consequences of the same, did 
apply themselves to the said board of admiralty, desir- 
ing to know what powers and instructions were given : 
but such their reasonable request was denied, and Kidd^ 
who was known to be a person of ill fame and reputa^ 
tion, ordered to pursue the intended voyage, in which 
he did commit divers piracies and depredations on the 
high seas, being thereto encouraged through the hopes 
of being protected by the high station and interest of the 
said earl, in violation of the laws of nations, and the in- 
terruption and discouragement of the trade in England. 

VL That the said earl, within the time aforesaid, 
when an horrid conspiracy was discovered against his 
majesty’s sacred person, and the kingdom was under an 
apprehension of an immediate invasion from France, 
“ and dive# ships of war, particularly the ship Duchess, 
u armed out, and equipped and manned in defence 
of the realm, to oppose the intended invasion, did his 
utmost endeavour to prejudice his office, being the first 
commissioner for executing the office of lord high-admi- 
ral of England, without the privity of the other commis- 
sioners, contrary to his oath and duty, and preferring 
his hopes of gain to himself to the safety of the public, 
did order Captain Steward, commander of the ship 
Duchess, to deliver over, and put on board, the said 
Kidd, mentioned in the foregoing article, out of the said 
ship the Duchess, a great number of able seamen, leviedi 
and provided at the expense of the public, and then dis- 
charging their duty in defence of their country, and 
against their own con^ient, to the prejudice of the public 
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security, and to tlie endangering the said ship the 
Duchess, if it had been attacked by the enemy*” ^ 

The earl of Orford’s answer will sufliciently declare how 
little foundation there was in fact for what the commons 
advanced, and therefore I shall give what he offers, as to 
these two articles, in his own words ; As to the fifth 
article,” says his lordship, tlie East India Company, 
about the beginning of March, 1690, did apply to the 
“ admiralty-board, of which the said earl was one, to im^ 
power their ships and officers to seize and take all 
pirates infesting the seas within the limits of their 
charter, and likewise to erect a court of admiralty in 
those parts to try and condemn such pirates as they 
should take* Upon which application, the board of 
admiralty did take advice, and were informed they had 
no authority to grant the same, and denies he, the said 
earl ever discouraged or rejected the Company^ re<][uest 
« therein, unless it were by telling them, that the admi* 
ralty by law could not grant the same ; and denies that 
the Company was ever denied letters of marque in com- 
mon form, to the knowledge of the said earl : and saitli, 
as to the matter of Kidd in this article mentioned, he 
was gone upon his expedition about twelve months 
before that time ; and as to his commission, and the 
grant in the said article meiitioiied, the said earbihum- 
bly conceives, and is advised, tiif same were not con- 
trary to law, but sure he is the said expedition was 
« intended for the public good and service ; and saill| the 
« said Kidd had no powers or instructions from the board 
of admiralty, other than the ordinary and common 
letters of marque, the contents whereof are common and 
well known to merchants; and the said earl doth deny 
that he knew the said Kidd to be of ill fame and repu- 
<< tation. But, in case the said Kidd had committed any 

* See the articles of impeachment against Ed aid eaal id Oifonl* 
printed by order of the house of commons in 170 U 
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piraciesj he the said Kidd is anbwcrable, and ought 
answer for the same, he never being ordered bj the said 
earl so to do, nor had he ever anj^ the least encourage- 
nient given him hy the said earl, or any other, to hi$ 
knowledge, to expect or hope for any protection thei’ein^ 
or in any illegal action done or committed by 
But his lordship’s answer to the latter article is still 
stronger. In that he says, He believes it to be true, 
that there was a horrid and barbarous plot and conspi- 
racy against his majesty’s sacred person, and that there 
w^as an apprehension of an immediate invasion. But the 
“ said earl hopes, no neglect of duty in his station can be 
imputed to him to prevent the same. And as for the 
ship Duchess, which was amongst many others armed 
and equipped in defence of the realm, the said earl saith, 
that the men, in the said article mentioned to be taken 
from on board her, were but some of the very persons 
that were just before taken from on board Captain Kidd, 
and returned by their own consent on board Captain 
Kidd again, not being above twenty in number ; and 
saith, all fcars of the invasion were then over, and at an 
end ; and denies that the same was intended to weaken, 
^ or did weaken, the said ship, or the navy-royal, or that 
the said seamen, so returning on board the said Kidd, 
were levied or provided at the expense of the public, or 
did return or were put on board the said Kidd against 
their own consent, or to the prejudice of the public 
security, or that the ship Duchess was thereby endan- 
gered, if she had been attacked, as in the said article is 
alledged.” 

These articles were agreed to by the house of commons 
on the 8th of May, 1701, the day that Kidd was brought 
upon his trial for piracy at the Oid-Bailey, where he was 

’* Sec these answers in the same collection. They are very indif- 
ferently ahridgetl by niobt nf our historians; as in truth they must be, 
since, by abridging them^ some facts must necessarily be left out. 
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eonvicted, with many of his companions, and soon after 
executed ; but could never be prevailed upon, as weak and 
as bad a man as he was, to charge any of the noble per- 
sons, who were his owners, w ith having any thing to do 
with his proceedings. Yet, even after his death, the com- 
mons, in an impeachment by them preferred against John 
Lord Somers, charged him as lord-keeper of the great seal 
of England, in conjunction with the earl of Orford, first 
commissioner of the admiralty, and Richard carl of Bella- 
mont, governor of New York and of New England, and 
of others then in great stations, and in high power and 
authority, for sealing a commission to one William Kidd, 
a person of evil fame and reputation, since convicted of 
piracy ; and with procuring a grant of pirates’ goods to be 
taken by the said William Kidd, under colour of the said 
commission, in trust for himself and other persons, with 
abundance more to the same purpose, intended purely to 
hurt that lord’s character, and rendered it impossible for 
his majesty to employ him longer in his service ; though 
his lordship, conscious of his own innocence, took every 
measure possible to have this matter brought to a fair, 
open, and speedy trial. ^ 

But while things were thus carried on at home, the 
nation suffered exceedingly for want of due care being 
taken to put an end to those depredations committed by 
pirates abroad ; and, therefore, several experienced officers 
were sent to Madagascar, where they had made a very 
strong settlement, in order to root out and destroy them ; 
but with so little success, that the government began at 
last to despair of effecting any thing in this way, till Mr. 
Secretary Burchet, and I speak it to his honour, devised a 
* method which answered the end very speedily. This was, 
sending a proclamation by Captain James Littleton, who 

^ This affair went off by the lords aMf^ointing a day for the tiial of 
the peersj and the commons refusing to nc present at that tiial. oi to 
make any proofs. 

VOL. III. T 
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was afterwards a flag-officer, and 'commissioner of the 
navy, promising pardon to all'the pirates who surrendered, 
and a reward in <ase they would secure and deliver up any 
of their commanders. This soon brought in many of the 
private men, and made the rest, especially their chiefs, so 
jealous of each other, that they could not hold together, 
or venture upon any new enterprizes : so that Captain Lit- 
tleton, having brought off some and separated the rest, 
veiy soon destroyed such as was most refractoiy, and re- 
established that free navigation which had been so long 
interrupted in those parts. * I know that this will seem 
to some a very trivial affitir to be so long insisted upon; 
but as it shews the spirit of those times, and accounts for 
a veiy fomoos persecution ; I hope the majority of those 
who peruse this ivork, wUl not think it impertinent, espe- 
cially as it has some connection throughout with the sub- 
ject of this book. 

But we now return to matters of a more public concern. 
A war had arisen between the kings of Denmark and Swe- 
den, wMch greatly affected the peace df the north ; a thing 
ffmt can never happen without interesting the maritime 
powers. It will be necessary to sUy something as to the 
grounds of this war ; because the part we took in it was 
Veiy much to the honour of the English nation ; and 
ought to establish it as a maxim, that whenever it is 
realfy necessaiy to assist our allies, we ought to do it vi- 
gorously, and at once ; Which is the way not only to serve 
them, but to save a veiy considerable expense to odr- 
.selves. There was, toward the close of the year 1699, >a 
private treaiy made by several princes for attacking the 
king of Sweden, afterwards the Ihiuous Charles XII. bdt 
thefn a perfect youth, an4 «ven for dismehibering the Swe* 
di^lh monarchy. According 'fo this sChmne, the 'king ef 
Denmark was to invade Holstein; the elector of Bran- 

Kesset, Bmnet, Biuvhet, Oldnuxoo, Life of Ka^Wiiliua, See. 
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flenfeourgh was to fall into Swedish Pomerania ; the king 
of Poland was to attack Livonia; and in case the dukes 
of Zell and Hanover moved to the assistance of the 
Swedes, the Landgrave of Hesse, and the duke of Wol* 
fenbuttle, were to fall upon them. 

This was an alliance foc^ded entirely upon interest and 
ambition, for the Swedes had done nothing to deserve this 
treatment; and therefore, upon the first breaking out of 
this confederacy, his Swedish majesty addressed himself to 
King William and the States-'general, as guarantees of the 
treaties made for securing the tranquillity of the north, 
by preserving there a proper balance of power. At first 
it was thought requisite to interpose only our good offices. 

But when thotkingof Denmark over-ranJHplstein ; and the 
king of Poland first attempted to surpriase, and then bO'- 
sieged Riga in Livonia { it became necessary to take otli^ 
measures, especially when it was known that the Oaar 
was inclined to enter into the confederacy. The point in 
debate with his majesty was, whether he should do what 
was necessaiy, and what he was obliged to by treaties, 
without consulting the house of commons ; or whether he 
i^uld lay the whole matter before the parliament, and leave 
decision pf it to them. Some of the ministiy were for 
taking the latter method, but the king was for the former, 
and with good mson ; he said, the executive part of the 
government was in him ; and therefore he would do what 
was fit for him to do, and acquaint the parliament with-it 
at their next meeting. ^ 

,His majesty, in the spring of the year 1700, sent ovjsr a A.I), 
' strong squadron to JloUaiid, under the command of Sir 

* The resfcder may consult our general histories, and particularly 
the Memoirs of Bishop Burnet on this subject, which he has treated 
fully and freely. The truth is, the scheme> however fair in appeal- 
ujice, was likely to be attended with such conse<|uences, that J^on 
Plcsse, who was a very honest ^nd had served ins Danish ma- 
jesty long as prime miwier, could not digest it, hut resigaed his em- 
ployments. 
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George Rooke, who, in the latter end of May, was joined 
b} a Dutch squadron ; and, having the command of the 
whole fleet, he sailed for the Sound, where he gjrrived 
about the middle of June. * There he found the Danish 
fleet, consisting of twenty-eight sail of line-of-battle 
ships, ranged athwart the narrow passage, under the guns 
of their castle of Cronenburg, opposite to Helsingburg ; 
and here also he received assurance from Count Wutcht- 
meister, admiral-general of Sweden, that he would take 
the first opportunity of joining him with the squadron 
under his command. Not long after a signal was made, 
as had been agreed, fi’om Helsingburg, that the Danish 
fleet were under sail; whereupon our admiral weighed 
anchor, and advanced into the Sound, to prevent any mis- 
chief which might otherwise happen to the Swedes. But 
the Danish ships anchored again on this side of the 
grounds, not only to guard the passage, but to prevent 
our joining with the Swedish squadron, which were now 
come down to the south-side of that channel. 

In this posture the fleets lay for some time, Sir George 
Rooke expecting that the Swedes would, according to 
what had been promised, have pushed through ; whicl^in 
all probability they might have done in less than two 
hours, for it had blown fresh at S. S. E. But the oppor- 
tunity being lost, he got under sail, and came nearer to 
the island of Huen. t Meanwhile, the Danes plyed to- 
wards him in a line of battle, but anchored about noon 
near three leagues off, in the mouth of the channel lead- 
ing up to Copenhagen ; and the Swedes were much about 
the same distance on the other^side of the grounds. The 
Danes then endeavoured to amuse the admiral with an 

• Kennet’s History of EnglMid, vol. iii. p. 786. Burnet's History 
ofMsowD'nmO, voi.ii.p. S43. London Gaaetle, No. 3607. Pomter’s 
Cbrouoiogical liistorian, vol. ii. p. 468. 

t Oldmixon’s History of the Stuarts, voL ii. p. 213. Columna. 
Itostrata, p. 270, 271. Burchet’s N.iva! Histoij, book v. «^ap. iii 
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account of a treaty^ in hopes that, while it %vas negoci- 
ating, he would suspend hostilities ; but he pursued the 
spirit of his instructions, which required him to promote 
not a negociation, but a peace ; and therefore, being in- 
formed that the Swedish fleet had passed the channel of 
Flinterena on the third of July, he sailed the next day, 
and aijchoring off Landscroon, the Sw^edish fleet joined 
him on the 6th ; upon which the Danes retired into their 
harbour, where they were very w'ell secured : and though 
the united fleets pretended to bombard them in the port 
of Copenhagen, j et either they could not, or would not, 
do them much mischief. * 

The confederate fleet consisted of fiftj-two ships of the A. I), 
line ; but ks so great a strength was not necessary to keep 
in the Danes, a part was detached for other purposes; for 
there were sent to Gottenburg a fourth and a fifth rate of 
tlie English, and three ships of the States-general, to co- 
ver the forces which the king of Sweden intended to 
transport to Tonningen, on the river Eyder; and three 
English, with six Swedish, together with three Dutch 
ships, were ordered into the south channel going into Co- 
penhagen, with the bomb-vessels, from whence they bom- 
barded the Danish fleet some hours, but not with much 
greater success than before ; nor did those on our side re- 
ceive any damage from their shells, or the shot from the 
town, the ships and the puntoons. Preparations were now 
making for a vigorous descent in Roge-bay, and between 
Copenhagen and Elsinore at the same time; but the winds 
being contrary, those troops which embarked at Udstedt, 
being chiefly horse, could not get over to the hny before- 
mentioned, as was inten^idj so that they were put on 
shore, and ordered to Landscroon and Ilelsinghurg, to be 
transported from thence ; and the latter end of July, the 
king of Sweden landed with about five thousand foot, 

♦ Bumefs Hhtory of In's own Time, 'voh ii. p. U4U OIdmiKoii» 
Burchet, and the present of Europe for the jear 1?00. 
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nidiar four mfles ob tfiis side EMnore, without atty gresct 
loss, although the Danes had brought down a body of 
horse and foot,- and three (W four field-pieces^ to oppose 
them. 

This quieh motion was intended to accelerate the ndgo- 
eiations that were then carrying on, and it had the desired 
effect; for the Danes, excessively alarmed at so unex- 
pected a proceeding, sent orders to their plenipotentiaries 
at Travendahl to sign the preliminaries on the terras pro- 
posed by the mediators ; and this being signified to Sir 
George Roobe, he refused to Itt the combined fleet cover 
any longer the descent of tlie Swedes, there being enough 
alfeSady done to secure a peace, which was signed on the 
18fh bf August, 17(X>; and left the king of Sweden at li- 
biferty to act agaSnsf the Cssarand the king of Poland, who 
■find both invaded his dominions in tbfe critical juncture. * 

This whole transactkm was extremely honourable, and 
at the same time, Veiy advantageous to the maritime 
powers, Who' cannot, as 'I observed, be at dny time, com- 
$kt^n% with their interhats, tadie Spectators of a war in 
the north. If tbhj' had not assisted the Swedes, who were 
th#n ihO Weaikfesl} the Dabes Would Have drawn the ne- 
gdeiation into a length, while their allies were dis- 
tressing the king of Sweden in different parts of hk do- 
mihidiis ; and, on the other hand, if the combined fleets 
had acted as vigorously as the king Of Sweden would have 
had theid; the island of Zealand must have been reduced; 
and; pfethaps, the city of Copenhagen taken 5 which would 
have inclined the balance too much the other Way. This 
was the Iriie reason that tfaO bombardment had so little 
effect, and Sir George did hfiectto coneeal it: for 
When King Charles complained to him, that the English 
bombs flew over, and the Dutch fell short of the Danish 

• Corps Univcrsel Diplomatique da Droit de» Geng, tom. vn. part 
«. p. 480, 485. Burnet, Kenuet, vol. ili, p. 7^ Meroore Hisioriqne 
«t PoStIqae, tota.Stxix. p. ses, 311. 
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fleet, and that he wondered the maritime powers sent so 
great a strength to do nothing; Admiral Rooke answered 
Mm very calmly, “ Sir, I was sent hither to serve your 
“ majesty, hut not to ruin the king of Denmark.” “ Why 
‘‘ then,” replied tlie king, smiling, “ you have certainly 
‘‘ executed your comnpssion, and have made such a war 
“ as will make a peace.” 

When the business was done, the combined fleets re- 
turned; and the States-general were so sensible of the 
prudent management of the English admiral, that they 
thanked his majesty for having entrusted him with the 
commissicm. I cannot help oMerviog upon this occasion, 
that when Sir George Rooke was so unlucky as to labour 
under the displeasure of a powerful party in England, he 
was known and acknowledged in Holland to be the best 
oiSeer, and the greatest seaman of the age. Tbiat per- 
haps, was the reason, that, notwithstanding the dill^noe 
of parties, King William always preserved a good opinion 
of this gentleman ; and employed him as loi^ as he lived 
in the most important commands. 

In Scotland, things ran very Mgh on the old subject of 
complaint, viz. the ruin of the Darien colony. Things 
were printed on both sides on purpose to inflame the minds 
of the people, and many thought that it would at last have 
created a breach between the two nations. The coldness 
of the king’s tempm’ prevented this; he could not either 
be heated by the English representations, or blown into a 
passion by the hasty resolutions of the Scots parlument; 
and his moderation toward each of them, if it ^id not 
bring them both to a good temper, which was indadl ne- 
ver effected in his reign ; yet it gave Mm an cpportuaity 
to keep the wisest people in England and in Sctrtland firm 
to Ms government ; while, in the mean tim^ many unfore- 
seen accidents brought about the ruin of the Scots eofn- 
pany ; so that the ends of their English adversaries were 
answered, without their having rerenrse to any barsli 
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means ; for after Captain Drummond ran away with the 
Rising Sun, and engaged in some exploits which had too 
much the air of piracy, it was found impracticable to re- 
store the aflTairs of the company ; though the matter hung 
in suspense, and the fire of dissension lay raked up under 
the embers as long as King William lived, and had nearly 
blazed out in the reign of his successor; as will be here- 
after shewn in its proper place. ^ 

LB. We are now to return to aifairs nearer home. The death 

701 

of the king of Spain changed all the affairs of Europe ; 
and forced us, who had so lately made a very necessaiy 
peace, upon a now, expensive, and dangerous war, con- 
trary to the genius, at least, if not, as the patriots of those 
times asserted, to the interest of the nation, t It is cer- 
tain that the king did all he could to avoid it ; and that 
this was the great, if not the sole foundation of the two 
femous partition treaties, which were so much exclaimed 

/ 

* Kennef, Bamef, Burchet, Oldmixon, &c. 
t In order to be sensible of this, we need only oast our eyes on 
the foIIo%\ing passage of my Lord SoineiVs letter to King William, 
dated Tunbridge-wells, August 18, 1698, in answer to one writ- 
ten by the king in relation to the first treaty of partition. 

** The second thing cousideied was the very ill prospect of wimt 
^ was fike to happen upon the death of the king of Spain, in case 
nothing was done previously in providing against that accident, 
which seemed probably to be very ncai* ** , the king of I’rance lia\ing 
so grdat a force in sneh a readiness, tliat he was in a condition to 
** take possession of Spain, before any other prince could be able to 
** make h stand Ymir majesty is the best judge, whether this be the 
** case, who are so perfectly informed of the circumstances of parts 
“ abioad. ^ 

But, so far as relates to England, it would be want of duty not to 
« give your majesty this clear aecoiint: That there is a deadness and 
want of spirit in the nation universally, so as not at all to be dis- 
^ posed to the thought < f entering into a new war; that they seemed 
** to be tired out with taxes, to a degree beyond what was disccmeck 
** till it appeared upon the occasion of the late elections. This is the 
** truth of the fact, upon which your majesty will determine what 
** resolutions are proper to be taken.*^ 
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against by those^ whose steady opposition to a war had 
first brought the king and his ministry to think of them. 

It has been much disputed, whether the French king or 
the confederates meant least to keep these treaties when 
they were made ; but it so falling out, that the French 
king had a fairer opportunity of breaking the last than 
the confederate princes ; this furnished them with an op- 
portunity of charging him with breach of faith; and forg- 
ing the king of Spain’s will ; which, however, were things 
believed by such only as knew little of the matter, since 
there never was a state-resolution taken with better ad- 
vice, and more delibemtion, than that of King Charles 
II. calling the duke of Anjou, afterwards King Philip V. 
to the succession. 

It has been also said, that the proclaiming the prince 
of Wales on the death of King James II. by the French 
king was one of the causes of the war||anid w^hoever 
looks upon the public acts of those times, I mean dWlara- 
tions, addresses, votes, &;c. will think the facts certain. 
Yet I am pretty confident it was- quite otherwise; since 
King William signed the gi'and alliance at the Hague 
a week before King James died. But this pretence of 
the French king’s breach of treaty and of his word was 
verj plausible ; and therefore it was very prudent to lay 
so great stress upon it, because it served to raise the re- 
sentments of the nation, and to excite that spirit that was 
wanting, and which much better motives nevefr would 
have raised. ^ 

♦ Tlie in the last note siilkciently shews tlie senti- 

ments^ and those of his minister, upon this subject; and therefene, 
as I write at such a distance of time, when truth must he serviceable, 
and can do Inirt, I thmk 1 have a right to speak plainly, otherwise I 
shoulij^ot have exercised it. As to the addresses horn all parts of 
England, in which the French king’s character is verj' roughly treated 
on account of his proclaiming a person whom some call Prince of 
Wales, and others an imp<»stor, I caw only say, that it was politically 
right at that time to encourage it But as to the perfidiousuess of the 
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I would by so moans be understood to censuye this wai' 
as unreasonable or unjust ; in doing this I should quit my 
cbaractei* as an historian, and, at the same time, write 
contrary to my opinion. AU I aim at is to distinguish 
grounds from pretences ; and to justify King William’s 
measures in this respect from their true motives, rather 
than from those which were used only to colour them in 
compliance with the temper of the nation at that time. 
'l!he king, who was a very wise man, and a consummate 
politician ; saw plainly, that the Spanish succession, if it 
fell entirely into the hands of the house of Bourbojn, 
would leave it absolutely in the power of that house to 
give taw to the rest of Europe; and to destroy the inde- 
pendenre so necessary to Great Britain and Holland, 
which yet results from the balance that had hitherto been 
kept between that lamily and the bouse of Austria. He 
saw, too, that the sense which other powers had of their 
particular grievances and immediate danger from the 
power of the French king, afforded the means of cpm* 
Inning such a force an might be able to bring that monarch 
to reason ; and to consent to such an establishment as 
would leave things in their former state, and siecure the 
several potentates of Europe in the possession of their 
jnst eights. 

Tlus induced him to engage reciprocally Papists and 
Prot^tants to support each other’s pretensions ; for, by 
the grand alUanco, Great Britain and the States under- 

Frencli kiiij?, it is not so dear in this case ; because lie knew at the 
time, Kittg William lm4 negaelated a new ^raud alliaticc^f and can* 
sequent ly stood to lum in the light of his capital enena^y* The ex- 
cuse, indeed, tie made for proclaiming the son of King James was 
triding and disingewupus. He said it was no breaph of the treaty of 
Byswirk, because he gave him the titles only of king of England, 
^ 0 * but did not assist him to recover them* On the other hand, King 
Wiilhmt wrote a fetter to the new king of Spain, to felicitate him on 
his acee$sion» though he never intended to own him. These are acts 
of policy, not of perfidy. 
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took to procure satisfaction to the Pope ; as, on the other 
hand, the emperor and other Catholic princes stipulated 
to support the Protestant interest, and maintain the rights 
of the maritime powers in respect of their commerce. 
This it was that made the whole a common cause ; and, 
though these articles exposed the alliance to very popular 
objections among party-men at home and abroad ; yet, 
to persons of judgment and sagacity, of clear heads and 
candid hearts, nothing could recommend it more. In all 
confederacies the good of the whole must be regarded ; 
and to this the particular views of all the separate princes 
and powers who compose it must give way ; and there- 
fore, if, considering things in this light, the general alli- 
ance formed against France in 1701, was right and well 
founded, all the cavils, raised against it from the party- 
spirit that prevailed here, vrere eqtially frivolous and 
unjust. * 

When the resolution was once taken to have recourse 
again to arms in CHrder to preserve the balance of power, 
the first care waS for the fleet, which his majesty resolved 
should be much superiour to that of the enemy 5 his ma- 
jesty being extremely sensible of the ill consequences 
that attended the want of this salutaiy precaution at the 
beginning of the last war. Preparatory to this was the 
new commission of the admiralty iii the spring of the year 
1701, at the head of which was placed the earl of Pem- 
broke, a man universally beloved and esteemed, t 

The command of the fleet was very judiciously be- 
stowed upon Sir George Rooke, who on the 2d of July 
went on l>oard the Triumph in the Downs, where he 

^ This is the substance of al! the State Tracts that were written in 
those times, and which served, as they generally do, only to paaszie 
and confound people; whereas we* being now oat of the reach of 
their iwflnenoc, see things as they were, and are able to crovrd the 
sitbstance of many pamphlets into a single par^raph. 

t Kcimet*s Bistoty of Englmid, vol. iii. p. 8S4. Pointer's Chtmc^ 
logical Historian, voh ii. p. 402. Londoa Gaaette, Ko. $6^2. 
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hoisted the flag. He soon after sailed to Spithead, where 
he was speedily joined by the rest of the fleet, consisting 
of forty-eight ships of the line, besides frigates, fire-ships, 
and small vessels, ^ He had under him some of the 
greatest seamen of the age, vis* Sir Cloudeslej Shovel, 
Sir Thomas Hopson, John Benbow, Esq, and Sir John 
Munden ; he was, not long after, reinforced by fifteen 
Dutch men-of-war of the line, besides frigates and small 
vessels, under the command of Lieutenant Allemande, 
Yice-admiral Vandergoes, and Rear-admiral Waessenaar. 

The whole fleet was obliged to wait at St. Helen’s 
until the middle of August for the want of provisions ; 
and when he put to sea, the wind blew in a few hours so 
high, that he was constrained to put back again into Tor- 
bay. Toward the latter end of the month, he sailed 
thence, and the 2d of September, he detached Vice-ad- 
miral Benbow with a stout squadron for the West Indies : 
and as this was the principal business of the fleet, and 
indeed a thing in itself of the highest importance, the 
admiral detached a strong squadron of English ships 
under the command of Sir John Munden, and ten sail of 
Dutch men-of-war, besides frigates, under Rear-admiral 
Waessenaar, to see the West India squadron well into the 
sea. The French esfpected that this fleet w'ould have ac- 
tually proceeded to the Mediterranean ; and, it was to 
confirm them in this belief, we had demanded the free use 
of the Spanish harbours: but this was only to conceal 
things, and to gain an opportunity of sending a squadron 
early to the West Indies, without putting it in the power 
6f the French to procure any exact account of its strength ; 
the admiral, after performing this, cruized according to 
his instructions for some time, and then returned with the 
largest ships into the Downs, t 

* Bnrcbefs Nava! Histoiy, p. 588, Mercnre Historiqne et Poli- 
tique, tom* XXX, p, 609 * London Gazette, No. sroo, STJ20. 

t Burclief ff Naval Bistoiy, book v. ch, 4. JJurncfs History of his 
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Aftei’ this fleet was sent to sea, his majesty, on the 18 th 
of January, thought proper to revoke his letters-pateat to 
the commissioners of the admiralty, and to appoint the 
right honourable Thomas earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, lord high-admiral of England and Ireland, and 
of the foreign plantations. * The design of this promo- 
tion was to be rid of the disadvantages attending a board: 
and this end it answered perfectly ; for his lordship imme- 
diately sent away Captain Edmund Loades to Cadiz to 
bring home the sea stores, and the merchants’ effects, be- 
fore the war broke out, as also two hulks that had been 
left in that harbour, from the time of the last war, for the 
greater oonveniency of careening our ships which re- 
mained in that port. This the captain with his small 
squadron, consisting but of three frigates, effectually 
performed, t 

His Lordship also took the like care of our trade in all 
other parts ; and by his extraordinary prudence, remark- 
able patience, and being very easy of access ; gavlj mudh 
more satisfaction to the merchants and the officers of 
the fleet, than any of the boards of admiralty, since they 
were first introduced, had ever done. Indeed hislord- 
ship^s merit and success in this arduous employment was 
so conspicuous and so universally acknowledged ; that it 
is not easy to understand upon what principles the 
management of the fleet was changed in the ensuing year, 

own Time, vol il p. a88. Mercure lILtoriquv et Poflflque, tom. 
xxxi. p. 181, ISomc of thcbo people seem to find fault with Hir 
George Hooke on account of his doing little u hilo he was at sea with 
so gicat a fleet. But the merit of this admit al was, that he always 
knew, and did what was to be done. , This was a fleW of amusement, 
the war was not det*lared, and therefore, the loujferSir Geoige could 
keep the French and their allies in vsuspense, the greater service he 
did ; though, without this key, hasty people might mistake the thing, 
and believe he did no service at all, 

^ Kewnet, vul iii. p. 831. PointeiVs Chronolopcal Histouan, vid. 
il p. 4ro. l-iOndon Gazette, No, 

f Bttichifs Naval History, book v, eh. 7. 
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except that it might be thought necessary to raise Prince 
George of Denmark to that dignity, that he might appear 
to have had a principal concern in advising and managing 
affairs ; which, however, was in this respect but very lit- 
tle to his royal highness’s advantage, as will be shewn in 
our account of transactions under the next reign. ^ 

The war was now the great object of our councils as well as 
those of France, though hitherto it was not declared ; and 
negociations were still carried on in Holland, as if both 
parties had inclined to an amicable determination of these 
differences, which was, however, the intention of neither. 
The expectation of a rupture made our sea ojfficers ex- 
ceeding]^ alert, and put them upon shewing their mettle 
sometimes a little too much. For instance, the marquis 
of Caermarthen’s yacht fired upon a French ship in the 
harbour of Rotterdam to oblige her to strike, which she 
did immediately. The commander of the yacht, not satis- 
fied with this, sent for the master of the French vessel on 
board, and obliged him to pay twelve livres for the shot. 
This was co^lained of by»Oount d’Amux, the ‘French 
oniniBter, intery^high terms; audit is.very probable, that 
fheiSiates would have expressed their dislike of it at ano- 
ther seasmi ; but things were then in such a situation, 
that it was not thought proper to animadvert upon these 
*acci(toats, whatever might have been thought of them at 
another time. The States indeed were obliged to unite 
themselves closer than ever to Great Britain, since their 

♦ This is a stoiig proof of King \\“ilham’s justice and good sense. 
Many of the enemies of that pjiince have remarked, that he intro- 
duced here the Dutch custom of boards, by putting all great ofiices 
Into commission; but hitherto no body has remarked, that, when he 
moived to enter into a second general war, he very piudeutly and 
honestly altered this method in the navy, by appeinfing a lord high- 
admiral; which ^hews, that he was more intent outhe nation^s being 
well served at sea, than on his ministefs being well supported in thv 
house of eommotts. 
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ias well as oursj depended upon the force of this 
alliance, as that did upon our union- ^ 

In the midst of these preparations, however, care Was 
taken of a point which nearly concerned trade, and that 
was the uniting the two East India Companies, which was 
done under an act of arbitration, wherein Lord Godolphin 
and Mr- Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, were for the 
old company, an4 Lord Halifax for the new- By this in- 
strument it was agreed, that the old company’s Stock in the 
funds should be transferred to the new ; and that the old 
company should purchase of the new as much of their stock 
as, with that which was transferred by the old, should 
make up a moiety of the whole capital of the united com- 
panies. The old company were likewise to give an equi- 
valent for the new company’s dead stock- During seven 
years each company was to have an equal power in the 
administration of the fund and trade; and to that end 
twelve persons were to be yearly appointed by the general 
courts of each company respectively, who were to be sQrled 
Managers op the tjNiTcn trabe to india; and, 
after these seven years were expired, t!ie old company 
were to surrender their charters, and the new company 
was thenceforward to change its style, and to be called 

Trite tTKITJBB COMteANY OP MERCHANTS TRAniNlS tQ 
THE East Indies: and this agreement Was the feuiiik- 
tion of that company which has subsisted with so gieat 

* This steadiness of the States was cluc% owing to their 
dcncc in King William, which, without question, induced them to 
miter into ttii** long and dangeious war, though they were teuichex- 
haustfed by the farmer. His majostj no doubt piessod them eo If, 
became h© thought it their inteiest, as it really Was* and ours too. ¥et 
such has been the violence of parties, that the bore hate 

charged King William with making us prineipads h^ilus war to serve 
the Butch ; while the patriots in Holland have loaded his memory 
with the imputation of sacrificiiig ftie intaiest of the «epub!le to those 
of kis three kingdoms. It is haid to say whicli h most wqiideiful, 
the wisdom and integrity of the king- oi the, ingratitude of the peo- 
ple In both countries. 


m 
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credit to themselves, and benefit to the nation, ever 
since, ^ 

One of the last acts of King William’s administration, 
was a solemn message to the lower house of paidiameat, m 
relation to an union between England and Scotland, in 
which he said, He should esteem it a peculiar felicity, 
if, during his reign, some happy expedient for making 
both kingdoms one might take place, and therefore he 
was extremely desirous a treaty for this purpose might 
be set on foot, which he therefore recommended in the 
most earnest maimer to the house of commons.” In 
compliance with this message the house did appoint a day 
to consider of the proposition contained thex*ein ; but the 
death of the king prevented their coming to any resolu- 
tion. 

Before this happened, however, they resolved that forty 
thousand men should be granted for the service of the fleet 
in the ensuing year, and shewed such an inclination to 
enter heartily into all the measures necessary to render 
the grand alliance effectusd towards the ends for which it 
was made ; that the French, who little expected that such 
a spirit would be shewn in this parliament, were much 
surpri^ied ; easily foreseeing that the new war would dis- 
tress them much more than the old had ever done, because 
it liras likely to be better managed, t 
His extraordinary attention to busiuess is thought to 
h%ve hastened the king’<? decease, which happened on the 
8th of March, 1701-2, about eight in the morning. He 
died, as he lived, with great steadiness of mind, and shewed 
himself in his last moments as much a hero as he had ever 
done in the field* I ought now to say somewhat of this 

• Bumefs History of his own OLlmc, yol. ii, p. 
f I do not take this upon the credit of Lmey and other histoiians 
of hfe rank, but from the best French memoirs that I have met \vitlu 
in which it is confessed, that their court was deceived by the strongs 
assurances given them by the late king’s party, who, to do them 
justice, were in all probability deceived themselves. 
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prince’s cliaracter, and to sum up all with a general view 
of the capital events in his reign ; but as 1 have already 
treated very copiously of such as have any affintiy with the 
principal design of this work; and as the fame of King 
William IIL stands in no need of my feeble assistance; I 
shall content myself with saying, that never any prince 
better understood the general interest of Europe, or pur- 
sued it with greater firmness ; and that whatever unlucky 
accidents fell out in his reign, to the prejudice of our 
afiairs, were not so much owing to any mistakes in hk 
conduct, as to the circumstances of the times; to our own 
unfortunate divisions ; and to the fatal consequences of 
both. ^ 

The only thing now left to be performed, before we pro- 
ceed to another chapter, is the collecting, as far as the 
slender memoirs that have come to our hands ivill allow, 
some account of the most eminent seamen who died in this 
reign ; and in treating of these the reader is desired to 
remember, that no party is espoused ; that eveiy man is 
considered as a person of worth and honour so fer as he 
pursued his principles, and was just to the prince he 
served, and faithful to the interest of his countiy* By the 
help of this necessary and well founded distinction we shall 
be able to do strict justice to all those brave men who 
exposed their lives in their country’s service at sea, of 
what party soever they were, or were reputed to be; 
which, however, hath been seldom done in a work of this 
kind, where, generally speaking, the heroes are aU on one 
side, and there are none but indifferent people on the 

♦ The reader, if lie he inclined to pursue this subject farther, may 
consult Kennet, Burnel, i Udmixon, the Life of Wiiliam, he* 
wheie he vill often find that flattery is as dangeious to the reputa- 
tion of a prince as piejudice itself. Some writers, out of pure aeal, 
would moLe King illiam more than man ; and others, Minded by 
malice, refuse to see, wliat his actions made visible to all the worl4 
ihat he was one of the greatest men, and one of the wLcfct punce*?, 
in every respect, of the age in which he lived. 

VOIi. III. V 
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other : whereas in truth there is no foundation for such 
characters, honest and brave men being found alike on 
both sides ; though they have sometimes had the misfor- 
tune to be hated and defemed by such as have less regard 
to merit than opinion ; and who thouglit it excusable to 
raise a clamour against a great man in an opposite in- 
terest, though they were sensible this clamour sprung 
from prejudice, and not from any love of justice. These 
reflections I thought necessary, to prevent the reader’s 
being surprized by what he meets with in the following 
pages, wherein I have as much disregarded the common 
cry, as I have been careful, by an accurate comparison of 
facte, to come as near, in every instance as I could, to the 
naked truth, which, when discovered, I have not either 
exaggerated or concealed. 

Memoies of GEORGE JUEGGE, Baeon of Daet-' 

MOUTH, &C. 

If remarkable loyalty, and a steady adherence to the 
interest of the prince who raised him, joined with all the 
abilities requisite to fill the many high employments he 
possessed^ ought to render the memory of a man valuable 
to posterity, then the memoirs of Lord Dartmouth deserve 
our utmost attention ; for he was, even in the opinidn of 
such as were not his friends, one of the ablest and best 
men of the age in which he lived $ or, to express it in the 
words of a writer who ought always to meet with credit 
when he speaks well of the dead, the worthiest noble- 

man of the court of King James 11.”^ to whose fortunes 

* TheauUior jnentioiiod i» the text h Bishop Barnet^ whose cha- 
racter of this noble lord is to he found toward the end of his first 
vtdume. What he says of him is so jLu»i and generous, friat it deserves 
the reader’s notice, Tliat prelate, speaking of tlie nneasiness King 
James was tinder on the fitting out of the Butch fleet in IfiSS, and 
of the preparations he made for the defending himself, proceeds 

thus: * ** He recalled Stiicklaud, and gave the command to the Lord 
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he adhered, though he had always opposed with firmness 
the counsels which were the causes of his distress. 

The family of Legge came over hither from Italy, where 
to this day the eldest branch are nobles of Venice. * Here 
in England there are two flourishing families of this name ; 
one in Herefordshire ; the other settled at Legge’s Place 
near Tunbridge in Kent; firona whom the present earls of 
Dartmouth are lineal descendants, coming in a direct line 
from Thomas Legge of that place, who was sheriff of Lon- 
don in 1314, twice lord-mayor, and twice representative 
for the city in parliament, t 

In the reign of Henry VII. the family settled in Ireland, 
where Edward Legge, Esq. was vice-president of Mun- 
ster, and died in the year 1616, leaving behind him a veiy 
numerous posterity, viz. six sons and seven daughters, all 
of them distinguished by their great merit, and several of 
the daughters especially, by living to a veiy extraordinary- 
age ; Elizabeth, the eldest, to one hundred and five; Mar* 
garet, who married Mr. Fitzgerald, to upwards of one 
hundred ; and Anne, the wife of William Anthony, j|&q. 
who died in 1709, aged one hundred and two. | But let 
us now return to the pereon whose actions we are to 
record. 

He was the eldest son of the famous Colonel William 
Legge, groom of the bed-chamber to King Charles L and 

Dartmoutii, Mho was indeed one of the worthlejjt mm Of his court. 
He loved him, and had hecn long in his service and in his conli- 
dence, but was much against sdi the conduct of his afikirs ; yet he 
resolved to stick to him at all hazards ” 

* Hist dc Yeuise, par le Sieur Amclot^ de la Iloussai^ tom. ii. 
f See Eabian^s Chronicle, vol. ii p. 219, 224, 2$0, edit 1559. Me 
seived the office of lord-mayor in 1$4T, and again in 1354. Stowers 
8mvey of London, p, 516, edit 1603, 4to. As to his being in par- 
liament for tlic city, I have that in a MS. list of Members for Lon- 
don, in which it appears he was chosen in 1349 and 1352. 

J These particulars are chiefly collected from the memoirs of the 
family, though thhy ate likewise confiijned by several monupientfil 
inscriptions. 

u 1? 
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a most constant follower of all his fortunes, Soon after 
the Restoration, his father thought proper to send him to 
sea under the care of that great and gallant admiral, Sir 
Edward Spragge, in the first Dutch war in 1665, when 
Mr. Legge was barely seventeen. ^ He distinguished him- 
self in all the actions of that and the succeeding year by 
such remarkable testimonies of conduct as well as courage ; 
that, in those days, when naval preferments were earned 
before they were enjoyed, he was without envy raised to 
the command of the Pembroke in 1667, when he was yei 
short of twenty, a preferment which did him as much 
honour as any he afterwards obtained, t 

After the peace, he applied himself assiduously to the 
study of the mathematics, especially to such branches of 
that extensive science as have relation to the military art; 
and, having attained to great skill as an engineer, he was 
employed by his majesty in that character ; and in 1669 
succeeded his fether in the command of an independent 
company of foot. In 1S71, he was made captain of the 
Fairfax ; and, in 1672, of liie Royal Catharine, in which 
he servedi with the highest reputation ; having beaten the 
Dutch out who boarded her while she was sinking, and, 
after he had stopped her leaks, brought her safe into har- 
bour; in which desperate service he received several 
wounds. In acknowledgment of this and other marks of 
militaiy virtue shewn in that memorable year; he wa«i 
made, toward the end of it, lieutenant-governor of Ports- 
mouth, under his royal highness James duke of York; in 
1673, he was made governor of that place, and at the same 
time master of the horse, and gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to the duke. $ 

♦ The rewtt of his going to sea under ^ir Edward Spragge was, 
because of his near relation to the Legge family, his mother being 
second sister to Colonel William Eegge, this gentleman’s father, 

t‘Thi# and several other particulars are taken from the family 
memoirs. 

X the Memoirs of the Butch War, p. U9r 
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In 1677j he was added as an ^sistant in the board of 
>rdnance, with a salary of SOOL per annum; and, the 
jame year, was promoted to the rankof lieutenant^-general 
)f the ordnance, and had also a regiment of foot bestowed 
ipon him. These extraordinary marks of ro^^al favour 
vere soon followed by still greater testimonies of esteem 
ind confidence ; for, in 1681, he was sworn of the privy- 
jouncil to King Charles IL ; and, in 16SS, had a special 
commission to review all the forts and garrisons throughout 
he kingdom of England, and was also constituted and ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief. On the 2 d of December, in 
he same year, he was raised by letters-patent, to the dig- 
lity of a peer of this realm by the title of baron of Dart- 
nouth in the county of Devon ; with remainder in case of 
aiiure of his issue-male, to his brother WiBiam Legge, 
Csq. and his issue ; and, in the preamble of the patent, his 
pwn and his father’s services are very justly and gratefully 
icknowledged. * 

In 1683, the king finding it impossible to support the 
garrison of Tangier out of his own revenue 5 and having 
little hopes of obtaining any supply for that purpose from 
i parliament ; his last having shewn a remarkable dislike 
to the keeping up of forces there, resolved, notwithstand** 

^ The preamble of tius patent recites, Tliat his miyesiy rcmem- 
^ hering tlie great merits of William Legge, one of the grooms of the 

* royal bed-chamber to his late father King Charles I. cspccjally in 
‘ that unpaiallelled rebellion misod against him, in which being « 

* poison of singular skill and expctienee In military affairs, as also a 
‘ -valiant and expert commander, he faithfully served him in nioif of 

* the battles and sieges of those unhappy times; also performed 

* several eminent services to the said king since his most happy 
^ restoration : and farther considering that George Legge, eldest son 
« of the said William, Ibllowing Ins father's steps in divers militaiy 

< employments, especially in stujdiy sharp and dangerous naval 

* fights, wherein he did fieely hassard his life; for which respect being 

* made general of the ordnance and mlillexy, and one of his most 
‘ honoitrable privy-council, his majesty thought fit to digui^F 

< with some farther honour, &c. 
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ing the immense sums it had cost him in fortifying the 
place, and in building a mole, which rendered the port 
both convenient and safe, to destroy the whole, and to 
bring back the troops he had there into England* The 
management of this affair required great secrecy, and much 
conduct in the commander-in-chief, and this probably de- 
termined the king to make use of Lord Dartmouth, who 
was appointed governor of Tangier, and general of his 
majesty’s forces in Africa, as well as admiral of the fleet, 
in order to enable him to execute his instructions, which 
he did very exactly and effectually; so that, on his return 
home, the king was pleased to make him a grant of 10,000h 
as a reward for that service, besides other acknowledg- 
ments. * 

Upon the accession of King James II. his lordship met 
with all the testimonies of royal fiivour and friendship 
which his many services, and unspotted fidelity to that 
prince, deserved ; for he not only continued him in all the 
ofiices he then possessed, but raised him also to posts of 
sitill greater consequence; so that he was at once master 
of the horse to the king, general of the ordnance, con- 
stable of the Tower of London, captain of an independent 
company of foot, and one of the privy-council. 

These employments he executed with so great diligence 
and reputation, that be stood as high in the favour of the 
people as he did in that of his prince ; and was always 
considered as the greatest encourager of merit, and the 
most* upright man in the administration of public affairs, 
that the age produced. He preserved the affection and 
confidence of his master to the last ; and yet he was so far 

* Particularly a grant of a fair fo be held twice a-year, and a market 
twice a-week, upon Blackheatb, in the parish of Lewlaham, in the 
county of Kent It may not be amiss to observe bere, tJiat the 
peatest difficulty in executing his commission in Tangier was to 
blow up aH the works there, without exposing the gamson to the 
Mom ; wMch service he performed with equal caution and success. 
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from giTing in to the king’s iktal inclinations to Poper> 
and arbitraty government, that he opposed all counsels, 
looking either way, with much firmness and freedom; 
though he took care to restrain ail his remonstrances 
within the just bounds of decency and duty* * 

In 1687, King James making a short progi’ess, and 
Lord Dartmouth attending him therein at Coventry, the 
city presented his majesty with a large gold cnp and cover, 
which he immediately gave to his lordship, and that too 
with a compliment as generous and as acceptable as the 
present, I would have your lordship,” said he, re- 
ceive this cup and cover as a mark of the city of Coven- 
try’s concern for the sufferings of your fkther in it.” 
For, in the time of the civil wars, old Colonel William 
Legge had remained long a prisoner in Coventry^ol, 
after being taken at the battle of Wwcaster, t 
When it was absolutely certain that the prince of Orange 
intended to invade England, King James saw t!ie necessity 
of employing some more considerable person than Sir 
Roger Strickland, who had hitherto commanded the fleet ; 
and whose being a Papist, though it recommended him to 

* Present State of England for the year 1687, hy Dr. Edward 
Chamherlayne, p. 167. 

f iThis story of his father^s suCerings at Coventry rertainly deserves 
the reader’s notice ; and therefore, not to be w anting either to his 
entortainmeiit, or to the illustration of the history, I subjoin it here. 
The great share Colonel William Legge had in tlie favour of Kins* 
Charles h made him so obnoxious to the rump, that they intended to 
have executed him, as they did flte earl of Derby, for being in anus 
against them, and with that view they confined him in Co^entryii^ao!. 
His lady, knowing their cruelty, and Imving tried all her interest with 
the people in power in vain, at last contihed a very aitful method for 
majeing his escape, which was as successfully executed. With this 
view she hired an eld woman to lend him her clothes, which he put 
on ; and, having a close-stool pan well filled between his hands, the 
smell kept the keepers at such a distance, that he walked fairly of, 
without their making any inquiries. After the murder of King 
Charles L be was about the person of the duke of Tork, which 
inspired his majesty with a great tenderness for him and all Ms iamily 
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that trusty rendered him very disagreeable to the seameii* 
In this situation of things, his majesty certainly made a 
•very proper choice of Lord Dartmouth for the important 
office of admiral; since no man had greater abilities^ 
scarcely any so great an affection for his majesty’s person, 
or so hearty a zeal for his interest* 

His lordship was much beloved by the seamen, and so 
universally esteemed by the officers of the navy, that he 
very soon put his fleet in a posture fit for service ; and 
though, as I have shewn elsewhere, it has been strongly 
reported, that his lordship declined fighting the Dutch 
fleet; yet it is certain that it was never in his power; and 
that, if it had, both he and his officers would have per- 
formed what they took to be their duty. -iBut, after being 
severely ruffled by the storm, the fleet was forced into 
Portsmouth, where his lordship quitted the command to 
Sir John Beriy, and returned to London# * 

After the Revolution, Lord Dartmouth lived quietly, 
and submitted to the new government; yet was always 
suspected to retain his old sentimentsYor the person who 
had been so long, and withal, so kind a master. For this 
reason, and on account of some suggestions that he carried 
on a secret correspondence with the exiled king, he was 
committed prisoner to the Tower of London# While he 
continued there, some rumours flew abroad of his being ill 
treated, which had such an effect on the sailors, who loved 
him as their fatlier, that they assembled in great bodies 
on Tower-hill, where they expressed their resentment in 
such language, that it was at length found expedient to 
desire Lord Dartmouth to confer with them ; and, on his 
assuring them that the report they had heard was void of 

* Ib the second volume we have already given so full an account 
of this affair, that it woidd he tedious to add any thing more here, 
except that Lord Dartmouth laid down his command as soon as he 
came on ^ore; and, when he could not act for his majesty, would 
imt, aa another ^vourite did, act against him. 
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any foundation^ they gave a cheerful huzza, and dispersed 
immediately. 

It is thought, however, that his confinement, and tlte 
want of his usual exercise, might contribute to the shorten- 
ing his days; for on the £lst of October, 1691, he was 
seized with an apoplexy, which put an end to his life in 
* the forty-fourth year of his age.^ 

His relations applied themselves, on his decease, to the 
constable of the Tower, then Lord Lucas, for leave to re- 
move his body in order to his interment ; which his lord- 
ship scrupled, without receiving express directions from the 
king. But, upon application made to his majesty, he not 
only ordered, that the body should be immediately deli- 
vered to Ms lordship’s relations ; but, upon his being in- 
formed that they intended to bury it near the remains of 
Ms father in the Little Minories church, in a vault belong- 
ing to his family ; Ms maj^ty gave further orders, that all 
such marks of respect should be paid at his funeral, as 
would have been due to him, if he had died possessed of 
all his employments. Which is a circumstance equally^ 
honourable to the memory of King William and Lord 
Dartmouth ; since it shews impartiality and greatness of 
soul in the former, and the true merit of the latter, which 
produced such a testimony of respect from so penetrating 
a judge, t 

A monument of white marble, adorned with a proper in- 
scription, was erected to the memory of his lordship, by 
Ms consort Barbara, baroness of Dartmouth, the daughter 
of Sir Henry Archbold, of Staffordshire, who died in J718, 
and lies buried there by him. | 

♦ King James received the news of his death with great concern^ 
and said, with a deep sigli, Then faithful Vt iil Legge’s InmeNt 
<< son George is dead I I ha^e few such servants now 
t This is taken from tlie memoirs of the family 
t The inscription is very long, otherwise we should have inset ted 
it, and his lordship’s memory too fresh, to make this puss for an indd- 
ferent excuse* 
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His lordship had by her an only son Williamj afterwards 
earl of Dartmouth, so created by her majesty Queen Anne, 
in the tenth year of her reign. His lordship had also the 
honour of being secretary-ot-state and lord-^privy-seal in 
the same reign, and dischaiged both those high offices with 
that integrity hereditary in his lordship’s family, and de- 
ceasing December 15, 1750, at his house on Blackheath in 
Kent, in the seventy-ninth year of his age, was succeeded 
in his honour and estates by his grandson William, now 
earl of Dartmouth. 


Memoirs of Sir JOHN BERRY, Knioht, Rear- 
Admibai* of England. 

Thebe cannot be a stronger testimony of real ability, 
than a man’s surmounting, by his spirit and diligence, a 
long series of crosses and misfortunes ; and thereby forcing 
himself, as it were, into an easier situation, and by degrees 
into a condition worthy of his merit. Fortitude in suffer- 
ing is a virtue no less honourable than courage in atchiev- 
ing; tod the distresses of heroes, like the shades in a fine 
picture, afford a graceful relief to the brighter parts of the 
piece, and thereby considerably heighten its beauties. 
This observation cannot more fully be illustrated, than it 
will be by the account we are to give of the life and actions 
of Sir John Berry, who, without any assistance other than 
resulted from the contemplation of bis courage and con- 
duct, arrived at the dignity of rear-admiral of England, 
and shared the confidence of three succeeding kings. 

The family of the Berries in Devonshire were seated at 
Berry-Nerber near Ilfracombe, where they had flourished 
for some hundreds of years. * But the fether of our gal- 

♦ Foleys Survey of Devonshire, MS. This village lies in Bmnfon- 
htmted, in the middle betv^eea Comhe-MertoU and Illracontbe^ at a 
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knt sea<officer was never in any extraordinaiy circum- 
stances. He owed his reputation, which still subsists in 
his neighbourhood, not to the goods of fortune, but to his 
learning and abilities, and above all to his courage and 
loyalty. He was a clergyman, and vicar of Knoweston 
and Holland in that county ; where he discharged his 
duty with equal fidelity to the church and to the state. 
For this the saints of those times not only turned him out 
of his livings, but plundered his house, and toot even his 
bed from under him ; all which they sold by public auc- 
tion, except his books, which being a large and valuable 
collection ; they, to shew their moderation and generosity, 
bestowed them upon an independent preacher. Soon 
after this the truly reverend Mr. Daniel Berry, a victim to 
bis honest principles, died of grief and want in the forty- 
fifth year of his age, and left tehind him a widow, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Mom’e of Moorhays, Esq; and 
nine small children, of which seven were sons and two 
daughters. * 

The eldest, Robert, betook himself to the sea, where he 
succeeded veiy well. The second, John, of whom we are 
to speak, and who was born in bis father’s vicarage-house 
at Knoweston, in the year 16.^5, being at the good old 
man’s death about seventeen, went to Plymouth, where 
he bound himself apprentice to Mr. Robert Mering, a 
merchant in that town, and part-owner in several ships. 
He went to sea in his service, and was extremely unfor- 
tunate in setting out, being twice taken by tlie Spaniards, 
and suffering a long imprisonment, which, however, did 
him no great hurt in the main. On his return to England 
he found his master in very bad circumstances; wliich 
was no prejudice to bim ; for, in a short time after, Mr. 

small distance fW>m the sea, and about twcai}i-s«yen utiles Irom 
Exeter. 

* Most of these parUculars are taken from a niuiuiment erected in 
the year 1684, by Sir John Bony, to the memory of his father. Hi^ 
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Mering told liim, that, having no faiiher occasion for his 
service, he would, in reward of his past diligence, give 
him the remainder of his time, which he did freely. ^ 

Mr. Berry, thus at large and at liberty to act for him^ 
self, immediately came up to London; where, by the 
help of some friends, he was preferred to be boatswain 
of a ketch belonging to the royal navy, called the Swallow ; 
which, under the command of Captain Insam, was ordered 
to the West Indies in company with two of his majesty’s 
frigates, both of which were lost in the gulph of Florida; 
but the Swallow, by cutting down hei\masts, and heaving 
her guns overboard, as also her provisions, got clear, and 
in the space of sixteen weeks, during which they had 
nothing to eat but the fish they caught, or to drink but 
rain-water, they arrived at Cainpeachy. There they fur- 
nished themselves with provisions, and then sailed for 
Jamaica, where they arrived in three weeks. + 

Sir Thomas Muddiford, who was a native of Devon- 
shire as well as Mr. Berry, was then governor of that 
island, and he ordered the Swallow to be refitted, put 
eight guns on board her; and having intelligence that a 
^ pirate, who had taken one Mr. Peach bound from South- 
ampton to Jamaica, and marooned him and all his crew, 
was still in those seas ; he ordered the Swallow, now well 
victualled and manned, to put to sea in quest of her, and 
gave his countryman Berry the title.of lieutenant. 

In three weeks after they sailed from Jamaica, they 
found the pirate at anchor in a bay off the island of His- 

two chuichcs of KnowestoH awd'MoIIand were not above two miles 
asunder, lymg both in Moulton-himdred, at the distance of about 
eighteen miles from Eveter. 

* The pailicniars mentioned in this life were most of them collected 
by Mr. Daniel Beiiy, brother to the admiral ; but, as he wiote at a 
consideiable distance of time, he often omit& dates, and sometimes 
mistaken them. 

t It is not easy to tlie time of Mr. Berry first >o}age to tb« 
West Indies ; but probably it was in the year 
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panioia. He bad about sixty men and twenty gnus, 
whereas the Swallow had but forty men and eight small 
guns. Captain Insam, having considered the enemy’s 
strength and compared it with his own^ called up all his 
men, and addressed them in these words : Gentlemen, 
tlie blades we are to attack are men at arms, old buc* 
caneers, and superiour to us in number and in the force 
of their ship, and therefore I would have your opinion, 
whether” — Sir,” interrupted Lieutenant Berry, we 
are men at arms too, and, which is more, honest men, 
and fight under the king’s commission; and, if you have 
no stomach for fighting, be pleased to walk down into 
« your^abin.” The crew applauded this motion, and de- 
clared one and all for Lieutenant Berry, who undertook 
this affair witli great disadvantage. 

The pirate rode at anchor to the windward, by which 
the Swallow w^a$ obliged to make two trips under her lee, 
in which she received two broadsides, and two volleys of 
small shot, without returning a gun. Mr. Berry then 
boarded her on the bow, pouring in his broadside, which 
killed the pirate twenty-two men on the spot : they then 
fought their way to the main-mast, where they called to ' 
the doctor and his mate to get overboard, and hang by the 
rudder, which they did ; and soon after the pirate was 
taken, having only seven men left, and those all wounded, 
though they lived long enough to bo hanged afterw’iirds in 
Jamaica ; and, which is still more remarkable, there was 
nobody killed on board the Sw^allow but the boatswain’s 
mate- * 

On their return to Jamaica, Captain insam confined his 
lieutenant, and brought him to a court martial; t’^here, 

* Tliese parlit.ultu's are pre-eneti lu tbe MS. arceints «i Ills bro- 
ther's atdue^ements, wiilleiiibv Mi, Ben ami I fimUlie principal 
facts confiimed ia m aocuimt of the mmi remarkable under 

Lotd \\ iadsoi, Sir Tliomas \hnldir««'d, '»ml Hit Thjnu‘4 Lvueii, sac- 
c<-ssi\el\ governors of Jamah a 
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on the evidence of the men, the court declared he had 
done his duty ; and ordered the captain to live peaceably 
with him in their voyage to England, which he did: 
and Mr. Berry, notwithstanding what was past, behaved 
toward him with all imaginable modesty aud submission. 

In a short time after he came home, the Dutch war 
broke out, and Mr. Berry had a sloop given him, called 
the Maria, of fourteen guns, with the king’s commission. 
He held this small command for about four months, in 
which time he took thirty -two prizes ; and for his extra- 
ordinary diligence, had the command given him of the 
Coronation, a hired ship of war of fifty-six guns. 

In this ship he was soon after sent to the West Indies, 
where our colonies were in no small danger, having both 
the French and Dutch upon their hands. On his arrival 
at Barbadoes, the governor bought some large merchant- 
ships, converted them into men-of-war, and having made 
up nine sail, including the Coronation, manned and put 
them under the command of Commodore Berry. With 
this little fleet he sailed for Nevis, in order to protect it 
from the French, who had already made themselves mas- 
ters of St. Christopher, Antigua, and Mountserat. He 
was scarcely arrived before he had intelligence, that the 
French were preparing at St. Christopher a veiy great 
force, which was intended for the conquest of Nevis. 
They had twenty-two men-of-war and fi-igates, six large 
transport ships of their own, and four Dutch. With these 
they sailed toward Nevis as to a certain victory. 

Commodore Berry sailed with his nine ships to meet 
them ; and, as he turned the point of the island, one of 
his best ships blew up, which struck his men with asto- 
nishment. Now you have seen an English ship blow 
up,” said the commodore, let us try if we can’t blow 
up Frenchmen. There they are, boys! and, if we 
don’t beat them, they will beat us.^’ Having said this, 
he immediately began the fight with the French admiral ; 
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and, after a brisk engagement of upwards of tbirleeii 
hours ; he forced this mighty fleet to fly for shelter under 
the cannon of St Christopher, whither he pursued them, 
sent in a fire-ship, and burnt the French admiral : seeing 
her in flames, he said to his seamen, I told you in the 
morning, that we should burn a Frenchman before night; 
to-morrow we will try what we can do w ith the rest*” 
But, while he was refitting his ships, the enemy wisely 
stole away ; the French to Martiriico, and the Dutch to 
Virginia. * Sir John Harman being sent with a squadron 
to relieve him. Commodore Berry returned to England, 
and served with great honour in the channel and in the 
Mediterranean. 

In the second Dutch war, as it was called, though pro- 
perly speaking It was the third, he had the command of 
the Resolution, a seventy-gun ship, in which he was 
present at the famous action in Southwold-bay, on the 
twenty-eighth of May, 1672* In this battle, the captain 
observing that his royal highness the duke of York, then 
lord high-admiral of England, was very hard pressed; lie 
left his station, and came in to his relief, where the service 

are in some measure enabled to fix the date of this enferpi jze 
by the following remm-kable passage, preserved in the Fhilosophieal 
Transactions of the Hoyal Society: “On the niueteeiith of August, 
“ 1667, there was a terrible htirrieame in this island, at M'hhh time 
“ Sir John Berry, captain of the Coronation man of ^\ar, was in tlie 
“ harbour with that and .several otlier ships, of which one was com- 
“ manded by Captain Langford, who, having learned some of the 
“ prognostics of a tornado fiom a Cliarihbcan, perceiving them, he 
** told Sir John and the other commanders of it, who, dep<*nding upon 
“ his intelligence, made their ships ready for the sea; and in the 
“ morning, about four of the dock, tlic wind coming very hard noi* 
** therfy, they put to sea, and came all back, in four or live days time, 
“ safe to the road again. Captain Langfordll^ oshpie, and being 
“ confident of the hurricane’s coming, took such care before-hand to 
secure his sugars and goods in the store-house, that whe^n the hur- 
“ rieane had earned away the roof of the house, all, <*\ee|)t one hogs- 
'* head of sugar, remained safe.*' Lo\ytIiorp*s abjidgmeat, vol, iL 
p. iOti. 
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proved so hot, that in less than two hours he had no fewer 
than one hundred and twenty men killed, as many more 
wounded, and his ship scarcely able to float : upon this he 
was towed out of the line, stopped his leaks, and fell into 
his place again in an hour; and there did such service, 
that when his majesty came to meet the fleet, and dined 
on board the Royal Sovereign at the Buoy in the Nore, 
he, of his own motive, called for Captain Berry, and, 
having knighted him, said very graciously, As our 
thoughts have been now upon honour, we will here* 
after think of profit ; for I would not have so brave a 
man a poor knigbt.” * 

In the year 1682, it was thought expedient to send the 
duke of York down to Scotland, and for this purpose the 
Gloucester frigate, under the command of Sir John Berry, 
was ordered to be ready : and accordingly, on the twenty- 
eighth of April, the duke of York embarked on board that 
ship. In their passage Sir John observed, on the third 
of May, when in the mouth of the Humber, as he appre- 
hended, an error in the pilot’s conduct ; though he was 
looked upon as a man of great abilities in his employment. 
Of this he informed the duke, and desired they might lie 
to, at least for that night, which the pilot opposed ; and, 
being a great favourite of the duke, his advice prevailed. 
But his royal highness was soon convinced of the supe- 
riority of Sir John Berry’s judgment; since, in three 
quarters of an hour afterwards, the ship was lost, and 
about three hundred people in her, among whom were 
some persons of the first rank; and the duke himself 
narrowly escaped in the long-boat, Sir John Berry stand- 
ing with his sword drawn in the stern of the boat to 
hinder people from crowding in, which undoubtedly saved 
the duke, since a very few more would have overset the 
long-boat, t 

* CaMdgne of made by King Charles IT. 

t This accident happened by tbcir striking upon the sand called 
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For the ]osb of this ship Sir John, according* to the rules 
of the iiavj, was tried by a court-martial ; but, it appear- 
ing clearly to have happened through another man’s fault, 
he was not only acquitted, but continued still in as great 
favour as ever, both with the king and the duke, who fre- 
quently consulted him as to the management of the navy* 
When a resolution was taken, in 1683, to blow up 
Tangier, and a considerable fleet was sent thither under 
the command of Lord Dartmouth, Sir John Berry was 
made choice of to be his \ ice-admiral; and had the sole 
command of the fleet, while his lordbhip on shore 
directing the blowing up of the works. In this critical 
expedition, Sir John gave such remarkable testimonies of 
his courage and conduct, and took such care in bringing 
off all the English and their effects ; that upon his return 
home, he was made a commissioner of the navy, in which 
post he continued to the day of his death. ^ 

Under the reign of King James 11. he was in as 
high favour as he could desire, the king constantly con- 

tlic Lemon and Ore, sixteen leagues from tlie mouth of the Hum- 
ber. Two things were \ery remarkable, that the duke took extra- 
ordinary care of Colonel John Churchill, aflerwaids duke of Marl- 
borougli, and called him first into the boat. The other was, that 
the mariners aboard the sinking vessel gave a loud huzza, when they 
saw the duke in safety. Bishop Burnefs account of this matter is too 
remarkable to be forgotten. ^ The duke/' sa> s he, “ got into a boat, 
and took care of his dogs, and some unknown persons, who were 
taken, from that earnest care of his, to be his pi icsts. The long- 
boat went off with very few in her, though she might have canied 
oflT above eighty mote than she did. One hundred and fifty persons 
perished, some of tiieni men of great quality.'^ The Gloucester 
frigate a ship of forty gun® ; there were upwards of fifty persons 
saved with the duke ; and that eightj^ moie sliouUl be able to go into 
her long-boat, is a fact tuat wiU gain but hllle credit at 1?lapping. 
Besides, the keeping the people out was 5&ir J!idin Berry's act; and, 
if there had been any such circumstances of cruelty, one can scarcely 
believe the sailois would have testified so much juj at his royal high- 
ness's escape. 

^ Memoirs of the Lord Dartmouth, cited in the former life 
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suiting him in matters relating to the management of the 
fleet ; and he was one of the commissioners called in on 
that great reform of the navy, mentioned in the close of 
the 17th chapter; and had the chief hand in bringing 
things into that exquisite order in which they were found 
when the king withdrew to France. * He was not, how- 
ever, considered solely as a commissioner, and as a man 
no longer fit for active employment; for when it was 
known that the Dutch meditated an invasion ; and a fleet 
was fitted out to defend <Hir coasts; Sir John Beriy was 
appointed vice-admiral, hoisted his flag on board the 
EUziabellr, a third rate; the admiral, Lord Dartmouth, 
being in the Resolution, and the rear-admiral, Lord Berk- 
ley of Stratton, first in the Montague, and then in the 
Edgar. After the landing of the prince of Orange, when 
lord Dartmouth thought fit to leave the fleet, the sola 
command of it devolved on Sir John Berry, who held it 
until it was laid up. + 

The change of the government wrought none in the 
condition of our admiral. An experienced officer, and 
a man of honour, will be a welcome servant to every 
prince. King William was one who valued abilities, and 
understood them; and therefore he often sent for Sir 
John Beriy to confer with him on naval affairs ; and once 
particularly the king engaged with him in so dose and 
earnest a conversation, that it took up the whole night ; 
and Sir John was not dismissed the royal closet, until it 
was pretty far advanced in the morning. Yet this favour 
brought him no accession either for post or profit ; he kept 
what be had, and probably thouglit that sufficient, being 
conuaissioner of the navy, governor of JBeal-castle, and 
captain of an independent company. $ 

» Mmmw relating to the htate of the Hoyal Navy of England^ bj 
Samuel Popys, Es*J. p. 52. ' 

t Bnrchefss Naval Ilistoiy, bookiv. ch. 1, 

t From the beforo-mentioned. 
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We no^v hasten to the last scene of Ins lifCj over which 
such a curtain has been drawn, as leaves it not in our 
power to let in the light. Tie was ordered, in the begin- 
ning* of the month of February, 1091, to Portsmouth, to 
pay ojff some ships there; and, while he was employed in 
the discharge of this office on board one of them, he was 
suddenly taken ill, and thereupon carried on shore to 
Portsmouth, where, in three or four days, it was given 
out that he died of a fever ; but, upon opening his body, 
it appeared clearly to the .physicians and surgeons who 
were present, that he did not die a natural death, but that 
he had been despatched out of the world by poison; 
though by whom, or for what reason, never appeared, or, 
at least, it was never made public, ^ 

In his private life, his wisdom, beneficence, integrity, 
and unfeigned attachment to the church of England, were 
as conspicuous as his courage and other railitaiy virtues 
in his public character : so that he died equally lamented, 
by ail who knew him, either as a private gentleman, or as 
an English admiral. His corpse, according to his own 
direction, was carried from Portsmouth to London, and 
decently interred in the chancel of Stepney-church; where 
a noble monument is erected to his memory, all of white 
marble, adorned with his bust in alabaster. Over his 
head are the arms of his family, loiz. in afield, gules, three 
bars, or ; and, on a white marble table underneath, the 
following inscription ; 

Ne idnescias, lector, D. Johannes Berry, Devoniensis, 
dignitate equestri clarus, mari tantum non imperator, 
de rege et patria (quod et barbari norunt) bene meritu% 
magnam ob res fortiter gestas adeptus glorlam fam® 
satur, post multas reportatas victorias, cum ab aliis 

* This gciillcmaii might be said to die iu the flower of his age, if 
we consider him as an admiral, since he was little moise than 
when thus earned ofi^ 
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vinci non potuitj fatis cessit 14mo Feb. 1691; babti- 
zatus fmo Jan- 1635.’^ 

The lady of Sir John Berry survived him many years, 
but he left no issue by her^ nor, so far as I have been able 
to learn, ever had any. 


Memoirs of ARTHUR HERBERT, Baron Herbert 
OF Torbay, Earl of Torrington, anb Admiral 
AND Commander in chief of the Fleet of Eng- 
land. 

It is the duty of historians to report things faiidy, and 
to speak of men impartially, without exaggerating their 
virtues, or extenuating their vices, by exhibiting their 
characters to posterity in that light, in which, after the 
best enquiry they are able to make, they appear to them- 
selves ; for, as water never rises higher than its source, so 
it is impossible that an author should do more for his 
reader than bis talents and his informations will permit; 
The latter were so inconsiderable when this work was 
first written, that it was thought more expedient not to 
attempt a life of this noble person, than to repeat a few 
facts and dates, so indifferently connected as that it could 
not be presumed they would give even the most indulgent 
peruser any satisfaction. 

After much pains and search, some better materials have 
been found ; and as almost every remarkable transaction 
of this great man’s life fell within the compass of King 
William’s reign, or at least not much later, and is more or 
less allied to those transactions of which we have been 
speaking ; it seemed more natural to place what we have 
to say of him here, than at the time of his death, when 
they could not fail of making an apparent breach in the 
order of our history. 


This? particular is iikcmse taken fiom his hrothei'j5 Memoirs. 
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He was the son of Sir Edward Herbert of London, 
knight, of the noble family of Herbert of Cherbuiy, a 
branch of that of Pembroke ; which suffering severely for 
the loyalty of Sir Edward, obliged his sons to think of 
making their fortunes by their industry and merit. 
Arthur the eldest, though he had a small estate of his 
own, made the sea his choice, as his younger brother 
Edward did the law ; and both attained the highest sta- 
tions, the latter becoming chief-justice of the king’s 
bench, t as well as the former, admiral of the fleet of 
England. 

Our young seamafi, immediately after the restoration, 
was much taken notice of by his royal highness James 
duke of York, by whose favour he was veiy early pro- 
moted to the command of one of his majesty’s ships of 
war ; and, in the first Dutch war, in the reign of Charles 
11. he commanded the Pembroke in the Straits. He 
distinguished himself there, according to the manner of 
those times, in a veiy high degree, as appeam from the 
following extract of a letter from Cadiz, dated in March, 
1667 ; which I chuse to produce in the same plain and 
artless language in which it was written, rather than ha- 
zard any variation in the fticts, by attempting to give it a 
better dress. 

« Captain Herbert in the Pembroke is now in this port, 

being newly returned from a fresh dispute with a Zea- 
« land man of war, of thirty-four guns, and one hundred 
“ and eighty men, with whom he fought some days before, 
“ in sight of that bay, from two in the afternoon, till the 
“ night put an end to that day’s work. All that night 
« the Tembroke frigate canying out a light for the Zea- 
« lander, and the next morning, being to the windward, 

* Peerage of England, yoL iii. p, SIT. 

t Wood^s Atheii. Oxon. Yol, ii p. 992 * 

X An impartial account of some remarkabk passages in the Life of 
Arthur, earl of Torrington, p. % 
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fired a gnn, and bore up to re-engage ber; but the 
iZIealanderj> being the nimbler sailer, bore away once or 
twice before the wind, declining any farther dispute, 
which the frigate perceiving, and fearing to be put to 
the leeward of the port by a fruitless pursuit, the wind 
then blowing a strong levant, came again for the bay, 
which the “Zealander wanted not the confide^|ce to boast 
of as a mark of his victory. Since this, the frigate being 
put ashore to wash and tallow, the Zealander made 
several challenges, but went out again to sea, before the 
frigate could get ready. Yesterday morning the Zea- 
lander coming in, the frigate, being ready, went out to 
meet him, and passed five times upon him within pistol- 
shot, until the Zealander, finding the service too hot, 
bore in for the bay, pursued for a long time by the 
frigate, which, being unable to overtake him, fired her 
cliace gun, and stood out again to sea, the Zealander 

• answering her challenge with a friendly salute of three 
^ guns to leeward, but yet, thought it convenient to put 
^ into thOrbay, where he triumphantly fired all hisgun^s, 
® 'leaving the Pembroke at sea in vain attending him till 
^ the next morning. The captain of the Zealander after- 
^ wards came ashore, endeavouring to persuade the peo- 
® pie that his main-mast was disabled, and that he wanted 
‘ shot for his guns. In this dispute the frigate had seven 
^ men killed, and five hurt, but none mortally, and her 
' fore-mast somewhat disabled, but will speedily be re- 

• fitted and made serviceable.” 

He continued after this affair in the Straits for about 
ix weeks, till he had advice that Rear-admiral Kemp- 
borne^ had sailed with his squadron for the Straits 
aoutb, where he took care to join him with a small fleet 
f sixteen or seventeen merchantmen under his convoy, in 
rder to proceed with the rear-admiral to England. They 


^ Sco the Memoirs of Admiral Kcmptliornc. 
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met with notlung extraordinarj’ in their pabsage till about 
the middle of the mouth of May, when, being otf the 
island of Portland, the Pembroke ran foul of the Fairfax 
in the night, and sunk at once ; but Captain Herbert and 
most of his crew were happily saved, there being none 
lost in the vessel but a few sick men, who were not able 
to help themselves ; and whom the suddenness of the ac- 
cident, and the confusion e\ery bodj was in, hindered from 
being assisted by others. After this narroiv escape, Cap- 
tain Herbert went on board another ship of the scpadiiron, 
and arrived safely at Portsmouth. 

It was not long before he had another ship gheii him; 
and both in that, and in the second Dutch w^ar, he behaved 
upon all occasions with great spirit and resolution, re- 
ceiving several wounds, and losing the sight of one of his 
eyes in his country’s servicse; all which considered, it 
must seem very strange, that, whe he fell afterwards 
under misfortunes, his courage should be disputed. In 
one of the last sea- fights in the second Dutch war, he had 
the command of the Cambridge, in which Sir- Fretchville 
Hollis had been killed in the battle of Solebay ; and, as 
Captain Herbert succeeded in his command, he was very 
nearly succeeding also to the same disaster, being despe- 
rately wounded in the action, and his ship so disabled, 
that together w ith the Resolution, which was in as bad a 
condition, she was by Prince Rupert sent home to refit, t 

After that war was over. Captain Herbert had leisure to 
attend the court, and to solicit the rew ards that were due 
to his services ; in which he met with all possible kindness 
from the duke of York, who, as he had been bithertu care- 
ful of his fortunes, thought himself obliged to assist him in 
his pretensions; so that in the year 16 S 0 or 1681 , he was 

* MontMy Intelligence, Foreign and Domestic, Ma}, U67. 

t Account of tlie proceedings of hj» iaajest>*s fleet under the 
eowmiaiid of lus serene higlmess Frinoo Rupert, Palatine of tite Uliiise, 
and duke of Cumberland, p. 4. 
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made rear-admiral of the blue; ^ and from that time was 
considered as a person who had as much probability of 
rising as any hi the service. It was not long before an 
oj 5 casion oiFered which justified this conjecture; for it 
being found necessary to send a supply of troops and mili- 
tary stores to Tangier, then in our hands, as also a squa- 
dron to curb the insolence of the Algerines, who, notwith- 
standing the treaties that had been concluded but a few 
years before, began again to disturb our commerce; it 
was resolved, that the command of this armament should 
be given to Admiral Herbert ; t who was accordingly in- 
structed to contribute as much as possible to th^ raising 
the siege of Tangier; and, when that was done, to use his 
best endeavours to bring the Algerines to a submission, 
and to a new treaty, upon better and more explicit terms 
than were contained in that they had lately broken, which 
they pretended to explain in such a manner as to justify 
their piracies. 

In 1682, Rear-admiral Herbert sailed into the Mediter- * 
ranean with a strong squadron, and a considerable num-*^ 
ber of tenders and store-ships, which arrived very safe 
under his convoy at Tangier. He found that fortress not 
a little straitened by the Moors, by whom it was so closely 
blocked up, that nothing could enter it by land. Mr. 
Herbert not only relieved the garrison by the seasonable 
supply that be brought of provisions and military stores; 
but resolved also to restore his countrymen to liberty .as 
well as plenty, by compelling the enemy to raise the 
blockade. He landed, with this view, as many seamen 
out of the fleet as he could possibly spare ; formed them 
into a battalion ; and by attacking the Moors on one side, 
while the garrison made a brisk sally, and drove them from 
most of their posts, on the other; obliged them to leave 

So I find it in an account of Naval Promotions extracted from 
secretary Fepy’s Papers. 

f BurchePs Naval History, p. 404, 405. 
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the neighbourhood of the place, and to retire farther 
Within land* * 

He executed the other part of his charge with respect 
to the Algerines, with equal spirit and success; destroyed 
some of their ships ; and disposed things in such a man- 
ner ict disturb and distress that state by sea ; as obliged 
the dey to summon a divan, in which it was resolved to 
enter into an immediate negociation with the English 
admiral; the terms were very speedily settled, without 
any of those ambiguities, which left them pretences for 
breaking their treaties when they pleased; and, the busi- 
ness of his expedition being happily over, he returned 
home safe^ with the squadron under his command, toward 
the latter end of the same year, t 

Some time after this, but whether in the reign of King 
Charles 11. or King James, 1 am not able to say, he was 
promoted to the rank of vice-admiral; and was muclt 
esteemed by the seamen, and in as high credit at court, 
as any officer in the service. He was also appointed one 
of the commissioners for executing the office of lord-high- 
admiral of England, in conjunction with Daniel, earl of 
Nottingham, Sir Humphry Winch, Bart. Sir Thomas 
Meeres, Knt. Sir Edward Hales, Bart. Henry Saville, Esq; 
Sir John Chicheley, Knt. and John Lord Vaughan, on the 
seventeenth of April, 1684, his name appearing in the 
commission, after that of Sir John Chicheley. $ The 
favours he had received from the duke of York gave him 
room to expect farther preferments upon the accession of 
that prince to the throne ; nor was he deceived in his ex- 
pectations ; since, in the beginning of the new reign, he 

* Colnnuia Rostrata, p. 252. 

f An impartial account of some remarkable passaf^es in the Life of ♦ 
Arthur, earl of Tomngton. Pointer's Chronological Histoiian, \oh 
i. p. 202. 

t The Laws, Ordinauces, and Institutions of the Admiralty of 
Great Britain, voL ii. p. 3d7. 
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i^as made vice-admiral of England, and master of tlie 
robes ; * there being at that time no man of his rank 
who was more heartily attached either to the government 
or to the person of that prince. 

But when the scheme for repealing the test-act came 
under consideration, and King James thought fit to closet 
such of his officers in the army and fleet as had scats in 
the house of commons, it quicldy appeared, that Yice- 
admiral Herbert was none of those complying spirits, who 
for the sake of private profit would sacrifice the interest 
of the public. + Ilis brother, the lord chief-justice Her- 
bert, had exposed himself to public odium by giving judg- 
ment in his court, in favour of the king’s dispensing 
power, upon an action brought against Sir Edward Hales, 
who had accepted an employment, without qualifying him- 
self for it by taking the oaths the law required ; and, 
though this seemed ft some measure to have done all that 
the king wanted, he still persisted in his design of having 
the test-act repealed ; which, among other extraordinary 
consequences, produced the disgrace of Vice-admiral 
Herbert, who to that hour had never done any thing to 
disoblige the king, or had perceived the least coldness in 
his majesty towards him.:f: We have this story at large 
in Bishop Burnet’s Histoiy of his own Time, § with some 
inferences from it that are very just ; I shall give it the 
reader, therefore, in his own words. 

So little regard,” says that prelate, had the chief- 
justice’s nearest friends to his opinion in this particular, 
that his brother Admiral Herbert, being pressed by the 
king to promise that he would vote for the repeal of 
the test, answered the king veiy plainly, that he could 

* Kcresby’s ]\fcinoirs, p. Standford’s History of tfic C'oroiia- 
iion of King James and Qncen Maiy, p. 21, 79. 
t Beresby’s Memoirs, p. 2U. 

* t An impartial account of some remarkable passages in the Life of 
j^rthnr, earl of Tojrjington, &c. § VoL i. p. 671. 
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not do it either in honour or conscience. The ting 
said, he knew he was a man of honour, but the rest of 
his life did not look like a man that had great regard to 
conscience. lie answered boldly, he had his faults, 
but they were such, that other people who talked more 
of conscience were guilty of tho like. He was indeed 
a man abandoned to luxury and vice ; but though he 
was poor, and had much to lose, having places to the 
\ alue of four thousand pounds a-year, he chose to lose 
them all rather than comply. I'his made much noise ; 
for, as he had great reputation for bis conduct in sea 
affairs, ko he had been most passionately zealous in the 
king’s service, from his first setting out to that day. It 
appeared by this, that no past service would be con- 
« sidered, if men were not resolved to comply in every 
« thing.” 

The bishop bears very hard, in the beginning of this 
account of the vice-admirars belmviour, upon that of his 
brother the chief-justice, as he does likewise in many other 
places ; it is therefore but common justice to the character 
of that gentleman, who was a great lawyer, and, in private 
life, a very generous worthy man, to take notice, that lie 
was very far from being so absolute a time-^server as he is 
frequently represented ; for the truth is, that he suffered 
as well as his brother for his regard to tie public, and 
there seeps to be no reason that this truth should not be 
as well known. When King James found it was in vain 
to think of attaining his purposes by a parliament, he 
placed all his hopes in what was certainly a fitter instru- 
ment for anstvering his design, and that was his standing 
army. Yet in the management of this there was some 
difficulty! for, being composed of Englishmen, they 
shewed an inclination rather to desert their colours than 
to act against their countiy. To prevent this, it was 
resolved to make use of an act of parliament by w^hich it 
was made felony for any soldier to quit his colours, after 
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being duly inlisted in the king’s service, in time of war, 
either in parts beyond the seas or in Scotland. But, to 
make this law operate in England was not very consonant 
to law, how much soever it might be to the king’s will in 
this point ; therefore the lord chief-justice Herbert was as 
far from complying in this, as his brother the admiral had 
been in that of the test ; upon which he was removed, 
and was succeeded in his high office by Sir Robert Wright, 
who not long after hanged a poor soldier upon that sta- 
tute, by way of wetting his commission. * 

It is true, that Sir Edward Herbert followed the for- 
tunes of his master, and remained with him in France, 
which shewed that what he did upon the bench, proceeded 
purely from conscience, and not from any private reason 
of hope or fear whatever. But this conduct of the chief- 
justice in succeeding times, was thrown in the teeth of his 
brother ; and ill-natured people took occasion to suggest, 
that it was very unlikely one should be faithful to King 
William, while the other was excepted out of all acts of 
Indemnity for his adherence to King James, t But let us 
now quit this short digression, which, however, shews 
what sentiments the soundest lawyers had of a ‘ standing 
army in those days; in order to return to the conduct of 
Vice-admiral Herbert after he was removed from his em- 
ployments, and reduced to the state of a private man, with 
no veiy considerable fortune to support even that. 

The small appearance there was of his being able to live 
with honour or even with safety at home, and his inclina- 
tion to follow many persons of great reputation, who at 
that juncture chose to retire abroad, induced him to with- 
draw to Holland ; whither he was either accompanied or 
quickly followed by his brother Colonel Charles Herbert, 
and by his cousin Henry Herbert, Esq. whom King 

^ Wood*s Atben. Oxon. vol. ii. col. 692 . 

t I« many of the pamphlets after the carl’s disgrace, this was re- 
flected oily and the author of the impartial account apologises for if. 
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William afterwards created Lord Herbert of Clierbury. 
Upon his arrival at the Hague, the vice-admiral was ex- 
ceedingly well received ; and not long after taken into the 
service of the States, which was a very prudent, and, in 
its consequences, beneficial step; numbers of English 
seamen following, and entering for his sake into the Dutch 
service which convinced the States that things were come 
to a crisis in England; and that the king had lost the 
affections of the subjects to a strange degree, when the 
seamen, who of all others had shewed themselves most 
hearty in his cause, began to forsake him. 

At the prince of Orange’s court, Vice-admiral Herbert 
was very sincerely welcomed ; he was known to be a man 
of great weight and experience, one that perfectly under- 
stood the state of the English fleet, and the temper and 
characters of the officers who commanded it ; so that there 
is no colour of reason to wonder he was treated with very 
high respect, and received into the most entire confidence; 
more especially as he took care to maintain his dignity by 
a very cautious and reserved behaviour, contrary to that 
heat and vehemence expressed by some other persons, 
who thought to make their court, by representing an at- 
tempt upon England as a thing that might be easily ac- 
complished ; whereas the vice-admiral understood and 
spoke of it as an undertaking that required a very consi- 
derable strength, exceedingly discreet management, and 
much deliberation, t 

The same prelate we have before quoted gives us, on 
this occasion, a very different character of Mr. Herbert 
from that which he had drawn before, in order to shew 
how great his own merit was in managing a man who was 
altogether untractable in the hands of others, and even of 
the prince himself; the passage is very curious, and there- 

* Sir Jolin Reresby*s Memoirs, p. g66. 

t An impartial account of many remarkable passages in the Life 
of Arthur, earl of Torrington, ka, 
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fore the reader shall see it in the bishop’s own words : ^ 
Admiral Herbert came over to Holland, and was re- 
ceived with a particular regard to his pride and ill- 
humour ; for he was on every occasion so sullen and 
peevishj that it was plain he set a high value on him- 
self, and expected the same of all others. lie had got 
his accounts past, in which he complained, that the king 
had used him not only hardly, but unjustly. He was a 
man delivered up to pride and luxury ; yet he had a 
good understanding, and he had gained so great a repu- 
lation by his steady behaviour in England, that the 
prince understood, that it was expected he should use 
him as he himself should desire, in which it w^as not ' 
very easy to him to constrain himself so far as that re- 
quired. The managing him w^as in a great measure 
put on me ; and it was no easy thing. It made me often 
reflect on the providence of God, that makes some men 
instruments in great things, to which they themselves 
have no sort of affection or disposition ; for his private 
quarrel with the Lord Dartmouth, who he thought had 
more of the king’s confidence than he himself had, was 
believed the root of all the sullenness he fell under 
toward the king, and of all the firmness that grew out 
« of that.” 

It must appear more wonderful than any thing observed 
by* our historian, if this was the real character of the man, 
that the States-General and the prince of Orange should 
give him the title of lieutenant-general-admiral; and 
entrust Mm with the supreme command t of their fleet. 
It is true our author says, that this was not very easy to 
the States, or to the prince himself, who thought it an ab- 
surd thing ; but why did they do it then ? Nothing less, 
says he, would content Herbert. If this were so, we have 

^ History of his own Time, vol k \i, 70S. 
f La €lera Histoire des Pnnmaas Unies, tom. iii, p. 400. Mer- 
c ure Historiqua at Politique, tom. v. p, 1380. 
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some reason to believe, that the States and the prince of 
Orange had a very high opinion of lus talents, or of his 
interest, in taking so extraordinary a step, merely because 
he would not be content without it. * 

But it was more probable, that he was put at the head 
of the fleet, because there were many reasons that made 
him the properest man for that command; such as the 
nature of the design itself; his interest among the officers 
of the English navy ; his perfect acquaintance with our 
coasts ; his being most likely to engage the governors of 
«ea-port towns to come in to the prince ; and, above all, 
the necessity they were under of having some Englishman 
in a high post, to prevent the people from considering this 
as a hostile invasion. Now, if we view this matter in 
these lights, it is no difficult thing to see, that, of all the 
English who were about his royal highness, Vice-admiral 
Herbert was, in every respect, the fittest man to be in- 
trusted with that command ; and therefore, if nothing else 
would content him, it might not proceed from pride, firont 
ambition, or ill-humour, but from Ms making a right judg- 
ment of things, and knowing tliat nothing could contribute 
so much to the success of the eaterprize ; yet, of the two, 
it is infinitely more probable, that he did not insist upon 
this himself, but that the States and the prince of Orange 
conferred the command upon him as a thing which they 
saw to be very expedient, or rather absolutely neces* 
sary. t 

It was certainly a very extraordinary undertaking in all 
respects, and will appear so, if we reflect that a great 
army was to be embarked ; that seven hundred transports 
were to be prepared for that embarkation; that provisions, 
ammunition, and every thing requisite for the service, m 
well of the army as of the fleet, was to be procured in a 
short time, and with the utmost secrecy ; all which was 

^ History of Ms own Time, \oL u p. 7d^. 

t Histoiy of the Rdvolatzon, p, 13. 
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actually done by the indefatigable diligence of four com- 
missionersj viz. Bentinck, Dykvelt, Van Ilulst^ and Her- 
bert. It is plain therefore^ that his skill in directing what 
was requisite for the fleet was entirely relied upon; and, if 
he had been such a haughty, morose, overbearing person, 
he could have hardly maintained a fair correspondence 
with his colleagues for so long a time as they were engaged 
in making these preparations ; as to which our historian 
tells us, that they were two months constantly employed 
in giving all the necessary orders, which they^did with so 
little noise, that nothing broke out all that time. ^ 

After such an instance of his capacity and indefatigable 
care, they might ivell expect that the rest of his conduct 
Would be of a piece. But what seems farther to explain 
the real intention of the States and the prince of Orange in 
trusting Vice-admiral Herbert, though a stranger, with so 
high a command ; was, the publishing his letter to the 
commanders of the English fleet at the veiy same lime 
with the prince of Orange’s declaration ; for, if they had 
not placed very strong hopes upon that, without question 
it had never been published at all; and, if they had such 
hopes, this alone will suJBRciently account for the giving 
him the chief command under the prince of Orange, to 
whom, by the nature of his commission, he was lieutenant- 
general by sea. Neither were these hopes of influencing 
the English seamen slightly grounded, since the pamphlets 
written in those times universally agree, that the seamen 
had a very general and warm aversion from Popery ; dis- 
liked and despised such of their officers as had embraced 
that religion ; and were veiy prone in their cups to drink 
Admiral Herbert’s health ; so that these were very strong 
indications of their ill-wiU on one side, and their good-will 
on the other, t 

* History of his own Time, voi. I p. 7U1. 

t An impartial account of many remarkable passages in the Life 
of the Earl of Tomngton, Ac. 
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It is however true, that this letter bad not the eSfect 
that was expected from it, or rather had not sueh an effect 
so soon as it was expected ; hut this was chiefljy owing to 
unforeseen and inevitable accidents; neither can any thing 
be affirmed about it with much certainty : but, as the let- 
ter itself is curious, and as it is not commonly to be met 
with, unless in a French translation, it may not be dis- 
agreeable to the reader here ; and there is the more reason 
to insert it, because nothing can have a clc»er relation to 
this noble personas memoirs, since it must be allowed to 
have been ’the most remarkable and most important paper 
that ever fell from his pen, and was conceived in the 
lowing words : 


To AvuGouxAsmTas en $axpq AsnySsAunir iM his 
MAJBitt’s Ftwjtt. 

Gbntiemen, * 

1 HAVE little to add to what hb highness has expressed 
in general terms, besides laying before j'Qg the dangerous 
way you are at present in, where ruin <w infomy must 
inevitably attend you, if you do not jmn with the prince 
in the common cause for the defonce of your religton and 
lihmrties; for should it {dease Ood^ ^ the sins of the 
English nadion, to suffee your arms to prevail, to wimt 
end can your victojy servh you, but to ehslave you deeper, 
and overthrow the tcioe religion in which you have iitrad, 
and your fothers died I of which 1 beg ydu as a lira^to 
consider the consequences, and to ‘re^t on the bfot and 
infomy it will bring on you, not tuily now, but In ttt aft«Nr- 
ages 3 that by your means the Proteufont led^leii Was de- 
stroyed^ and your country deprived of its addimit lihWHto K 
and if it pleases God to bless the priaoe’s endeavours with 
success, as I do not doubt Urtbe w4i,c««i8ider toen whtd 
their condition will be that qppose him in this so good a 
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desigii) where the greatest tkvotir they ca* hope for, is 
their being suffered to end their dhys in nrisery and want, 
detested and despised by all good men. 

It is, therefore, ft>r these and fiw many other reason^ 
too long to insert here, that I, as a true Englishman, and 
your friend, exhort you to join your arms to the prince for 
the defence of the coifamon cause, the Protestant religion, 
ahd the liberties of your country. 

It is what I am well assured, the major and best part of 
the army, as well as the nation, will do as soon as conve- 
nience is offered. Prevent them in so good an aelioni'Widle 
it is in your powter? and make it appear, that as the king- 
dom has always depended on the navy for its defence, so 
you will yet go further, by making it as much as in you 
lies t^e protection of her religion and liberties ; and then 
you may assure yourselves of all marks of tbvonr and 
honour, suitable to the merits of so glorious an action. 
After ftiis I ought not to add so inconsiderable a thing, as 
that it will for ever engage me to be in a most particular 
manner, 

Tdur Ijlutbfrd friCnd, and humble servant. 

An. Hskbert. 

AboSrd the LSyden, bt th^ Caret. 

When eveiy thing was ready, the troops were embarked 
with so much speed and secrecy^ 4hat no advices could be 
given in England that could be of any use ; but, notwith- 
standing this care, the fleet was obliged to return. They 
sauUd on the Iflth of October, 1688, and they put ba^ 
into port on the 22d. This waa a great disai^ointmant; 
and, withont deobt, had things been mansged 1^ a prince 
of ksss firmness, or by an admiral of lera^ experience, their 
eKpn#dun had been ksh ** {t ib xapoBcted, that Admiral 
Serkmt advised puttingoff the hisdne^ to diat late season 

» of flie Wcrftttion by ft. t. m,t Ae GuilleftHme III. 
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of the year, because he judged that the T^inds would be 
more favourable ; that the king’s fleet would be less able 
to act ; and that, when the enterprise was so long delayed, 
it would be concluded in JElngland to be given over. 

His serene highness came into this propoeition for the 
reasons before assigned, and for one as weighty as any of 
them, which was more immediately known to, and more 
fully comprehended by himself; and this was, that the 
season of the year for a campaign being over, the French 
were not likely to make any attempts; and, coiisequentlj, 
the States-General ran little or no hazard by their troops 
being thus employed at this juncture. * It is on all sides 
acknowledged, that it was owing to reasons suggested by 
Admiral Herbert, that the prince of Orange laid aside his 
intentioB of miliag northward to the Humber, whidt must 
have been attended with great inoonveiiiences, aa no fleet 
could lye long with safety on that coast if hnt it » not 
certain whether be gave the advice, whicb however was 
followed, of publishing in all the Dutch gazettes, that the 
fleet had been very roughly bandied by the storm ;. that 
abundance of horses had been thrown overboard, that 
many persons of distinction, and particularly Dr. Burnet, 
were cast away and drowned ; wMch had the effect, that 
was expected from it, of persuading such as were not in 
the secret, that the expedition was totally overtlurown, or 
that it must be postponed for some months at least. % 

It is very certain, that this iinex|>ected chedk made many 
people mighty uneasy, and occasioned some very extraw- 
dinaiy proposals to the prince. Among rest eae was, 
that Admiral Herbert with a stout sq^dron tbould pro- 
aeed to the English coast, and fight the king’s fleet, fiom 

• Mwcure Hwtoriqae et Politique, Octedtee, Novembre, et De- 
eembre, 10S8. 

t Burnet's History of his own Time, toI. i. p tT9. 

t Kennet's Histoi j of Eaglamd, voi. iit p. 538. Lift of King WU- 
Hsm, p. ISl. History of the HesortionH, p. $9- 
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wMdh he was not at all averse ; but the weather rendered 
it impracticable. The prince of Orange, however, never 
altered his intention in the least ; but having given the 
necessaiy orders for repairing the ships, and refreshing the 
troops, whicl»was soon done; the fleet sailed again upon 
the 1st of November, * and, as we have shewn elsewhere, 
arrived speedily and safely on the English coast; where, 
by the skill and care of Admiral Herbert, the troops were 
very soon landed ; and, by his intelligence with several 
persons of distinction in the neighbourhood, amply sup- 
plied with provisions and other neces^iries. In a very few 
days after, the good efifect of the admiral's letter appeared 
by the coming in of several ships, the firet of which was the 
Newcastle, fying at Plymouth, under the command of Cap- 
tain Churchill ; + and, the way being once broken, the 
seamen declared in general for the prince ; from all which 
it folly appeared, how much the success of this great affair 
was owing to the valour, vigilance, and prudence of this 
noble person. 

On the 8th of March, 168S, King.WilUam granted a 
commission for es^ecutit^ die office of lord-high-admiral 
to the following persons, viz. Arthur Herbert, Esq. John, 
earl of Carbery, Sir Michael Wharton, Sir Thomas Lee, 
baronet, Sir John Chichely, knight, Sir John Lowther of 
Whitehaven, baronet, and William Sacheverel, Esq. but 
the last declined accepting that post, declaring, that, as 
he understood nothing of maritime affairs, he could not 
accept the sdiary with a safe conscience. | As for the com- 
mand of the fle^, that was intrusted with Admiral Herbert 
from the beginning, and he had likewise the honour of 
bringiag over the new queen, k 

* Elliot’s History of his own Tim^ vdL i. p. ?8T, 78S. Eennet, 
Tui, ill p. $&7. life Of King Willhun, p. tSS, 134. 

t Bvnn'k&ble pasa^s in the I4fe of Artimr, Earl ofTorringtQn,&c. 

\ Hiitoiy of the Proceedings of the House of Iicods, toL i. p. s-iS 

« five the Naval ifistojy in 16S0. 
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We have already given a lai^e account of his behaviour 
in •the business of Bantiy-bay ; * of the motives which in* 
duced him to fight the French fleet ; and of the conse- 
quences of that action ; collected as well from the French 
as our historiaBS : bat after all, perhaps the reader will 
not be displeased to see the account published by autho- 
ri^, dravrn from the admiral’s own letter fiom on board 
the Elizabeth, dated May the second, 1^9, and which 
imported, 

“ That Admiral Herbert, having refitted at Milford- 
“ haven the damages which some of his ships had sus- 
tained by ill weather on the coast of Ireland, intended 
" to go directly finr Brest ; but the wind coming easterly, 
“ whidi might bring the French fleet out, he stood, on the 
past, over to Kingsale, which he Judged the like- 
" Best way to meet theni. 

“ That accordingly, on the 29th, our scouts made signal, 
that they discovered a fleet keeping their wind, which 
made us likewise keep our own all night, to hinder them 
“ from getting into Kingsale. The SOth they heard the 
“ enemy was gone into Baltimore, being foriy-four sail ; 
« whereupon ours bore away to that place, but found there 
was no rign of them. That in the evening onr scouts 
^ got sight of {hem again to the westward of Cape dear : 

we steered after them, and found they were got into the 
“ Bantiy ; we lay off the bay all night, and the next morn- 
ing, hy break of stood in, where we found them at 
« anchor. That they got presently under sail, and bwe 
“ down upon our fleet in a line composed of tweaty*eighi 
men-of-war and five fire ships. That when they came 
« within musket-shot the Defiance, the headmost of our 
“ ships, the French admiral put out the signal of battle, 
‘‘ which was begun by them, they firing ihrir great and 
“ small shot veiy furiously on the Defiance and the rest, 




* Printed in a eheet and a Half to the Savoy. 
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“ as we came in our line. That then we made several 
“ boards to gain the wind, or at least to engage them 
“ closer; but, finding that way of working veiy disadvan- 
“ tageous, Admiral Herbert stood off to sea, as well to 
« have got our ships into a line, as to have gained the 
“ wind of the enemy, but found them so cautious in bear- 
“ ing down, that we could never get an opportunity of 
“ doing it; and in this posture continued battering upon 
“ a stretch until five in the afternoon, when the French 
admiral tacked from us, and stood away fitrther into the 
“ bay. 

“ That Admiml Herbert's ship, and some of the rest, 
being disabled in their rigging, we could not follow 
** them ; but we continued some time after before the bay, 
« and our admiral gave him a gun at parting. In this,’ 
action Captain Aylmer in the Portland, who came in 
“ soon enough for the battle, with others of the squadron 
** mentioned, and ninely-four seamen were killed, and 
about two hundred and fifty wounded, as appears by a 
survey taken after the fight; and our ships received 
« little dami^, except in their sails amd rigging. 

^ that, as for oor tifficers and serpen, firat right must 
be done i^m, they bei^ved ftremselves with all the 
courage and cheerfulness firat could he expected from 
file bravest men ; and that on the other side, without 
“ leaning the enemy, it may be said that they either 
wanted courage or skill to make use of the advantage of 
the place, the wind, their fire^ips, and their number, 
“ being at least double our force, they having eighteen 
ships, the least of which was as big as the Eii^abetfa ; 
and it so happened, at the time of the engagement. 
Admiral Herbert had with hfo» but eight thtrd-Hktes, ten 
fourth-rates, one fifth-rate, and two teniesre. And that 
“ the fleet des%ned to rendezvous and refit at Seilly.” 

As to tim personal behaviour of Admiral Herbert in this 
action, it was adtogether unexceptionable ; he was in the 
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hottest of the service himself, had several of the largest of 
the enemy’s ships upon him at a time, notwithstanding 
which be continued to expose himself to encourage the 
seamen, sword in hand upon the quarter-deck, and to all 
that lay in hk power to continue the engagement; inso* 
much that many thor^ht, that, if the rest of the officers 
had done their duty as w^ as he, they bad given a better 
account of the French than they did : * fer which some 
officers were called to a court-martial, and broken; so 
much was the admiral a lover of discipline. On the Ibth 
of May, when the king dined on board his ship, he was 
pleased to express great aatis&ction in his conduct, and 
declared his intention of creating him a peer, as he after- 
wards did, viz. on the S9th of the same month, by the title 
of Baton Hmrbert, of emi of Torrington. t 

The house of commons also were pleased to give him 
thanks for the service be had done the nation, taking 
the first opportunity to fight the Framds in 1 

Jhe reader will, without doubt, be pleased to ntotfak 
matter set in the most authentic %bt from the jloarpal of 
the house, in which it appeam, that Arthur Herbmt, Bbq. 
then burgess for the town of Plymouth in the county of 
Devon, being in his place, had their thanks in conse- 
qnemoe of an e^er made the Saturday before, which are 
thus entered; 


Jlartif dif Itfm, primp WEltiimi *t 

Mr. Speaker gave Admiral Herbert the thanks of 
house according to their order of Saturday last^ to Hte 
effect as foUoweth, viz. 

* Impartial aconnat of some reuuufcable petaagey in tae Life of 
Arthur, fiad of Tonwgton, p. 19. * 

t Keuuet’a Histoiy of Eu^^aad, vid. iii p. Jifli. Mth of 'Kbqf 'Wil- 
liam, p. 3S2. Otdmixon’s Uistoiy of the Stuarta vpt. it. p. m. ft- 
t Ctmudlo:^ Hebates, toL iL p. SIS. 
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“ Admiral Hbubbrt, 

This loose hath taken notice of the great service 
you have performed in engaging the French fleet s they 
« do look upon it as one of the bravest actions done in 
“ this last age, and expect it will raise the reputation of 
“ the English valour to its ancient gloiy. i do, there* 

“ fore, by the command of this house, return you their 
“ hearly thanks for this service, and desire that you will 
communicate the like thanks, in their name, to the 
“ officers and seamen that served under your command, 
« and to let them know that this house will have- a parti- 
** cular regard of iheir merits, and take care, as much as 
** in them lies, to give them all due encouragement.” 

Whereupon Admiral Herbert spake to the effect as fol* 
loweth: 

« SIR, 

" I AH in some conflision at this great and unexpected 
« honour, and the more, because I want words to express 
my sense of it< The best return that I think' myfeelf 
capable of making, is to assure this honourable houm, 
« tj^t, with, my utmost hazard, I will endeavour, by my 
** Ibtuie, actbiis, to deserve it, and will not foil to obey 
their commands, in acquainting the officers and seamen, 
“ who were with me, of the favourable acceptation, by 
this house, of their service. And, sin^ the house have 
^ SO fovonrable an opinion of their actions, I would beg 
** their leave to make an humble motion, and I think it is 
^ a thing becoming the greatness of this nation, and 
** indeed has been the care of almost all the nations that 
^ have any c^merce at sea: it is, to assign some place 
** and reveniie for the support of such as are maimed in 
the service and defence of their countii^. There is Ho 
^ strffieieat provision made at pretont in tliis kingdom, 
" and indeed it is too great a charge for the m-own. I 
** ^erelmre hmnUy mov^ it may be ordered by this 
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**■ house, ‘that an act may pass, that they may have a sup- 
“ port and subsistence, after they have by wounds been 
“ made incapable of farther service.” 

Kesolved, That the house will take care to make a pro* 
vision for such seamen as are, or shall be wounded in 
their majesties* service, and for the wives and children of 
such as are, or shall be slain therein ; and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider how the same may be 
done. 

And it is referred to Admiral Herbert, Mr. Hales, Mr. 
Boscawen, Mr. Ashburnham, Sir William Williams, Mr. 
Garway, Mr. Elwel, Lord Cooke, Mr. Holies, Mr. Papillon, 
Mr. Gwyn, Lord Falkland, Lord Sherrard, Mr. Bickerstaff, 
Mr- Henry Herbert, Mr. Edward llussel, Mr. Bromley, 
'Mr. Tbos^ Folsy, Sir Duncan Colchester, Mr. Leveson 
Gower, Mr. P. Foleys, Sir Heniy C«^l, Sir Christopher 
Musgrave, Mr. Sacheverel, M. Cooke, and Sir Thomas 
Littfeton. 

As he was dt this time possessed of all that a man oonld 
well desire, the esteem of his prince, the favour of the 
people, and the love of the seamen, so it is allowed that 
he behaved in a manner eveiy way worthy of his station ; 
livii^ veiy naagnihcently when in town; and shewing a 
gimt respect ft>r his officers when at sea, which gained him 
a wonderful interest in the fteet; to this, though some 
have given a amister turn, as if it were the chief cause of 
his acquittal by the court-martial that tried him ; yet ira* 
partial judges will bardfy believe, that he could have 
gtuned such an interest but by an extraordinary degree of 
•merit, and by a readiness to distinguish it in other men; 
ibr which, while it was not in some dt^ree criminal to 
affirm it, he was generally famous in the navy. * When 
he went down to taJke ffie command, in the spring of the 

• Imjiiliy into the conduct otmMme again since the rcvolittion, 
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year 1690, of the confederate fleet, his character stood as 
feir as any ofiicer’s could do ; and even the Putch in their 
relations allow, that hie conduct was very great in shifting 
and avoiding an engagement in pursuance of the advice 
of a council of war, founded upon the enemy’s great supe- 
riority, till such time as he received positive orders to 
fight ; and then he shewed likewise great judgment in the 
disposition he made for an engagement. * 

We have little to add to the account we have already 
given of the action off Beachy-head, on the 30th of June, 
except that in the battle there was not so much as one 
English man of wpr lost, and but one of the Dutch; that, 
in the whole (nurse of the retreat, the earl of Torrington 
gave his orders with great prudence, and in such a manner 
as prevented the French from making any great advan- 
tage of what they called a victoiy ; notwithstanding the 
inequality of the fleet, and some unlucky acciclents that 
happened in spite of all the precautions that could be 
taken, i^either was his lordship at all discomposed, 
when, upon his being sent for up to town, he frtund so 
general a clamour, raised against him ; hut, on the con- 
trary, gave a very clear account of the matters hefture the 
(xmvcil ; inristed, that he had dhse all that was in his 
power to do, which made lum easy in bis mind as to the 
consequences ; being persuaded, that, of the two, it was 
much better for him to ruin himself tbau to ruin the fleet, 
as he absolutely must have dc^ne, if he had acted other- 
wise than he did. t 

All he could say, however, had little effect at that time; 
so that he was oouimitted to the Tower, and ‘commis- 
skmers were sent down to inspect into the condition of tlm 
fleet, and to make the nccessaiy isquirias fl>r Isaming a 

* R«e lie letter of Adminl ETerteon in tie former psrt of flu* 
Tolome. 

+ EonneV* Iftstoty of Engiimd, vob ill p.608. Bomiefs Navtt 
Hiitory, p. 488. Life of King WiUiara, p. sr$. 
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ebarge against him; it being held absolutely requisite to 
bring him to a trial, that the justice of the nation might 
not suffer in the opinion of her allies; the resentment of 
the Dutch having risen so high as to threaten pulling 
down the house of Lord Dursley, who then resided at ti»e 
Hague. * 

When the parliament met, October the 2d, 1690, his 
majesty was pleased to take notice in his speech, in a very 
particular manner, of the disaster that had happened off 
Beachy-head; and the paragraph being but short, we 
shall insert it : t ‘‘I cannot conclude without taking no- 
“ tice also how much the honour of the nation has been 
exposed by the ill conduct of my fleet in the last sum- 
mer’s engagement against the French, and 1 think my- 
" self sd much coneeraed to see it vindicated, that I cannot 
“ rest satisfied till an example has been made of such as 
<< shall be fimnd fikulty upon their examination and trials 
** which was not practicable while the whole fleet was 
“ abroad, but is now put into the proper way of being 
done as soon as may be.” But, notwithstmiding 
the proceedings against the earl of Torrington were not 
veiy expeditions; and therefore he applied himself by 
way of petition to the house of peers, who took his case 
into cbnSideration ; but, after having fhlly debated it, left 
him to the ordinary course of proceedings; or, in other 
words, referred him to a court-martial. 

Yet, in order to the constituting of such a court, as we 
have elsewhere observed, there were some difficulties to 
be got over, and those of such a nature as demanded the 
attention of’ the legislature ; in order to effect whidi, a 
bill was brought in for vesting in the commissioners, 
of tiie admiralty the same power in r^fsard to granting 

* Impturtia} account of some ^markaHe passai^ea in the life of Ai- 
tfoir, Earl of Torrington, p. 24. 
i HObates jn tiie Hooae af Coismoss, vtd. ii> p. 364. 
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commissions^ which was already vested by law in the iord 
liigh*admiral of England. ^ 

It may not be amiss to observe, that on the 20tb of 
Jannaryj 1689, the king had appointed a new board of 
admiralty^ in which Thoma© earl of Pembroke and Mont* 
gomery, was first lord instead of the earl of Torrington, 
and Sir Michael Wharton wa«* left out. On the 5tfa of 
Jane, IfiOO, the board was again changed and augmented 
from fi^e to seven. These were Thomas earl of Pern* 
broke and aiontgomery, John, earl of Carbery, Sir Tho- 
mas Lee, Bart Sir John Lowther, Bart. Edivard Russel, 
Esq; Sir Richard Onslow, Bart and Henry Priestman, 
Esq; and to this boardi it was that the intended act gave 
the power of appointing court-martials for the trial of any 
officer of what ranfc soever, as a lord high-admiral might 
do. When this bill came to be read a third time in the 
house of peers, it occasioned veiy warm debates ; many 
lords being of opinion, that it would have been better, ii^ 
instead of a new board, his majesty fead appointed a lord 
high-admiral, in which case there would have been no 
need whatever of a new law: but at length, however, it 
was carried by a majority of two only; upon which many 
of the lords entered their protests for the following 
reasons; t 

Because this bill gives a power to commissioners of 
the admiralty to execute a jurisdiction, which, by the 
^ act of the 13th of Charles II. intitled, An act for esia^ 
hlkhing artkks and orders for the regulating md better 
goternment of Ms tnajesty^s nav^y ships of war^ md 
forces by sea^ we conceive they had not ; whereby the 
earl of Tomngtou may come to be tried for his life, 
for facts committed several months before this power 
was given or desired ; we think it reasonable that every 

^ See this act in the statutes at large. 

i ^The History and Proceedings of the House of Lords, vot I p. 405. 
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laaa be tried by that law that was known to be 

ia force when the crime was committed. 

It is by virtue of the said act of the 1 3th of Charles 
IL that the earl of Torringtoa was judged by this 
house not to have the privilege of a peer of this 
** realm for any offences committed against the said act; 
and tbeie is no other kw, as we conceive, by ^$iach the 
said earl could have been debarred from enjoying the 
privilege of a peer of this realw: which act makingno 
mention of commissioners of the admiralty, but of a 
lord high-admiral only, by whose autlM)rity all the 
powers given by that act are to be exercised, and with- 
out whose consent singly no seidence of death cun be 
CKCecded, we think it of dangerous consequence to ex* 
^ ^ pound a law of this capilal iiatnre otherwise than the 
^ literal words do import ; and as we conceive it without 
precedent to ps^s even explanatory laws, much less such 
as have a retrospect in Uietn in eases of life and death, 
so we think it not at all necessary to make such a pe* 
cedent at this time, there being aa undoubted legal w^ay 
already established to bring this earl to a trial by a 
lord high-admiral. 

Thirdly, the judges having unanimously declared, 
that the law-marine was no where particularised in 
their books, whereby the power or jurisdiction of the 
"" lord high-admiral may be ascertained, so that practice 
is all that we know of it ; we conceive it unprecedented, 
and of dangerous consequence, that the jurisdiction ex- 
ercised by the lord high-admiral should by a law be 
declared to be in the commissioners of the admiralty, 
whereby an unknown, and therefore uaUmited power 
may be established in them. 

Rivers, Huntington, Rochester, Weymouth. Stam- 
« ford, Dartmouth, Oxford, ]Maccte'sK|jld, ^homaii 
“ Roffen, Crew, Bath, Granville, Herbert, Craven. 
•' J. Exon, Bolton. J. BTlt%efl'atPr."‘ 
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As soon as tlie bill had passed both houses^ and had 
received the royal assent, the earl of Torrington was 
removed out of the Tower into the custody of the mar- 
shal of the admiralty, where he had not been long 
before he brought liis case into the house of commons* 
This was done by a member’s acquainting the house, that 
this noble peer as desirous of being heard at their bar 
in respect of the matter for which he was in custody. 
Upon this an order was made for his lordship’s being 
brought thither the next day ; the serjeant at arms was 
directed to serve the marshal of the admiralty with a 
copy of it, which he did accordingly; and, November the 
12ib, the house being informed, that his lordship was in 
the lobby, directed him to be brought in by the serjeant, 
wdth the mace, to a chair set for him within the bar on the 
left-hand of the house as he came in; and having sat 
down thereon for some time covered, and the mace being 
laid upon the table; his lordship rose, and stood at the 
back of the chair uncovered, and was heard before the 
house ; after which his lordship withdrew, the mace at- 
tending him. * 

This is all we meet with in the journal; but a writer of 
those times assures us, that his lordship found himself so 
much embarrassed in the presence of that assembly, as 
not to be able to express himself as he intended; upon 
w hich he acquainted the commons, that, being accustomed 
rather to act than to speak, he found himself at a loss for 
words, and therefore desired to make use of his papers, 
which was allowed him. He then took notice how early 
he had entered into his country’s service; how many 
years he had spent therein, and of his having spilled much 
blood, as well as been deprived of his eye, in their quar- 
rel* He proceeded next to the loss he had sustained for 
supporting l|fe Protestant religion, and the laws and liber- 

* Jomnal-book of tji^ ITouse of Commons, dieMartis^ Ntn. 11, ami 
dk Nov. 1% 1090. 
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ties of England nnder King James 11. Last of all, he 
spoke of the engagement with the F rench fleet off Beachj- 
head, in respect of vvhich he excu'-ed his not fighting, 
from the want of intelligence, want of ammunition, short* 
ness of wind, inequality of numbers, and, in support of 
what he said, produced some letters ; but all this was of 
little or no use to his lordship. The house remitted him 
to that trial for which the late act liad nmde way, and of 
which the hight-st expectations were raised at home and 
abroad, the king bt'ing resolved not to embark for Hol- 
land till it was all over. * 

Accordingly, liaturday the 6th of December, 1600, his 
lordship went down to Sheerness in his yacht, tlie court- 
martial sitting there on board the Kent : on Monday, De- 
cember 8, Sir Ralph Delaval, being in tlie chair as presi- 
dent, the commission was opened and read, and other 
preliminaries adjusted ; after which the court adjourned 
to Wednesday the 10th, when the w ittiesscs were heard 
on the part of the crown, as well Dutch as English : + 
but, notwithstanding the loudness of the common reports, 
there was very little appeared in proofj altltough the court 
took all the pains they could to sift things to the bottom ; 
hie lordship then made his defence in the manner that has 
been before-mentioned ; insisted largely on the superio- 
rity of the French fleet; on the shifting of the wind; 
which put it out of his power to succour the Dutch ; on 
the care taken to secure a retreat; and the small advan- 
tage that the enen y reaped from their so' much boasted 
success in this action, which had drawn upon their admi- 
ra , Count Tourville, as many censures as upon biosself, * 

and with pretty much the same reason. After matnre 

1 

* Impartial account of somo remarkable pa^sagt‘«^ in the Life ot 
Arthur^ Earl of Toidngtoiu Mercare Historu|ue ot Politique# tom. 
isc p. 657# 658c 

t Minutes of the oouit-martkl o« board hk aliip the 

Kent# Sk Ralph PelavaJ, prewtlenl^ Baeember ttlOO. 
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considemtion, both of the charge, of his defeuee, and of 
the evidence offered ; the court, fteniine contradkcnte, ac- 
quitted him whollj of any imputation whatever, from his 
conduct on that occasion< To tvhich, when required to 
sign it, they most steadily adhered. It is said, that a cer- 
tain Dutch rear-admiral, who was present, expressed his 
resentment very warmly ; and it is certain, the proceed- 
ings were quickly after printed in Dutch, with some ani- 
madversions. * 

On Thursday, December tbe I Ith, tbe earl of Torring- 
ton returned to town in his barge, with the union flag fly- 
ing, as bearing still the king's commission of admiral and 
commander in chief. He returned to bis own house^ 
where ho received the compliments of his friends, and the 
news, which could not surprize him much, that his com- 
mission was superseded. He was almost the only victim 
in that reign, for he never received any mark of favour, 
ntuch less enjoyed any command afterwards. + He came, 
however, in a few days to the house of peersj^here he 
constantly attended for above twenty y^ure sdter, without 
altering his conduct in the least, which' is a manifest proof 
that he was not governed by caprice, hut by principle. 
He was always on the side of the crbwn, and very rarely 
HI an opposition to its ministers ; sometimes, however, he , 
was, and then be commonly protested, that the reasons of 
his opposition might appear, and that the world might not 
ascribe his disagreement with men in power to prejudice 
or spleen. In matters that related to the navy, he was 
generally most forward ; and in respect of them, the bouse> 

‘ heard him with much respect and attention ; and upon such 
occasions he shewed himself commonly a friend to strict 
discipline, and a frugal management in the navy. $ 

* Impartial account of some remarkable passai^csi&c. 

t Kciinet, Bardlet, Burnet, Life of KJiipr Williato, OMmixon, &c. 

t History and Proceidimts of the House of Lords, vol. i p, 4^6, 
444, vol, ii. p. 5, % 2 . SO, 46. 73, T4, 450. 
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He raised, while in employment, a considerable for* 
tune, npon which he lived in a manner becoming his rank, 
during the remainder of his life. His lordship was twice 
married, and never h'ad any children ; * and at length, 
after having spent the latter part of his life in as much 
privacy and quiet as he had done the former scenes of it 
in action; he breathed his last^ April the iSth, 1716, in a 
good old age, leaving the bulk of bis estate to the right 
honourable Henry, earl of Lincoln, merely out of re- 
spect to that noble person’s, steady adherence to the Mime 
cause, which the earl of Torrington supported during his 
whole life, t These particulars, which had hitherto lain 
scattered in a variety of authors, we have, with the utmost 
diligence, gathered and digested according to the natural 
order of time; that the memory of so brave a man might 
not be altogether buried in oMirionl or that clamour, 
which the best of judges * thought without foundation, be 
as fetal to his fhune after death, as while living it Was to 
his power. 

These, however scanty, are all the memorials that we 
have been able to discover from books or information, as 
to the eminent seamen who flourished in this reign, except 
it be a very few dates in respect of the following illustrious 
persons. 

John Lord Berkley, of Stratton, was the son of Sir John 
Berkley, the feithful servant of King Charles I. and King 
Charles IL by whom, during his exile, be was creeited 
baron of Stratton, in the county of Somerset, and younger 
iwother to Charles, Lord Berkley, of Stratton, whodie^ 
at sea in 168S. This noble lord was rear-admiral at fee 
time of the revolutibn, groom ef the stole, and first gen* 

* Peeiage of England, printed for Abel Roper, LoRdon, 170% 8vo 
p.2r8. 

t Historical Roister fia the year 1748, p. 810- 
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tleman of tlie bed-chamber to Prince George of Denmark : 
and, as we have seen, often admiral of the fleet in the 
reign of King William, and colonel of the second regiment 
of marines ; of all which employments-he was possessed 
tvhen he died, Februaij §7, 1696-7, leaving behind him 
no issue male, so that the title devolved on his younger 
brother William, fiither to the present worthy nobleman, 
John Lord Berkley of Stratton. ^ 

The honourable Edward Neville, Esq. was the second 
son of George Lord Abergavenny, and notwithstanding 
his high birth, arrived at his station in the navy by pure 
dint of merit. lie died on board the Lincoln, the 12th 
of September, 1701, in the thirty-seventh year of his 
• age, as his squadron made the land of Virginia, and left 
behind him a soii, the late Lord Abergavenny, who de- 
ceased at Bath, the 21st of September, 1744, and a 
daughter. + 

We cannot shut up our account of this reign better 
than by an abstract of the royal navy, as it stood at the 
decease of King WiBiam; that the reader, .by com- 
paring it with the abstract at the end of Chapter XVIL 
may from thence discern how fer, notwithstanding so 
long a war, and so many other intenruptions and misfor- 
tunes, our nav^l force increased in the space of thirteen 
years. 


ABSTIUCT OF THE ROYAL NAVY, AS IT STOOD 
DECEMBER 25, 1701. 
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t Cciltas’s Peerage of England, vol. h. p. 12, S4>pleinent to the 
•peerage, liy tbe »ame antfccB-, red. vi. p. ,40'.'. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Contauiii^ the Naral History of Great Britain, from tlic Accession 

of her Majesty Qneen Aone, to the Union of the two Kingdoms. 

,D. Wb are now come down Jo that reign, uniler which the 
nation was extremely happy at home, and her reputation 
carried to the greatest height abroad. A reign that will 
always be remembered with honour, and make a shining 
%ure in our histories, as long as histories shall last s a 
reign, in the beginning of which all party animosities 
were buried in oblivion, and the Tories seemed as sensible 
of the necessity of a war, as the Whigs, and as ready to 
carry it on ; which was the true reason why it was prose- 
cuted for so many years with such vigour and success as 
had never attended our arms since the glorious days of 
Queen Elizabeth j and which ought therefore to convince 
us, that *we are never to hope for a thorough domestic 
settlement, wiUi an efiectufd support of our just daims to 
respect and A'eedom of commerce abroad, until there is a 
new and undissembled coalition of parties, founded not in 
private views, but arising from public spirit ; and all men 
are taught to think that he is a public enemy, who avows 
any other or narrower interest than that of his countiy. 

Queen Anne acceded to the throne on the eighth of 
JSrlareh, 1701-2, in the flower of her age, if we consider 
her dignity, bcmg then about thirty-eight. * She had 
shewn a veiy just modemtion of her conduct from the time 
of the revolution, aiM knew how to temper her relation to 
the state, with that which she bore to her &mily; of 

• Bumet's Kiatory of Ms own Time, vol. fi. p. SQ^ii OWmixatt's 
Hi«t of th6 Stuarts, toL ii. p. srs. Boyer's Lift of Queen Atme. 
Condnet of Sarali, Durkess dowager of Marlborongh, p. 121. 
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which she gave a remarkable instance in the latter part 
of her life, by procuring the island of Sicily for her cousin 
the duke of Savoy. 

She opened her reign with a very wise and well-consi- 
dered speech to her privy-council, in which she declared, 
how sensible she was of the unspeakable loss the nation 
had sustained by the death of the late king, and the bur- 
den it brought upon herself; which nothing, she said, 
could encourage her to undergo, but the great concern 
she bad for the preservation of the religion, laws, and 
liberty of her country ; and that no pains should be want- 
ing on her part, to defend and support them, and to main- 
tain the Protestant succession. She expressed plainly her 
opinion for cartying on the preparations against France, 
and supporting the allies ; and said, she would counte- 
nan(» those who concurred with her in maintaining the 
present constitution and establishment. 

In pursuaxice of this declaratioD, the queen wrote to the 
States-generalto assure them, that she would fldlow ex- 
actly the steps of her predecessor, in the steady mainte- 
nance of the common cause against the co mm on enemy : 
and as a farther proof of her sincerity, she appointed the 
earl of Marlborough, whom the late king had sent ambas- 
sador and plenipotentiaiy to the states, captain-general of 
her forces, and gave him a blue ribbon, f She likewise 

• It isve«yren»tttabl(*, that the conduct of the queen at the begin- 
ning of her reign was snoli, as gave the highest satistUetion to all par- 
ties ; for she avoided the error of Nero, by not cHliW serewing up the 
strings of government too high, or letting ibeia nui too bur. ft bad 
been happy for her, and for her sahjecls, if she had steadily pnrsHed 
this conduct through the course of her reign, instead ofputthq; herself 
into the liands of one party first, and then of another; both which 
had very ill consequences, with lospect to her im^jesty’s quiet, and to 
the good of her subjects. This refleollon 1 thcraght neccMWiy heie, 
because, by jhiserting it, I shall avoid being obliged to wy i.ometl»i»g 
like it, cm SkAsisal other ocedsions. 

t Barnet’s Hhitoijy of ins own Time, v«l. ii. p. 313. Lediard’s Idle of 
John, Duke of Marib«oagb,vol ip.94. EetKhinOiraelteci, \'e. 37t>3.. 


Stl 
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declared Sir George Rooke vice-admiral of England, find 
George Churchill, Esq. admiral of the blue, ^ in the room 
of Matthew Aylmer, Esq. afterwards Lord Aylmer; whom 
we have mentioned already, and of whom we shall have 
occasion to speak very honourably hereafter. These 
steps were sufficient to demonstrate the reality of the 
queen’s intentions ; and therefore we have all the reason in 
the world to believe, that her majesty had a very good 
design in placing her consort, George prince of Den- 
mark, t at the head of the admiralty ; though to do this it 
was found requisite to remove the earl of Pembroke, then 
lord high-admiral, who was actually preparing to go to 
sea. It is true, a large pension was offered him ; but his 
lordship answered, with great generosity and public spirit, J 
that however convenient it might be for his private inte- 
rest ; yet, the acceptiijg such a pension was inconsistent 
with his principles; and therefore, since he could not 
have the honour of serving his country in fersok, he 
would endeavour to do it by his bxamfiiE. § 

* London Gioette, No. 3810, 

t Boyer^s Life of Queen Anne, Complete Hist, of Europe for the 
year 1705, p, IS 1. London Gazette, He, 3812. 

I Burners History of his own Time, vol. ii. p. 313. 

§ Tim advancement of the earl of Pembroke to this eminent dig- 
nity of lord high-admiral of England, was not owing at all to coint 
favour ; but merely as I have hinted before, to the expediency of lay- 
ing that board aside, and lodging the power of it in a single hand. 
There were few of onr noliiJity who could have been competitors for 
such an office; and none with justice who could bo prcfeiied to the 
carl of Pembroke. He had much prudence, which tempered great 
vivacity in his constitution, and zeal for the sen ice of Ms country; 
which was very observable in all his actions, though he did not make 
so much shew of it, as others might do in words. He had a steadi- 
ness of mind, not to be shaken by jiower or titles ; and a virtue so 
hesroic, as not either the vices of these, or of worse times could cor- 
rupt^ He showed, on this occasion, his loyalty as well as spirit; for 
tliongh he re&sed a pension, yet, through the course of Imr reign, he 
served the queen wiffitlie same cheerfulness and fidelity, as if he had 
retained Ms post; and therefore, in 1708, when Prince George of Hen- 
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The new lord high-admiral had a council appointed him 
by his connoission^ 'ck. Sir George Kookc, Sir David 
Mitcliell, George Churchill, Esq. and Richard Oiil, Esq. 
who were to assist him with their advice, and also in the 
execution of his office. * How far all this legal, has 
been, and, I believe, ever will remain, very doubtful ; but, 
at that time, no body questioned it, and therefore we shall 
proceed to shew what was done under it; observing, as 
nearly as may be, the order of time in which evenft fell 
out, and that method in relating them, which is most likely 
to set them in a proper point of light, t 
The first expedition in the new reign, was that of Sir 
John Munden, rear-admiral of the rod , which was in- 
tended for intercepting a squadron of French ships, that 
were to sail from the Groyne, in order to carry the new 
viceroy of Mexico to the Spanish West Indies. This 
design was concerted by Ihc^ earl of Pembroke ; and Sir 


\.f>. 
170 i 


mark died, her majesfy restored him to it. A r»ll pi oof of her remov- 
ing him at til is time, from no other motive than tliat of making way 
for her consort, who had been seveial times nieutioned for that high, 
post in the late reign. 

Bttruefs History of Iiis own Time, vol. ii. p. .>13. Oldmixon, 
vok ii. London Gazette, Ko. 3812. 

f It is not easy to find a^eason why, since the illegality of ilim com- 
mission was so qaickly suspected, it should afterwards lie .so long 
asleep, and then be revived again, as soon as complaints wore made 
to parliament of the conduct of the navy, 'fhose ^\lio advised thK 
commission, and those who drew it, eeihdnly \ery miirii to 
blame; and since this is a charge of a high natuie, and against great 
men, I think myself obliged to explain it particularly. As King il- 
liunfs creating a lord liigh-admiral, was a benefit lo the public; so 
Queen Anne’s commission was an iii|«ry to it. Tor, liy appointing 
Prince George of Lciimaik a coiindl, she established again that e^H 
which King William torrk a way; and uhereas, the pow<*r» of the 
lords commissioners of the u<lniiialty uere settled by uti c\pH*ss act 
of paiHament, htre a new board establishe«h vested with hko 
powers; but Ihpse nnlnown the law. uhich could take notice only 
of the lord higli-admiral, notwifhstanding that Ills eouncil ^jts tp- 
pointed by his commisdoii. 
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Jobn was made choice of| on account of the proo& he had 
given of both courage and conduct, as weil as zeal and 
diligence, in the service. He sailed on the twelfth of 
May, 1702, with eight ships of the third rate, the Salis- 
buiy, a fourth mte, and two ftigates ; when he was at sea, 
he communicated his orders to his captains, which hitherto 
had been absolutely secret. On the sixteenth, he found 
him'self on the coast of Galicia ; whereupon he sent the 
Saliibuiy and Dolphin to gain intelligence, in which they 
ftiled. He then sent them a second time, and they 
brought off a Spanish boat and a French bark, with seve> 
ral prisoners, who asserted, that there were thirteen. 
French ships of war, bound from Rochelle to the Groyne; 
and therefore Sir John issued the necessary orders for 
keeping his squadron between them and the shore f that 
he might be the better able to intercept them. These 
orders were issued on the twenty-seventh ; and, the very 
next day, he discovered fourteen sail between cape Prior 
and cape Ortugal, dose under the shore, to whom he 
instantly gave diace; but they" outsailed him very much, 
and got into the Groyne before he could possibly come up 
with them. These dates are settled ftom the minutes of 
the court-martial, which will be hereafter mentioned. 

Upon this he called a council of war, wherein it was 
concluded, that, since the accounts they had received from 
their prisoners agreed perfectly well, and seemed to make 
it clear, that there vfere no less than seventeen of the 
enemy’s ships of war in the harbour, which was strongly 
fortified, and had a narrow and dangerous entrance; it 
was therefore most expedient for them to follow the lattor • 
part of their instructions; by which they were directed, in 
case they could do nothing on the coast of Spain, to repair 
into the Soundings, there to protect the trade, and to give 
notice of their return to the board of admiralty imme- 
diately. This Sir John accordingly did, about the middle 
of June; but then the squadron being much distressed for 
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provisions^ it was found necessary, on Uie twentieth of 
that month, to repair into port. ^ 

The miscarriage of this design tr.ade a very great noise : 
it was discovered that only eight of the twelve ships that 
had been chaced into the Groyne, were men of war, and 
that the rest were only transports : it was also said, that 
Sir John Munden had called off the Salisbury, when she 
was actually engaged with a French man of war ; and 
that he had discharged the prisoners he had taken very 
precipitately. To quash these reports, and to explain the 
whole affair to the world, %vluch is, to be sure, the best 
method in all such cases, the high-adrairal Prince George 
issued his commission for a court-martial, for the trial of 
Sir John Munden, at which several persons of distinction, 
for their own satis&ction, were present 
This court sat on board her majesty’s ship the Queen at xJh 
Spithead, on the thirteenth of J uly, 170S ; where were pre- 
sent Sir Cloudesley Shovel, admiral of the white, presi- 

* Bwrciiefs Naval Historj', p, 610 , ^lierein lie observes, that after 
chacing these fourteen sail into the Groyne, Sir John Munden called 
a council of war, in which lih captains took into consideration; 

** I* ** The intelligence from a person who belonged to a Fieneli 
uicrchant-sliip, from Rochelle, and some Spaniards taken from the 
** shore ; the former affirming, that when he came from HodioUe, lie 
left thciK twelve ships of war in the road, ready to sail to the Croyne 
** with the first fair wind; that one of them had seventy guns, one 
fifty, and all the rest sixty; and that the Fanfison, a fourth rate, 

** taken from us last year, was going thither before them. 

« It. That the Spaniards are very positive the Diikc of Albu- 
querqne was at the Groyiis with two thousand soldiers; and that 
** there were already in that port, three f '>011011 ships of war of fifty 
** guns each, and twelve more expected fmm Kiwhcife ; and siiiae 
** both these accounts so well agreed, and it w'as judged there \iere 
« seventeen ships of war m that port, that the place was so stiongly 
«< fortified, and the passage thereinto very difficult, it was miaai- 
mously determined, that they could not he attempted there with 
« any probability of success; and that, by remaining in the station, 
tliey could not have any prospect of doing service: so that it wav 
judged proper to repair into the Soandmgs hr protecting the trade.^ 
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dent, and the captains following’, viz. Cole, Mjngs, Leake, 
Greenhill, Turvill, Swanton, Good, Maync, Kerr, Clarke, 
Ward, Cooper, Bridges, Maynard, Crow, Littleton, and 
Jlollyman ; who, being all sworn, and having examined 
the several articles exhibited against rear-admiral Mun- 
den, gave their opinion, that he had fully cleared himself 
from the whole matter contained in them ; and, as far as 
it appeared to the court, had complied with his instruc- 
tions, and behaved himself with great zeal and diligence 
in the service. But, notwithstanding this acquittal, it 
was thought necessary"^ to lay him aside, that the strict- 
ness and impartiality of the new administration might the 
better appear, f 

Bishop ‘Burnet indeed charges Sir John Munden roundly 
with stupidity and cowardice; and blames Sir George 
Rooke still more, for having recommended such a man. :|: 

Inllie liondou Gazette, No. 38S5, we find the following article; 
" Windsor, August 9tli. The queen having required the proeecd- 
" ings, upon the trial of Sir .lohn Munden, rear-admiral of the red 
squadron, to be laid before her, and having couhidered all the cir- 
" comstances relating to the expedition to Cornmia; her majesty 
" finding that Sir 3foImt IMnuden has not done his duty pursujint to Ins 
^ iustrnctions, docs not think fit to continue him in her service, and 
has therefore declared her pleasure, that his royal highness the 
** lord high-admiral of England, should iimnediately disihargc him 
from his po>t and conunand in the rojal navy, and his ro^al highness 
has accordingly given the necessary orders for Sec Sir John 
** Munden’s justification of Inmself in a letter to a worthy fiiond, 
dated August Pth, 1702, in the Appendix to the first vol. of the Aimals 
of Queen Anne, p. 5. 

t Complete History of Euiopo for- 1102, p. 273. 
t This is so harsh a charge, tliat I find myself obliged to support it, 
by citing the bishop’s own words, which are tliese : 

Advice was sent o\ei from Holland, of a fieet thaf had sailed 
" from France, and was ordered to call in at the Groyne. Mundeu 
*** was recommended by Rooke, to be sent against this fleet ; bat 
^ though he came up to them, with a aupenour ibree, yet he behaved 
** himself so ill, and so unsuccessfully, that a v’ouneil of war was 
prdered to sit on him. 1’hcy, indeed, acquitted him ; some cx- 
" casing themselves, by saying, limt if they had condemned him, the 
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But Mr. OWiuixoUj vdio was of the same party with the 
l>ishop, is pleased to suggestj that it was not so much for 
any fault he had committed ; but because he was not in ‘ 

Sir George Rooke’s good graces, that Sir John Munden 
was dismissed. ^ For my own part, I am inclined to be- 
lieve what the president and council of war declared upon 
their oaths, that this oflScer did his duty as fer as he pos- 
sibly could ; and it would be a very great satisfaction to 
me, if I could account os well for every miscarriage tiiat 
1 shall be obliged to relate in the course of this work, f 
On the 4th of May, 1702, her majesty declared war a.D* 
against France and Spain t f and I mention it, because this 

punishment was death; whereas, they thought his emus Uo\ved 
** from a want of sense, so lhat it w^onld have been hard to condemn 
him for a defect of that, which nature had not given him. Those 
" who recommended him to the empioyment, seemed to he more in 
fault” But Mr. Secretary Biirehet, uho was belter acquainted 
with all the proceedings cm this afi'air, than the bfsliop could possibly 
be, delivers his judgment in thc-^e words: ** This was a very unlucky 
accident; yet the same misfort*|ne might ha’.e happened to any 
** other good officer as well as Sir John Munden; wdio, to do him 
justice, had, during his long services in the tieet, beiiaved himself 
** with zeal, courage, and fidelifj ; a^ul though hUnself and all the 
captains in his^-^quadron, did unaiumonsly roueludc, that at least, 

« twelve of the fourteen ships \\hit*h tliey chared into the Groyne, 
were men of war, their number agreeing exactly v, jth the intelfi* 

** gcncefroin several persons taken fiv»m the bborc; yet, even in that 
case* it is reasonable to tliinlv, that lie would have given a very 
** good accoimt of this aflair, could he possibly have cojaiis up with 
« them.” Naval History, p. 613. 

^ 01dmix:on*s History of h^nghmd, vol.ii. p. It in very 
markable, that though these two wjiters flatly conlrodicl one another; 
yet they agree i« having each a stroke at Hit George Booke ; btjf as 
their poisons are opposite, so they veiy happily pnuc antidotes to 
each other. 

t Mercure ITistouquc ct Politique pour ruiui^e, 17U2, vol. ii* p. ^01, 

5S34. The truth seems tojlic, his acquittal vias an lud of justii'C, tlio 
removing him a stroke of policy. At the beginniug of flic former 
' war King William rew aided a well-timed temerity. At the u|w<«iiig 
of this Queen Anne punished an ill-timed caution. 

% London Gazette, No. 3807. Complete Histoiy of Europe, for 
im, p. 137. 
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declaration was tliougbt necessary before, the grand fleet 
sailed; the design of which, as far as I am able to 
judge, has been hitherto very imperfectly accounted for. 

The great view of King William, for it was by him 
the Cadiz expedition had been concerted, was, to pre- 
vent the French from getting possession of the Spanish 
West Indies; or, at least, to prevent their keeping them 
long, if they did. With this view he resolved to send a 
grand under the command of the then high-admiral 
the earl of Pembroke, with a body of land forces under 
the command of the duke of Ormond, on board, to make 
themselves masters of Cadiz. By these means, and by the 
help of a squadron he had sent into the West Indies, and 
which was to have been followed by another, as soon as 
Cadiz was taken, he hoped this might be effected; and he 
knew very well, if tins could be once done, an end would 
be put to all the French designs ; and they must be obliged 
to terminate the matter, to the satisfaction, at least, of 
the maritime powers. ^ 

The scheme was undoubtedly very well laid, and the 
secret surprisingly well kept; for though the preparing of 
so great an armament could not be hidden ^ yet the intent 
of it was so effectually concealed, that not only France 
and Spain, but Portugal too, that crown being then in. 
alliance witli France and Spain, had equal cause to be- 
alarmed; which had consequences very favourable to the 
grand diiance in all tliose countries, as will hereafter fully 
appear. In some cases, delay does as much as despatch 
in others. All the maritime provinces in the Spanish and 
French dominions were alarmed ; the Italian states were 
intimidated, in short, it every wliere emboldened those 
who were inclined to the high allies to declare ; and, on 
the other hand, heightened the fearS of those who, but for 
them, would have espoused the interest of King Philip. 

♦ The more tlus scheme is considered^ and the better it is under- 
stood, the more it will be admired. 
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After tlie queen’s accession, Sir George Rooke, a>, we 
observed, was declared admiral of this fleet, vice-admiral, 
and lieutenant of the admiralty of England, and lieute- 
nant of the fleets and seas of this kingdom : the duke of 
Ormond remaiited, as before, general of the land forces; 
and the Dutcjj^having joined the fleet with their squadron, 
which had ijB^its quota of troops on board, the admiral 
hoisted the mHIn flag on board the Royal Sovereign oa 
the 13th of May, 1702; and, on the 1st of June, his royal 
highness the prince of Denmark dined on board the Ad- 
uyral, and took a view of the fleet and army, which waa 
soon in a condition to sail- * Besides Sir George Hooke, 
there were the following flags, viz. Vice-admiral Hopson, 
who carried a red flag at the fcre-top-mast-head of the; 
Prince George ; rear-admiral Pairbonme, vrho carried the 
white at the mizen-top-mast-hcad of the St. George ; and 
rear-admiral Graydon, who carried the blue flag in the 
same manner in the triumph. There were five Outek 
flags, viz. two lieutenant-admirals, two vice-admirals, and 
a rear-admiral. The strength of this fleet consisted ia 
thirty English, and twenty Dutch ships of the line, exclu- 
sive of small vessels and lenders, whidt made in all about 
one bttndred and sixty sail. As to the troops, the English 
consisted of nine thousand six hundred and sixty-three, 
.including officers, and the Dutch of four thousand one 
hundred and thirty eight, in all thirteen thousand eight 
hundred and one. + 

^ Bumefs of Jus Qwn Timof \d, i*u lUiJ, SCO* 

foixon’s History of the 3tuaits, voL u. p, Jiurohofs 
Sjstoi*y, book v. obap. x* Loudon Gaz^Jtto, No* 3810, 38SJ0* See 
also an impartial account of all tjhc inateriril transactions of the j^nd 
Sect and land forces, ftotn their Urst sctliut^ out fiom Spilhead^lcine 
till his grace the dttk<^ of Ormond’s aiiivaJ, at Beat, November 
Ttb> 170S, in which is iuclu^ed a partionfer reiation of the expedition 
sit Cadiz, and the gloiious victory at Vigo, by an ofRccr that was pre-* 
sent in both those actions^ Lomlon, 1T03, 4to. 

t That this was a vety great force, and thaljhe publlo had reason 
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On the 19th of June, the fleet weighed from Spithead, 
and came to an anchor at St. Helen’s. On the 22d, the 
two rear-admirals, Fairbourne and Graydon, were de- 
tached witli a squadron of thirty English and Dutch ships, 
with instructions first to look into the Groyne, and in case 
there were any French ships there, to block them up; but 
if not, to cruisse ten or twelve leagues . off Cape 
Finisterre, till they should be joined by th^pPet. * 

On the 10th of August, the fleet reached the rock of 
Lisbon, where, the next daj, they held a council of war. 
On the 12th, they came before Cadiz, and anchored at 
the distance of two leagues from the city. Sir Thomas 
Smith, quarter-master-genmal, having viewed and sounded 
the shore on the backside of the Isle of Leon, in which 
Cadiz stands, and reported, that there were very conve- 
nient bays to make a descent ; the duke of Ormond vehe- 
mently insisted in a council of war, upon landing in that 
isle, in order to make a sudden and vigorous attack upon 
the town, where the consternation was so great, that in all 
probability the enteiqjrize would have succeeded; but 
several of the council, especially the sea-officers, opposing 
the duke’s motion, it was resolved, that the army should 
first take the fort of St. Catharine, and Port St. Mary, to 
facilitate thereby a nearer approach to Cadiz, t 

to frame sa»g«iiie expectations to tlieraselves, as to its snccess^ all the 
world must allow ; hut, on the other hand, our expectations ought 
never to prejudice us so far, as to resolve not to be satisfied with a just 
account of their disappointment Bishop Burnet sa;^b, that tSir George 
Eooko spoke coldly of the expedition befoie he sailed; and this he 
tells us, to prove tW Sir George intended to do the enemy no hurt 
But the mischief lies here, that Sir George suspected they should do 
no great good, because this expedition was of a doubtful nature ; for, 
on the one hand, they were enjoined to speak to the Spaniards as 
friends ; and, at the same time, were ordered to act against theni as 
foes. . " 

^ Burchefs Naval History, p. 619. 'The Complete History of 
Buropefor ITOS, p. S79. London Gazette, No. 

t GIdmixon's History of the Stuarts, toL ii.^ p. ‘ 290 . Annals of 
-Queen Anne, voh i. p;r9. luondon Gazette, No> 3S42, 3843. 
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The next day, the duke of Ormond sent a trumpet with 
a letter to Don Scipio de Brancacio, the governor, whom 
the duke had known in the Spanish service, in the last 
confederate war: but, in answer, to the letter, inviting 
him to submit to the House of Austria; Brancacio de- 
clared, he would acquit himself honourably of the trust 
that was reposed in him by the king. On the 13th of 
August, the duke of Ormond landed his forces in the bay 
of Bulls, above a mile on the left of »St. Catharine’s fort, 
the cannon of which fired on his men all the while, but 
with little execution, t The first that landed wore twelve 
hundred grenadiers, led by Brigadier Pallant, and the earl 
of Donnegall ; they were obliged to wade to the shore, 
and were all very wet when they reached it In the mean 
time, Captain Juniper in the Lenox, and some English 
and Dutch light frigates, kept firing on the horse that 
appeared near the coast, and they were soon after rcpulsied 
by the English foot. | 

The duke of Ormond, as soon as the troops were 

Tin* reader Mill l»e better saik&ed as to tbh matter^ if be cousiilis 
die collections of Lamherti, tom. ii. p. 251. Vi'hen the duke of Or- 
mond summoned Fort St Catharine, he declared, that if the !?ovemur 
did not accept his terms, he should be hanged, and umiic of Ins sol- 
diers recene quarter. To tliis tlie governor answered with ^Tcat 
spirit and justk'e, **That if* he must he hanged, it was aJl one 1o hiiri, 
whether by the duke of Ormond, or the governor of C&dk; ami 
tiierefcMre, he desired leave to send to him for his orders, Vihicii was 
** refused.*' quick proceedings, instead of diawiisg da* J^pa* 

niards to declare for the JIouso Austila, rendered them averse from 
it. At least, this was Sir George llookc'^ hcntimcul, who did all ho 
eould to serve the common cause -without piovoking the peopk oj 
that country, whom his instruction'^ du eel ed him to pudeet. 

f The Complete History of Europe for 1702, p. <212, Ul:k Burnet, 
vol. ii. London Gazelle, Ko. 15* 

J MercureHistoiique ct Politique, pour raiuiec 1702, vui.ii. p.442. 
The prince of llehse d’Arm>ta(U was the piiueipal nnner of thn ex- 
pedition. He persuaded the miniblcis at ^ ienwa, Umilm^ iuid the 
Hague, having first persuaded him^clft tho Kjmnmrds in gciiurai mice 
zealous for the House of Austria. The consequoirecv bv ih\ inean^ 
made this good, as the duke and tuimiial fmind. 
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landed, sent to summon fort St. Catharine ; but the gover- 
nor replied, he had cannon mounted, with powder and 
ball sufficient to receive him. On the 16th, the whole 
army marched to a camp marked out for them near La 
Rotta, a town within a league of the place, where they 
landed, and from which most of the inhabitants had fled ; 
but strict orders being given against plundering, many of 
them returned; and, had the Spaniards given due atten- 
tion to the duke’s declaration, published at his first com- 
ing on the Spanish coast, they needed not to have been in 
any consternation. 

The duke of Ormond having left a garrison of three 
hundred men in La Kotta, marched, on the 20th of August, 
toward Port St. Mary. Some squadrons of Spanish horse, 
ahont six hundred in number, fired upon the duke’s ad- 
vanced guards, and killed lieutenant-colonel Gore’s horse, 
among the dragoons; but retired on the approach of the 
English grenadiers, of whom a detachment under colonel 
Pierce, of the guards, were sent to take fort St. Catha- 
rine ; which they did, and made a hundred and twen^ 
Spaniards prisoners of war. * The duke entered Port St. 
Mary, attended by most of the general officers, viz. Sir 
Henry Bellasis, lieutenant-general; the earl of Port- 
more, Sir Charles O’Hara, and Baron Spaar, majors- 
general ; Colonel Seymour, Colonel Lloyd, Colonel 
Matthews, Colonel Hamilton, and Colonel Pallant, 
now brigadiers-general : and, notwithstanding the strict 
orders tlie duke had issued against plunder, there was a 
very great firiling in the execution of them ; for which Sir 
Henry Bellasis and Sir Charles O’Hara were put under 
arrest, t When they came to.England, Bellasis was dis- 

• Bomet's IRstorF of his own Time, vol. ii p. SSt. Oldmfacon’s 
History of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. S90. Bnrchet’s Naval History, p. 
eso, 641. 

t Boyer’s Infc of Queen Anne, p. SO. London Gazette, No, 3847. 
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hissed the service; and though O’Hara escaped public, 
he did not priv ate censure. 

Mr. Methuen, her rnajesty^s envoy in Portugal, in a 
letter to the duke of Ormoiid, da^ed August the 1 st, gave 
this wholesome advice concerning the conduct of the 
army: that the point of greatest importance, was, to in- 
sinuate to the Spaniards, and shew by their proceedings, 
that they came not as enemies to Spain, but only to free 
them from Fmn^f and give them assistance to ebtablish 
themselves under the government of the hou^^e of Austria. 

It being found too difficult to approach Cadias while the 
Spaniards were in possession of Matagorda fort, over 
against the Puntal, it was ordered to be attacked, and a 
battery of four pieces of cannon erected against it ; but 
upon every firing, the guns sul^into the sands; and after 
a fruitless attempt, the design was given over, and the 
troops ordered to embark, which was done accordingly, 
with intention to make the best of their way home. ^ The 
Spaniards endeavoured to disturb them in their retreat, 
but with veiy little success ; a detachment of English and 
Dutch troops, under the command of Colonel Fojr, hav- 
ing quickly repulsed them, wilh the loss of a few of their 
horse, who was the most forward in attack; which 
discouraged the rest so much, that few or none of our 
people were lost in getting aboard their ships* t 

• BurclicfsKaval History, p oee, 0^3. The complete History M 
Europe for 1170S, p. 349* London Gajceite, ISo. 38o0, 3838. 

t The tmtiiof the matter was, that the coiifedeiatcs lound Ciwdias 
in a much boiler situation than thc> expected ; them^ehcb worse re* 
ceived than they hoped ; and the genexal oflicer^ so much divide 
m their opuuons; that a letieat was thought inoie advisable than 
any other measure in a council of wai. It Nu Gooige Rookc, betore 
he put to sea, foiemvl^any of the difhcuUies the> then met vvxth , few ^ 
people at this time of the da>, I believe, think hucb a foicsiglita dis- 
credit to him, cither as a sUlesmau or an admual As to his» own 
conduct, he was called to an account for it betoie the house ot lord^; 
and^ as we shall see elsevt here, detended it so w ell, that no nnput ition 
could be fixed upon him. 

von. III. 
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In most of our historians^ the Cadiz expedition if 
treated as not much to the reputation of the nation in 
generalj and of Sir George Rooke in particular. As to 
the disorders at St. Mary, of which we shall hear much 
more in another place, they did not at all affect Sir George 
Rooke, who had nothing to do with them, nor was ever 
charged with them. That be did not pursue with great 
eagerness tlie burning the ships, or destroying the place, 
lias indeed been imputed to him as an act of bad conduct. 
Bishop Burnet charges him with it flatly; and says, that, 
before he went out, he had in a manner determined not to 
do the enemy much hurt ^ I believe this prelate spoke 
as he thought ; hut as to Sir George, 1 am thoroughly per- 
suaded that when he went out, and while he was out, he 
intended nothing more or less, than to obey his in- 
structions. 

The spirit iDf these instructions, we may easily guess 
from the passage in Mr. Methuen’s letter, before cited; 
which veiy fully shews, that this expedition was originally 
concerted on a supposition, that the Spaniards had a 
natural affection for the house of Austria, and would join 
with us in (heir fevour against the French. But in this 
it seems we are mistaken ; and yet it was not thought pro- 
per to make this conclusion too hastily, especially after 
what passed at port St. Mary; which, considering the 
disposition of the nation, might be presumed to have pro- 
voked the Spaniards to a degree not to be appeased by all 
the fine words we gave them in our manifesto, t A can- 
did reader will therefore easily discern the true reason of 
Sir George’s 4 Sondiict. He thought it madness to expose 
the lives of the queen’s subjects, where they might be 
spared to better advantage ; and, therefore, was not over 
fond of burning towns, and cutting throats, to convince 
the Spaniards of our hearty affection for them; which, 

♦ History of iiis^ own Time, \ciL ii. p. 330. 

t The complete History of Europe for iro$, p. ZtG, 
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however, was the language of our declarations and his 
instructions, * Mr. Oldmixon therefore concludes, after 
a candid relation of facts, very justly, and like a man of 
honour, that however the expectations of the nation 
might be disappointed in the Cadiz expedition; yet, there 
was nothing blameable in the conduct, either of the duke 
of Ormond or Sir George Rooke. t Foreign writers do 
the same justice to our commanders, and even such of 
those authors as are visibly in the French interest; so 
that if we decide according to evidence, it is impossible 
for us to join in that clamour, which discontented people 
raised upon this occasion. % 

While the admiral was intent on bringing the fleet and A.D 
forces safely home; Providence put it in his power to do 

^ This is the substance of Sir ©Wge Rooke V defoiice before the 
house of lords who inquired into this affair, and addressed the queen, 
that the duke of Ormond and Sir George Hooke might lay the whole 
transaction before them ; which was done in the beginniiig of the 
next year, and what I have offered in the text, is only to avoid repe- 
titions. A more distinct account of the inquiry wHl afterwards be 
found in the Memoirs of Sir Geoi^e Rooke. 

t History of England, voL ii. p. 292. The reader will observe, 
that I lay hold of every opportunity of doing jiistire to our historians ; 
and therefore, I hope will believe, that whenever I differ with them, 
it is purely out of respect to truth. 

t The French historians say, that the prince of Hesse B’Armstadt, 
whom tlic emperor had appointed general and commandcr-in-^hief of 
such Spaniards as should manifest their fidelity to the hou'jo of Aus- 
tria, did little or no service by the violent memorials which he pub 
fished, filled with persona! reproaches and warm threats againsi inch 
as adhered to King Philip. At first, however, it is admitted, that the 
Spaniards did not shew any great sseal for their new prince ; but alter 
they were provoked by the barbarities committed at tiie port of St. 

Mary, they lost all patience, and ibughi with such bitterness and in- 
dignation, as is scarcely to be expressed. The same histonans say, 
that the duke of Ormond, and his forces, when they attacked Mata- 
gorda fort, were exposed to a prodigious fire from the place, while 
they were able to form no better battery than two field pieces, and 
two small mortars, the giound being so swampy, as not to bear heavy 
artillery. Histoire Mihtaire, touir ia. p. 1*02, Limieres, tom. iii. p, 

!0i* Larrey, tom. iii. p. 
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his cotiwtry a more signal and effectual servicOj than evert 
the taking of Cadiz would have been. Captain Hardy, 
who commanded her majesty's ship the Pembroke, was 
sent to water in liagos bay ; where he understood fi'om 
his conversation with the French consul, who Industrie 
ously sought it in order to boast of their good fortune, 
that they had lately received gTeat news, though he would 
not tell him what it was* * Soon after an express arrived 
from Lisbon, with letters from the prince of Hesse and 
Mr. Methuen ; which, when he was informed they were 
no longer on board the ileet, be refused to deliver,, and 
actually carried them back to Lisbon. In discourse, how- 
ever, be told Captain Hardy, that the galleons, under the 
convoy of a French squadron, put into Vigo the 16th of 
September. Captain Hardy made what haste he could 
with this news to the fleet, with which, however, he did 
not meet until the 3d of October; and even then the 
wind blew so hard, that he found it impossible to speak 
with the admiral till the 6ih, when he informed him of 
what he had heard. + 

Upon this Sir George called a council of war imme*^ 
diately, composed of English and Dutch flag-oflScers, by 
whom it was resolved to sail, as expeditiously as possible, 
to the port of ^^igo, and attack liie enemy. For this pur- 
pose, some small vessels were detached to make a dis- 
cotery of the eneixiy’s force, which was done effectually 
by the Kent^e boat; and the captain understood that 

* Captain Hardy, on his arn^al in Laghiud^ was presented to the 
queen, who ^vas pleaded to confer the honour of linijjrhthood on bini^ 
in eonbidemtion of his good serf icc, lu gaining and giving to Admiral 
ilookc the intelligence, which was the ocoahiim ofthe great succq.ss 
at Vigo, London Gasset te, No. S830. 

t Memoires poui rhistoire d'hkpdgiie, par le maiHjuia de St Phi- 
iippe, \oK i p. 1B5. Ihis bad hehav ionr had a terrible efcct, for it 
gave th^ Spamaids an idea. Hut they were to have to do with an im- 
pious diunkeii, and debauclied people, tuthoat morals, and witliout 
diseipline. 
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Mens, Chateau-Renault’s squadion of French mcn-rf* 
ivar, and the Spanish galleons^ were all in that harbour; 
butj the wind blowing a storm, drove the fleet to the 
northward as far as Cape Finisterre, and it came not be- 
fore the place till the llthof October. The passage 
into the harbour was not above three quarters of a mile 
over, with a battery of eight brass, and twelve iron guns 
on the north side; and, on the south, was a platform of 
t%venty brass guns, and twenty iron guns, as also a stone 
fort, with a breast-work and deep trench before it, ten 
guns mounted, and five hundred men in it. There was, 
from one side of +he harbour to the other, a strong boom 
composed of ships-yards and top-nmsts, fastened together 
with three-inch-rope, very thick, and underneath with 
hausers and cables. The top^ehain at each end was 
moored to a seventy-gun ship, the one was called the 
Hope, which had been taken ftom the English, and the 
other was the Bourbon, t Within the boom were moored 
five ships, of between sixty and seventy guns each, with 
their broadsides fronting the entrance of the passage, so 
as that they might fire at any ship that came near the 
boom, forts, and platform. $ 

^ After reading this accoimt, it must siirpiize any man to hear, that 
Bishop Burnet charges the admiral with w’ant of diligence, neglect of 
duty, and a disl ikjp to this service ; when nothing can be plainer, than 
that he acted thioughoiit the wliolc of this business, uith all Imaglna- 
Me vigour ; and that, if he had been Inclined to do othenvise, he had 
the fairest opportunities that could possibly ha\e ofered, for avoiding 
or delaying the attack. 

t Quincy Ifistoire Militaire de iiouis XIV* tom* iii. p. 717. Mar- 
quis de Santa-Crnss Kcflcctioius, MiUtaires et PolUtqttcs, tom. vlfi. p. 
93, 94. Memoires pour servir a fllisfoirc dTspagne, par Ic Marquis 
dc St* Philippe, voL i, p* 201—^109. 

t Tlio French writers aie %ery copious in their description of tlio 
measuft s taken by tlie French admual foi the defence of the fleet ; 
and indeed, it must bo allowed that the disposition uaa as good as 
the place would admit. The Count de Cimteau-Eeuaiilt was a veiy 
gallant «md experienced o0icer ; and if, as these writers say, Iun repu- 
tation was heightened by this aeddeiit* then it platiib pnnos* that 
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The admirals removed the flags from the great ships 
into third rates, the first and second rates being all too 
big to go in. Sir George Rooke 'vrent otit of the Royal 
Sovereign into the Somerset ; Admiral Hopson out of the 
Prince George into the Torbay ; Admiral Fairbourne out of 
the St. George intothe Essex;: and Admiral Gray don out 
of the Triumph into the Northumberland. A detachment 
of fifteen English, and ten Dutch men-of-war, with all 
their fire-ships, frigates, and bomb-vessels, were ordered 
to go upon the service, 

The duke of Ormond, to facilitate this attack, landed 
on the south-side of the river, at the distance of about 
six miles from Vigo, two thousand five hundred men; 
then Lord Shannon at the head of five hundred men, at- 
tacked a stone fort at the entrance of the harbour, and 
having made himself master of a platform of forty pieces 
of cannon ; the French governor, Mons. Sozel, ordered 
the gates of the place to be thrown open, with a resolu- 
tion to have forced his way through the English troops. 
But thoiigh there was great bravery, yet there was but 
very little judgment in this action ; for his order was no 
sooner obeyed, than the grenadiers entered the place 
sword in hand, and forced the garrison, consisting of 
Frenclfet and Spaniards, in number about three hundred and 

etir officers acted as well as men could be expected to act, Histoire 
Militaire, tom. iii. p, 717- Rapin Thoyras continued, tom. xi, p. 487* 
Memoires llistoriques, ct Cbrouologiques* 

* It is perfectly clear from the manner of making tliis attack, that 
Sir George Rooke had the honour of Ms country as much at heait as 
any man could have ; and it is very strange, that among so many ob- 
servations, no body should take notice of the great prudence shewn in 
the forming this disposition; and the courage and alaciity of the 
admirals in quitting the large ships, that they might have a share iu 
the danger, as well as in the reputation of this acli<*n. If it had mis- 
carried, we should have had reflections enough on the admiiars mis- 
takes m this matter, and, methmks, it is a little hard to puss in silence 
this extraordumry mark of his condnet, and leave it to be commended 
as It is by the Dutch histmjuiih onh ; as if they alone knew how to 
value merit, and we wore concenicd only to lesson and to traduce it 
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fifty, to surrender prisoners of war* This was a con* 
quest of the last importance, and obtained much sooner 
than the enemy expected ; who might otherwise have pre* 
vented it, since they had in the neighbourhood a body of 
at least ten thousand men, under the command of the 
Prince of Brabangon. It was likewise of prodigious con-* 
sequence in respect of the fleet, since our ships would 
have been excessively galled by the fire from that plat- 
form and fort, f 

As soon, therefore, as our flag was seen flying from the 
place, the ships advanced ; and Vice-admiral Hopson in 
the Torbay, crowding all the sail he could, ran directly 
against the boom, broke it, and tlieu the Kent, with the 
rest of the squadron, English and Dutch, entered tlie 
harbour. The enemy made a prodigious fire ppon them, 
both from their ships and batteries on shore, till the latter 
wms possessed by our grenadiei^ ; who seeing the execu- 
tion done by their guns on the fleet, behaved with incre- 
dible resolution. In the mean time, one of the enemy’s 
fire-ships had laid the Torbay on board, and had cer- 
tainly burnt her, but that luckily the fire-ship bad a great 
quantity of snuiff on board, which extinguished the fiames 
when she came to blow up : yet the vice-admiral did not 
absolutely escape. Her fore-top-mast was shot by the 
board ; most of the sails burnt or scorched; the fore-yard 
consumed to a coal ; the larboard shrowds, fore and aft, 
burnt to the dead eyes; several ports blown off the hin- 
ges; her larboard-side entirely scorched; one hundred 

♦ The duke of Ormond, thon^jh lame of the jcout, marched all the 
way through bad roads, at tlie head of the troops* I<r>rd Viscotmi 
Shannon who commanded the attack, diHtIngulshed himself exceed- 
ingly, and all the officei*s ami foic^ in general, behaved with the ut- 
most spirit and infiepidity. 

t*Thc French writers sa3% that at the ISrsl appearance of the duke 
of Ormond's greiindiVi‘s, the KpHiilsh militia, threw down tlieir arms, 
and fled; and they likewise a<lmir, that they forced their way on the 
opening the gate, as is asserted in our account** 
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and fifteen men killed and drowned; of wliom about sixty 
jumped overboard, as soon as they were grappled by tlie 
fire-ship. The vice-admiral, when he found her in this con- 
dition, went on board the Monmouth, and hoisted his flag 
there. 

In the mean time. Captain William Bokenham, in the 
Association, a ship of ninety guns, lay with her broadside 
to the battery, on the left of the harbour, which was soon 
disabled; and Captain Francis Wyvill, in the Barfleur, a 
ship of the same force, was sent to batter the fort on the 
other side, which was a very dangerous and troublesome 
service; since ,the enemy’s shot pierced the ship through 
andihrough, and for some time he durst not fire a gun, 
because our troops were between him and the fort ; but 
they soon drove the enemy from their post, and then the 
struggle was*between the French firing, and our men en- 
deavouring to save their ships and the galleons. In this 
dispute the Association had her main-mast shot, two men 
killed ; the Kent had her fore-mast shot, and the boat- 
swain wounded; the Barfleur had her main-mast shot, 
two men killed, and two wounded; the Mary had her 
bowsprit shot. + Of the troops there were only two lieu- 
tenants and thirty men killed, and four superiour officers 
wounded; a very inconsiderable loss, considering that the ‘ 
enemy had fifteen French men-of-war, two frigates, and 
a fire-ship, burnt, sunk, or taken ; as were also seventeen 
galleons. As for the particulars of the enemy^s loss, and 

♦ Bnrcbers Naval Histor 5 % p, mt* Complete History of Europe " 
for iro^, p. 388. OIdmixol^^s Histoid of the Stuarts, yol. iL p, ^^91. 

t It is veiy apparent from this account, that the action was ex- 
tremely warm, and that nil who were concerned in it, did their duty ; 
and if we consider how many attempts of the same kind failed in the 
former rei^n, and how small a loss this great action was at- 
ohieved, we shall be satiMied that all our admirals dcj^eried the high- 
est commendations. 
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of what we gained by this great victoiy, they are ac- 
counted for at the bottom of the pngcJ 
This event gave a great deal of trouble to the Paris 
gazetteer: when he first spoke of gthis misfortune he 
affirmed, that all the plate was carried on shore, and 
secured; and that we had five men of war sunk in the 
attack. Afterwards he retracted the first part of the tale, 
and owned that a little silver was taken ; but then he 
added, that nine of our ships w’ere wrecked in their return, 
and all their men lost : W'hich shews how great an impres- 
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were fukezi by the Englhli. and tire by tiie Batch, who 
ink n\. As to the wealth on boaid the we never had any 

e\act uecouiit of it It is certain, timt the Spanish and French fibipm 
hud been tnent^-ti^e days inTijro harbour, before the confederates 
arn\ed there; in which time they disembarked the best part of the 
plate and nch goods, and sent them up the country* The galleons 
had on board, when they airived, Uveuty millions of pieces of eighty 
i><‘sides nicuduindjacc, ^shkh wa?* Ihoiight of equal value. Of the 
silver, fourteen millions were saved ; of the gooih about five. Fear 
millions of plate were di stroked, \iith ten millions of merchandize ; 
and about two UiiUions In silver, md fite i» goods, were brought 
awa> h} the FiUglKIt and Daieh. 
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sion this los^ made on those who had the direction of this 
Gazette. Father Daniel gives a pretty fair account of 
this mattery and a late French historian very candidly 
owns, that by tliis iShw the naval power of France was so 
deeply wounded, as that she never recovered it daring 
the war. ^ 

There were certain circumstances attending this success 
at Vigo, which heightened its lustre not a little. Our 
statesmen had all along kept their eyes upon the galleons, 
and had actually fitted out a squadron on purpose to inter* 
cept them, under the command of Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 
Orders likewise had been sent to Sir George Rooke, by 
the earl of jNottinghara, which never reached him ; and 
after all their precautions, Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s sqoa* 
dron would scarcely have been strong enough to have 
undertaken so dangerous an enterprize. Yet Bishop 
Burnet, not at all dazzled with the brightness of this 
exploit, tells us, that Sir George Rooke performed this 
service very unwillingly, and did not make the use of it he 
might have done; in which, no doubt, he was imposed 
upon, since the fact, upon which he grounds it, is certainly 
felse.+ 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel arrived on the sixteenth of Octo- 
ber, as the troops were embarking; and the admiral left 
him at Vigo, with orders to see the French men of war, 
and the galleons that we had taken, and that were in a 

♦ See the complete Hisfcry of Buropc, for the year ITCfet, p. SOI. 

f If Sir George Rooke had been so negligent as the bishop makes 
him^ we had ceitainly ne\er beard of the Spanish fleet at Tigo at all ; 

though the bishop says, that the admiral sent to none of the ports, 
whereas expresses weie sent to them all from Lisbon; jet the matter 
of fact is clearly this, that Sir Geoige sent Captain Hardy to Lagos- 
bay, and there he met with the only express that was sent from Lisbon ; 
m that here we have a charge,' not only without proof, but directly in 
the teeth of proof. Burchefs Naval History, p.629. Bmmfs His- 
tory of his own Time, vol ii. p. Oldmlxon’s History of the 
Stuarts, vol il p. S91, Annals of Queen Anne, vot i p. 134^, 135^ 
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condition to be brongbt to England^ carefully rigged, and 
properly supplied with men. He was likewise directed to 
burn such as could not be brought home, and to take the 
best care he could to prevent embezzlements : and, having 
appointed a strong squadron for this service, the admiral, 
with the rest of the fleet, and one of the Spanish galleons, 
sailed home, and arrived in the Downs, on the seventh of 
November, 170*2 ; whence the great ships were, about the 
middle of the month, sent round to Cliatham. ^ 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel, in the course of a week, put the 
French men of war, and other prizes, into the best condi« 
tion possible 5 took out all the lading from a galleon, 
which was made prize by the Mary ; and brought along 
with him the Darlmouth, which bad been taken from us 
in the kjit war, and was now made prize by Captain Wy* 
vill ; but as there was another ship of that name in the 
navy, this prize was called the Vigo. He also took out 
of the French ships that were run on shore, fifty brass 
guns, and brought off sixty more from the forts and batte* 
ries ; after which on tlie twenty-fourth of October, he set 
fire to the ships he could not bring away. Tlie next day, 
be left Vigo ; but it proving calm, he anchored in the 
channel between that port and Bayonne, where. he sent 
several prisoners on shore with a flag of truce, and had 
our men re|urned in their stead. + 

On the twenty-seventfr<!if October, he liks again under 
sail, intending to have passed through the north channel; 
but the wind taking him short, he was obliged to pg» 
through that which lies to the south, where the galleo**^ 
Udiich was the Monmouth’s prize, struck upon a rockj^igid 

Colttinna Bostrata» p. 275. Boyer’s Lif«f of Queen AiAm, p» $t 
London Gaa»;tte, No 3860. 

t This squadron sailed from Spithead, the 29tli ef September, 1702. 
Sir Oeoixe Rqeke airivcd in the Bovrus. November 7th; and Sir 
Cloudesley sailed the 25th of October^ from and arrived on the 
loth of November^ off tlm Xsle of W ight Sec the London 
No 3861. 
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foundered; but there being severed frigates on each side 
of her, all her men were saved except two. He was the 
very same day joined by the Dmgon, a fifty-gun ship, 
commanded by Captain Holyman, which had been at- 
tached by a French man of war of much greater force, and' 
the captain and twenty-five men killed; but his lieutenant 
fought her bravely, and at last brought her s^fe into the 
fleet. In their passage they had extreme b^d weather, 
and though the Nassau bad the good fortune to make a 
very rich prize, which was coming from Morlaix; yet 
that vessel foundered the next morning, and the weathe; 
was then so bad, that the squadron separated, every ship 
shifting for itself; though all had the good luck to ge> 
safe to England, but in a very shattered condition. * 

A.D. We have now attended the grand fleet throughout the 
^hole expedition, and are next to mention what was per- 
formed by several detachments made for particular ser- 
vices. .A roong these the squadron commanded by Captain 
John Leake, claims the first notice. On the twenty- 
fourth of June, 1702, .he received instructions from his 
royal highnew, to pro^;eed to Newfoundland, with a mall 
squadron, in order to'pifptect the trade, annoy the ewmy, 
and bring the homeward-bound ships under his convoy. 
He sailed' in pursuance of these instructions, and arrived 
in Plymouth Sound, on the twenty-second of July; where, 
having gained ^ best intelligence he could,** as to the 
state of our own afiairs, and of those of the enemy, he so 
effectually pursued the design on which he came thither, 
thaCby the end of Ootober he found himself ready to pro- 
ceed wiih the homeward-bound ships Ah' England, having 
taken twenty-nine sail of the enepy, and burnt two. Qf 
these, three were lad^n with" salt; twenty-five with fish; 
and one from Martinlco witii saga|; and molasses ; eight 

• Sfee the London Gazette, No. SSes, 386S, wheae it is said, that 
the Kmainder of the fleet came in, under the «»inmant! of .Sir Stafford 

Fairhone, 
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of which fell into the hands of the Exeter, nine were taken 
by the Medway, four by tlic Moata'^ue, as in^iny the 
Litchfield, three by the Charlcs-aalley, and one by the 
Reserve. Bewdes w!tich, he burnt and destroyed all the 
fishing-boats aad stages, &.c, at Trepassy, St. Mary, Co- 
lonet, Great and Little St. Lawrence, and the inland of 
St. Peter, at the entrance of Fortune-bay ; being all very 
considerable establishments of the French in Newfound- 
land, and of the greatest importance for carrj ing on their 
fishery there, and breeding their seamen. aU the latter of 
these places, there was a small fort of eiv guns, which he 
totally demolished : after all which extraordinary success, 
he sailed home safely, though the weather was bad; and 
arrived with the squadron under his command at Ports- 
mouth, on the tenth of November in the same year. * 

In this, as in the former war, nothing gave us or the 
Dutch more disturbance, than the expeditions made from 
time to time by the French ships at Dunkirk, where this 
year they bad a small squadron under the command of the 
fiimous Monsieur de Pointis. This induced hU rojal 
highness to equip a particular squadron under the com- 
mand of Commodore Beaumont, which had orders in the 
latter end of the month of dune, to sail to the mouth of 
that port, to keep the French ships fr6m coming out. 
The States-general had, for the same purpose, a much 
stronger squadron, under the commani ©f Kear-admirsd 
Yanderduflen, tbr reasons of great importance, as they 
apprehended; though it afterwards appeared, that the 
French kept seven or eight ships there purely to ahmse 
us and the Dutch, and to keep us in perpetual motion, 
•iiccording to the informations we had here, the Fronch 
were sometimes said to have a design of inlereeptiog oar 
homeward-bound ships from Sweden aqd Russia; arasord- 
ing to others, they meditated a descent Upon Scotland ; and 


* Uec the liundon Gazette, No.9h6t 
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a great deal of pains and expense it cost us, to guard 
against both these designs. *■ 

On the other hand, the Dutch, who always piqued them- 
selves on having the best and earliest intelligence, were 
thoroughly satisfied, that the Dunkirk squadron was not 
intended to attack us, but them ; and, that the true scheme 
of the French was, to make a descent upon Zealand ; to 
which purpose they had likewise information, that a body 
of eight thousand land-forces were assembled near Ostend. 
Full of apprehensions on this account, they re-inforced 
their squadron before Dupkirk to eighteen men of war of 
the line, and sent Vice-admiral Evertzen to command it. 
This o65cer found himself so strictly tied up by his in- 
structions, that he could not afford any assistance to our 
commodore, when, in pursuance of orders from home, he 
sent to demand it. However, after several months fruit- 
less attendance, and frequent informations given to the 
earl of Nottingham, that the French were at sea, and 
gone here and gone there ; it appeared at last, that Com- 
modore Beaumont had been all the while in the right, 
who affirmed in his letters, that they never stirred out of 
the harbour. + 

It may not be amiss to observe here, that, in the begin- 

« 

^ The Present State of Europe for ITOS, p. 31T. 

t Burchefs Kaval History, p. 635. Memoirs of John du Bart. p. 
315. London Gazette, No. S85T. In all probability, the French 
tUemselifes were the authors of these pieces of fal<e intelligence, on 
purpose to alarm us and our allies, and to keep up the reputation of 
this fornndable squadron. Thus much indeed was true, that the 
people in Scotland were in a great measure disaffected, and the 
French, from time to time, promised them assistance ffoin Dunkirk ; 
hut die condition of their maiine was such, as did not enable them to 
undertake any thing of importance ; and indeed the whole strength of 
the Dunkirk squadron was altogh&er insufficient for performing any 
^ the enteiprizes that it was supposed to be designed for. In this, 
therefore, lay the errour of our ministry, diat they had not proper inte^ 
gence as to the force of that squadron, for this would have rendered 
it hnpossMe fm to have been played upon as they were. 
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ning of 1702, died the famous John du Bart. He was a 
native of Dunkirk, as some say, though others alledge that 
he was born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, but being carried 
over a child, was bred up from his infancy in the sea* 
service at Dunkirk.* This is certain, that his mother 
was an English woman, and that he spent the first part of 
his life in the English and Dutch service; but having 
nothing but his merit to recommend him, he obtained very 
little preferment; which disgusted him so much, that, 
upon the breaking out of the former war, he entered into 
the service of France, and rose there to the|fommand of 
the Dunkirk squadron ; in which post he rendered himself 
sufliciently terrible to the English and Dutch, by taking 
more of their ships, than almost all the other French pri- 
vateers together, t 

He was succeeded in command by the Sieur Pointis, 
who had taken Carlhageiia, and whom the French there* 
fore thought it proper to reward ; though it is certain he 
had not either the industry or the capacity of his prede- 
cessor. But if he had nothing but the instance of this 
year’s trouble and expense, in which no less than thirty 
English and Dutch ships were emplojed in watching the 

• See the complete Hist, of Europe, for the year 1702, p. 480, 481. 

t This Du Bart performed most of his great exploits by mere dint 
of knowledge. He derived from nature a wonderful genius for mari- 
time affairs, and improved this by a steady application to them. His 
perfect acquaint ance with all the coasts, enabled him to perform 
wonders ; because he, genemlly speaking, had to do with men much 
inferlour to himself in this kind of sklii. He was besides, a most excel- 
lent seaman, and neva trusted to the care of others, what it was in 
his power to sec done liimself. By this moans, he kept ids ships con- 
stantly clcan^and in readiness to go to sea whenever an opportmiify 
ofiered; and his sagacity and success placed him so high in the 
esteem of Louis XIT« that he generally made choice him for the 
execution of the most didicult enterpiisses undeHaken dtxrlag his 
reign ; such as the convoying the prince of Conti to Poland, and the 
escorting: the transports for the intended descent on England, in 
1697. 
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Dunkirk squadron ; it would be sufficient to shew the ab- 
solute necessity of keeping that port in its dismantled 
situation, and never permitting the French to gain by 
plunder, the effects of other people’s industry ; for it is 
impossible any slight commerce carried on there, in times 
of tranquillity, can make the maritime powers the least 
amends for the risk they must run, on the breaking out of 
a war, should this port ever be restored, and left in that 
condition at a peace. 

I am now to speak of Admiral Benbow’s expedition to 
the West ladies, and of his unfortunate death, the memory 
of which 1 could, for the honour of my country, wish 
should be buried in oblivion ; but since that is impossible, 
I shSlU give the fairest and fullest account of the matter that 
I am able; having taken all the pains that I pobsibly 
could, to be perfectly informed of every circumstance re- 
lating to that affair ; and shall be particularly careful to 
^ avoid concealing truth on the one side, and no less atten- 
tive not to exaggerate it on the other. We have already 
mentioned the cause and the manner of Admiral Benbow’s 
putting to sea with his squadron, which consisted of two 
third, and eight fourth rates. 

He arrived at Barbadoes on the 3d of November, 1701, 
from whence he sailed to examine the state of the French, 
and of our own Leeward-islands. He found the former 
in some confiision, and the latter in so good a state of de- 
fence, that he did not look upon himself under any neces- 
* sity of staying, and therefore sailed to Jamaica. + There 

♦ I hinttlus, the rather because some people hatre laid a great stress 
on our coimnme, by means of that port, vthich, they would have us 
believe, turns in the main more to our adv aniage, than to that of the 
French. It 4 ® certain, however, that such as are of this opinion, have 
little acquaintance with the maxitfis of the French government, or the 
attenljon that the present French ministry pay to things of this na- 
ture 5 there being perhaps no natiop in tlie world where nicer inqui- 
ries are made into whatever regards commerce, 

t See the iondon Gazette 3862 , where it is said, that all the sea- 
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he received advice of two French squadrons having ar- 
rived in the West Indie^^, which alarmed the inhabitants 
of that island and of Barbadoes very much. After taking 
care, as far as his strength would permit, of both places, 
he formed a desigh of attacking Petit Guavas; but, before 
he could execute it, he had intelligence that Monsieur 
Ducasse was in the neighbourhood of Hispaniola, with a 
squadron of French ships; having an intent to settle the 
assiento in favour of the French, and to destroy the 
English and Dutch trade for negroes. 

Upon this he detached Rear-admiral Whet«tone in pur- 
suit of him, and on the lltli of July, 1702, he sailed from 
Jamaica, in order to have joined the rear-admiral: but 
Laving intelligence that Ducasse was expected at Leo- 
gane, on the north-side of Hispaniola, he plied for that 
port, before which he arrived on the 2Tth. Not far from 
the town he perceived several ships at anchor, and one 
under sail, who sent out her boat to discover his strength, 
which coming too near was taken ; from the crow of which 
he learned, that there were six merchant ships in the port, 
and that the ship they belonged to was a man of war of fifty 
guns, which the admiral pressed so hard, that the captain, 
seeing no probability of escaping, ran the ship ashore, and 
blew her up. On the 28th the admiral came before the 
own, where he found a ship of about eighteen guns hauled 
under their fortifications, which however did not hinder 
his burning her. The rest of the ships had sailed before 
day, in order to get into a better harbour, Cul de Sac, 
but some of our ships, between them and that port took 
three of them, and sunk a fourth. The admiral, after 
alarming Petit Guavas, which he found it impossible to 

men, as well as the admiral and officers, v;ere well acc«stom<^d to 
that clunate, that tho> wem in vcr\ good healtlx, and not aboie ten 
men sjck in the hospital. See also Bmehers Na\al History, book t. 
and the Complete Histoi\ ol* Europe for the appendix. Ai^nab 

of Queen Anae,vol. i. p. 143. 
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attackj sailed for Donna Maria Bay, where he continued 
till the lOtli of August: when, having received advice, 
that Monsieur Ducasse was mailed for Cartliagena, and 
from thence was to sail to Portu-Bello : he resolved to 
follow him, and accordingly sailed that day for the Spanish 
coast of Santa Martha. ^ 

On the 19th in the evening, he discovered near that 
place, ten sail of tall ships to the westward : standing 
toward them, he found the best part of thent to be French 
men-of-war ; upon this he made the usual signal ibr a line 
of battle, going away with an easy sail, that his sternmost 
ships might come up and join them, the French steering 
along-shore under their top^sails. Their squadron con* ** 
sisted of four ships, from sixty to seventy guns, with one 
great Dutch-built ship of about thirty or forty ; and there 
was another full of soldiers, the rest small ones, and a 
sloop. Our fi'igates a-stern were a long time in coming 
up, and the night advancing, the admiral steered along- 
side of the French ; but though he endeavoured to near 
them, yet he intended not to make any attack, until the 
Defiance was got a-breast of the headmost. 

Before he ooulcl reach that station, the Falmouth, which 
was in the rear, attempted the Dutch ship, the Windsor 
the ship a-breast of her, as did also the Defiance; and soon 
after, the vice-admiral himself was engaged, having first 
received the fire of the ship which wus opposite to him ; 
but the Defiance and Windsor stood no more than two 
or three broadsides, before they luft out of gun-shot, inso- 
much that the two sternmost ships of the enemy lay upon 
the admiral, and galled him very much ; nor did the ships 

* Momirc IILtorique et Folirique, 1702, p. 657, ’^\here time is a 
very exact account of bih pl-ocecdinsj^s, 'while on ^be coast of IlKpa- 
niola. Sec also an accoiint of the proceedings of Vlcc-admiial 

how, in the West Indies, id the Complete Histoiy ofRiuope, for 
year 1702, drawn up fiom his on a journal, p, 515. Londoa Carotid 
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in the rear come up to his assistance with that diligence 
which might h:i\e been expected. From four o'clock 
until night the figlit continuedj and though the^ then left 
off firing, yet the admiral kept them company ; and being 
of opinion, that it might be better for the ser\ ice if he 
had a new line of battle, and led himself ou all tacks, he 
did so, and the line of battle then stood thus: 


Guns. 

The Hirda Viee-adamal Heubow und Captain I* oj* 70 

The Beliaiiee Caplaiu Hiehaid Kiihy 64 

The Grceiivi icii Captain C<m jht W ade ^4 

The Fnbj C’aptain <»eo*^e Uulbia -IS 

The Peiideiuns ( ’aptani Thomas Hudson i8 

The Wimisor Captum John Constable <10 

The Falmouth Captuiu Sairiuel > inrent 4B 

On the 20th, at day-break, he found himself veiy near 
the enemy, itli only the Ruby to asn^t him, the rest of 
the ships 1) ing three, four, or five miles a-steriu They 
had but little wind, and though the admiral was' within 
gun-shot of the enemy, yet the latter so civil as not to 
fire. About two in the afternoon, the sea-broe/'' began to 
blow, and then the enemy got into a line, making what 
sail they could : and the rest of the ships not coming up, 
the admiral and the Ruby plied them with cUace-guns, 
and kept them company all the next night, t 

Biircbct’s Vavnl UbtoiT. p. ColuTuna Ilostrata, p. 201. 
Oidmixim’s Uh^imy of the Stuaits, vol H. p. 308. 

t Tloaor it app<‘njs, that if thr Hiiby had (V'seitrcl Admiial Ben* 
buw witb tlic rest, be euuld Iuim* <loiie iioUiin^ ; but imi&l bait been 
oblisfed to return t»i Janixlt'si, whleb was vilmt his captains aimed at: 
nnd if this could have be<*a eflocted. llic> bad in all pnM>iIit 3 car- 
ried ibeii point, and the whole blaim* bad been Ibrouti upon tbo 
admiial; which sufiicicuUj demondialis the incut of the rcntlcjuaa 
who commanded the viz. Sir Gcot{»e \\ altoii, who ba !, how- 

ever, been tampered with in his turn by the t»ihei f aplnius ; but 
when he came to hr hotter, and to consider the luattei bcltei, dis- 
charged his dnty as be(‘anK‘ iiiiu. 
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On the 21st, the admiral was on the quarter of the 
second ship of the enemy’s line, within point-blank shot; 
but the Ruby being a-head of the same ship, she fired at 
her, as the other ship did likewise that was a-head of the 
admirah The Breda engaged the ship that first attacked 
the Ruby, and plied her so warmly, that she was forced to 
tow off. The admiral would have followed her, but the 
Ruby was in such a condition that he could not leave her* 
During this, engagement, the rear ship of the enemy’s was 
a-breast of the Defiance and Windsor, but neither of those 
ships fired a single shot. ^ On the 22d, at day-break, the 
Greenwich was five leagues a-stern, though the signal for 
battle was never struck night or day; about three in the 
afternoon the wind came southerly, which gave the enemy 
the weather-gage. + 

On the 2.*Jd, the enemy was six leagues a-head, and 
the great Dutch ship separated from them. At* ten, the 
enemy tacked with the wind at E. N. E. the vice-admiral 
fetched point-blank within a shot or two of them, and each 
gave the other his broadside. About noon they recovered 
from the enemy a small English ship, called the Anne 
galley, which they had taken off the rock of Lisbon. The 
Ruby being disabled, the admiral ordered her for Port 
Royal. The rest of the squadron now came up, and the 
enemy being but two miles off, the brave admiral was in 
hopes of doing something at last, and therefore continued 
to steer after them ; but bis ships, except the Falmouth, 
were soon a-stern again ; at twelve, the enemy began to 
separate, f 

* Boyer’s Life of Queen Amie, p. 48, 40. Mercure Histori<jne et 
Politique, tom. xxxiv. p. SIO, 211. Admiral Benbow’s Journal. 

t See BiirchefiS Nav^ History, and the account of the proceeding:* 
of Vice-admiral Beubow, from which, indeed, most of the other ac- 
counts are lransenbe<f. 

t In thin, all the accounts wo hnve, as’ree; and nothing can bo 
plainer than that, if these captains had now returned to their duty^ 
MiQ'it of Dara>.>»e's sqiiadron must have tahen. 
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On the 24tb, about two in the morning, they came up 
within call of the sternmost, there being then very little 
wind. The admiral fired a broadside with double round 
below, and round and partridge aloft. At three o’clock, 
the admiral’s right leg was shattered to pieces by a chain* 
shot, and he was carried down ; but he presently ordered 
his cradle on the quarter-deck, and continued the fight till 
day. Then appeared the ruins of the enemy’s ship of 
about seventy guns; her main yard down and shot to 
pieces, her fore-top-sail-yard shot away, her mizen-mast 
shot by the board, all her rigging gone, and her sides 
bored to pieces. The admiral soon after discovered the 
enemy standing toward him with a strong gale of wind. 
The Windsor, Pendennis, and Greenwich, a*head of the 
enemy, came to the leeward of the disable ship, fired 
their broadsides, passed her, and stood to the southward : 
then came the Defiance, fired part of her broadside, when 
the disabled ship returning about twenty guns, the Defiance 
put her helm a-weather, and ran away right before the 
wind, lowered both her top-sails, and ran to the leeward 
of the Falmouth, without any regard to the signal of 
battle* ^ 

The enemy seeing the other two ships stand to the 
southward, expected they would have tacked and stood 
towards them, and therefore they brought their heads to 
the northward. But when tliey saw those ships did not 
tack, they immediately bore down upon the admiral, and 
ran between their disabled ship and him, and poured in 
all their shot, by which they brought down his main-top- 
lail-yard, and shattered his rigging very much ; none of 
the other ships being near him, or taking the least notice 

♦ It was upon full evidence of this fact, that Captain Kirby, whom 
the Gazette calls Kirkby, 'v^as condemned for cowardice, thoiij^hon 
other occasions he had behaved well. It was generally supposed, 
that he was the author of this scheme; at he was charged with 
being so, 1^ Wade and Constable. 
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of Ijis signals, tliough Captain Fog ordered two guns to be 
fired at the ships a-head, in order to put them in mind of 
their duty. The French, seeing things in this confubion, 
brought to, and lay by their own disabled ship, re-rnanned 
and took her into tow. The Breda’s rigging being much 
shattered, she was forced to lye by till ten o’clock ; and, 
being by that time refitted, the admiral ordered his cap- 
tain to pursue the enemy, then about three miles to the 
leeward, his liiie-of-battle signal out all the while ; and 
Captain Fog, by the admiral’s orders, sent to the other 
captains, to order them to keep the line, and behave like 
men. Upon this Captain Kirby came on board the admiral, 
and told him, “ That he had better desist ; that the French 
were very strong ; and that from what was past, he 
might guess he could make nothing of it.” * 

The brave Admiral Benbow, more surprized at this lan- 
guage, than he would have been at the sight of another 
French squadron, sent for the rest of the captains on 
board, in order to ask their opinion. They obeyed him 
indeed, but were most of them in Captain Kirby’s way of 
thinking ; which satisfied the admiral, that they were not 
inclined to fight ; and that, as Kirby phrased it, there was 
nothing to be done^ though there was the fairest opportu- 
nity that had yet offered. Our strength was, at this time, 
one ship of seventy guns, one of sixty-four, one of sixty, 
and three of fifty ; their masts, yards, and all things else 
in as good condition as could be expected, and not above 
eight men killed, except iu the vice-admiral’s own ship, 
nor was there any %vant of ammunition ; whereas the enemy 
had now no more than four ships, from sixty to seventy 
guns, and one of them disabled and in tow. The vice'* 

* Tins was deposed af the trial, and was not denied by Kirby. 
After this, tlic ofiScers of his own sliip pressed the admiral to retiie 
to Jamaica, fi’om an apprehension, that these capt^ns, being become 
desperate, might go over to tlie enemy, to which tiie alfiicted admiral 
most unwillingly consented, 
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admiral tliouglit proper upon tliisj to return to Jamaica, 
%vhere he arrived with his squadron, very weak with afe^ er 
induced by his wounds; and Has soon after joined by Rear- 
admiral Whetstone, with the ships under his command. ^ 

As soon as he couveiiiently could, Vicc-adiniral Benbow 
issued a commission to Rear-admiral Whetstone, and to 
several captains, to hold a court-martial for the trial of 
several offendei's.t On the 6th of October, 1702, the 
court sat at Port Royal, when Captain Kirb), of the 
Defiance, was brought upon his trial. He was accused of 
cowardice, breach of orders, and neglect of dui} ; which 
crimes were proved upon oath, by the admiral himself, 
ten commibsion, and eleven warrant oliicers; by whose 
evidence it appeared that the admiral boarded Ducasse in 
person three times, and received a large wound in his face, 
and another in his arm, before his leg was shot off; that 
Kirby, after two or three broadsides, kept always out of 
gun-shot, and by his behaviour created such a fear of his 
desertion, as greatly discouraged the English in the en- 
gagement ; that he kept two or three miles a-stern all the 
second day, tliough commanded again and again to keep 
his station ; that the third day he did not fire a gun, though 
he saw the admiral in the deepest distress, ha\ ing two or 
three French men-of-war upon him at a time; and that 
he threatened to kill his boatswain for repeating the ad- 

* Tlh' r(‘as(*a of his retiriuj? is jjiven in tlje former note, and tlie 
trufb <»t Ihh account is %miiod in the Histoire dc St i^uinhigac, toL 
iv. p. coa. 

t An uccount of the arraijnnueuts nml trials of (Vikmel Hichard 
Kuhy, Captain John Constable, Captain Cooper Wade, Captain 
5§ainu<d Vincent, and Cnjitaiu Chustopher on a complaint ex- 
hibited by the judjye-adNoeate, ou Indmlf of In r majesU, at u eourt- 
marlial held on bomd the ilxcda, m Poit harbour, in Januiea, 
Sco. for cowardice, and olliercrimcs committed bj them, in athdit 
at aea, on the t9ih of An^nst, ir02, for Hindi Colone! Khby, and 
Captain M ade, were beiUeaced to be bliot to death. London, 1703, 
fidio. 
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found his captains so very remiss in their duty^ I think 
he ought, in point of discretion, to have summoned 
them; and even that at first, on board his own ship, and 
there confined them; and placed their first lieutenants 
in their rooms, who would have fought well, wejie it 
for no other reason tlian the hopes of being continued 
in those commands, had they survived.’’ 

This, I must confess, does not by any means satisfy me, 
Admiral Benbow waS' no prophet : he could not foretel 
that these captains would behave ill, nor could he be sure 
that they did behave ill, till they had frequently disobeyed 
his signals. Part of the time he was warmly engaged, 
and that could be no season for consultation ; and pa^i of 
the time the weather was foul, and then he could not call 
them on board. Besides, he was surrounded by bad men, 
and thought himself in so little capacity of punishing these 
people at sea, that he retired to Jamaica, purely to be 
safe. But it would, methinks, have suited Mr. Burchet’s 
purpose better, to have gone to the bottom of this afiair ; 
which, for any thing I can learn* the woidd is unacquainted 
with yet, and therefore I think myself obliged to pub- 
lish it. 

The aclrfiiral was an honest, rough seaman, and fancied 
that his command was bestowed upon him for no other 
reason, than that he should serve his countiy : this in- 
duced him to treat Captain Kirby, and the rest of the gen- 

* Na^at Jfi&ion, j[>. 698. The captains who suffered, had &oine 
very great relations ; and, in all probability, a desire of being well 
with them, prevented the iiiherting the names of these offenders in 
this celebrated perforiuiwice. Bnt to be so tender of tiicm ; and, in 
ihe very same bieath, to attack obli<|nely the cliaracter of so worthy 
a man as Admiral Uenbow, docar wo great honour to Ins history. 
Bishop Burnet, fikowibc, who is so ready on every occasion to attack ^ 
the character of J:<ir George Booke, Vice-admiral Graydon, and many 
others of o»r va\al eommandors, is wholly silent in respect of this 
business ; there being not the least trace of it in any part of his works, 
infiuenced no doubt by the same motive, that wrought so powerfully 
npdn fiecrebuy Butchet 
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tlemen, a little briskly at Jamaica, ^vlien he founS them 
not quite so ready to obey hi^ orders as he thought was 
their duty ; and this it was that engaged them in the base 
and Wicked design, of putting it out of his power to en^ 
gage the French; presuming that, as so many were con^ 
cerned in it, they might be able to justify themselves, and 
throw t!je blame upon the admiral, and so they hoped to 
be rid of him- But his rugged honesty baffled them: and 
we may guess at the spirit of the .man, by the answer he 
gave to one of his lieutenants, who expressed his sorrow 
for the loss of his leg. I am sorry for it too,’' says the 
gallant Benbow; but I had rather have lost them both, 
than have seen this dishonour brought upon the English 
nation- But, do you hear, if another shot should lake 
me off, be!>ave like brave men, and fight it out.” * 

The turn given by the French to this affair, is very 
extraordinary. They tell us, that Admiral Benbow, at 
the distance of twelve leagues from Santa Martha, with 
seven men-of-w^ar, attacked M. Ducasse, who, though he 
had but four, did not refuse to fight. The engagement 
lasted five days; and, on the sixth, Benbow made all the 
sail he could for Jamaica. He had a leg shattered, and 
died a little while afterguards; his ships were most of 
them in no i^ndition to keep the sea, more than half their 
crews being killed. Only one ship of Mt Ducasse’s squa- 
di*on suffered, and he had but twenty men killed and 
wounded in the whole. However, he did not care to 
pursue Benbow, who he did not believe to be in so bad a 
condition as he really was ; and therefore he made the best 
of his way to Carthagenu, where he arrived in a few days, 
and where his presence gave now as much joy as it hkd 
formerly, that is, when he plundered it in conjunction 
with Monsieur Pointis, given terror^ This is a very 

* The reader will meet with some other paitieulars in the memoirs 
of Admiral Benbow, contamed in a smbseqnent voliuno, and commu- 
nicated by his descendants. 
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florid, *and, at the same time, a xery false account of the 
affair, and hence we may learn the value of inquiries ; 
since the court-martial at Jamaica, by their proceedings, 
set this whole business in its true light ; and left us un- 
deniable evidence, that it was not their own bravery, but 
the treachery of Benbow’s captains, that saved the French 
squadron* * 

The reflections he made on this unlucky business, threw 
the brave admiral into a deep melancholy, vt'hich soon 
brought him to his end; for he died on theith of Novem- 
ber, 1709, as much regretted as he deserved, t The 
command of the squadron then devolved on Captain 
Whetstone, who, in this expedition acted as rear-admiral ; 
and of whose proceedings in the West Indies we shall 
give an account in its proper place* In the mean time, 
it IS requisite that we should follow the condemned cap- 
tains home, in order to put an end to this disagreeable 
narration. They were sent from Jamaica, on board her 
majesty’s ship the Bristol, and arrived at Plymouth on the 
]6th of April, 170y, where, as in all the western* ports, 
there lay a dead warrant for their immediate execution, 
in order to pise vent any applications in their favour; dnd 
they were aocordinglj shot* on board the ship that brought 
them home, and shewed at their death a courage and con- 
stancy of mind, which made it evident, that their beha- 
viour in the late engagement did not flow from infir- 
mity of nature, bqt from the corrupwon of their minds; 
and 1 hope their example will always have a proper effect 
on such as are entrusted ijfith the like commands. | 

* This French account is taken from t?ie Histoire do St. Domingne, 
Toh ir, jK ijr 20S, 204. Bnt ^ tof> brave a man to 

jgJoss things in Mich a r^aoner; reader Mill be convinced by 

reading lus letter to ^AdanraF Beubow, which mil be found in hL 
memoirs. 

t No. SSaO. ^Tcrciirc ITi<-tonqne et Politique^ 

#m. p. 335. Boyer^s Lite of Queen Anne, p 50. Pointer’s 
Clirotioiogieal llisiorian, vol. SL p. 49T. 

t Sec the London Gazette, No. 890r. Oldmixon’s Histoiy o£ the 
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I should now, according to the order I have hitherto 
pursued in this work, take notice of what was transacted 
ht home, in relation to the navy, and particularly of what 
passed in parliament upon this subject : but as tlie queen’s 
proclanoiation for a thanksgiving, in which honourable 
mention is made of the success at Vigo, and the thanks 
bestowed by the house of commons on Sir George Rooke 
for his conduct in that affair, will appear with greater pro- 
priety, when I come to the memoirs of his life; to avoid 
repetitions I shall not insist further upon them here. I 
must however observe, that as, in the case of Kirby and 
Wade, her majesty shewed a strict regard to justice, so; 
with respect to Admiral Hopson, she gave as lively a tes- 
timony of her just sense of merit; for she not only con- 
fasted on him the honour of knighthood, but was graci- 
ously pleased to settle upon him a pension of five-hundred 
pounds a-year for life, with the reversion of three-hun- 
dred pounds a-year to his lady, in case she survived him, 
on account of the prodigious service he did in breaking 
the boom at Vigo, * 

But this extraordinary mark of royal favour did not^ 
as indeed it ought not, screen him from a strict exaiqina- 
tion in the house of lords, in conjunction w ith Sir George 
Rooke, as to the miscarriage of the design upon Cadtjs; 
but, upon the strictest review that could be made of that 
whole affair, there appeared so little colour for censuring 
the actions of either of the admirals, that how much so- 
ever their enemies might desire it, they were at last glad 
to let this matter fall. Indeed the fleet, though it had 
not performed all that was expected, had done as much as 

Stuarts, > ol. ii. p, 303. The complete History of E«n>pf , fur 

p. 18 S. 

* This ^ as published in the Gav,etteof ember 30, tro^» with 
this addition, that he %as introduced to the queen, wlien hr* received 
the honour of lcnig:hthuod, by the hand ef hi$ro)ai highness, princt 
George of Denmark, ioi d higb-admirnl of Eisgl uid. See the com- 
plete History of Emope^ for tlie yeai* 1# 02, p. Ah i. 
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was possible fortlie service of the nation ; and had thereby 
afforded an opportunity to our worthy minister at Lis- 
bon, Mr. Methuen, to draw over from his alliance with 
the two crowns, the king of Portugal, to the interest of 
the allies, and to conclude a treaty of commerce there; 
which, to say no more, has been of much greater benefit 
to the nation, than many, I might add most, of the treaties 
that have been concluded since. ^ 

There had hitherto appeared very Utile of party-opposi- 
tion to the management of the war ; and therefore the 

* Bifibop Bill net this accmuit. '‘A cmniiiHtee of the bouse 
" of peers sat long upon tbc* mattei : they examined all the admirrils 
and l^nd-officors, as n cll as Hooke himself, upon Hie whole pro- 
" gross of that affair. Rooke was so w^ell snppoitedby the couit, 
and by his paity in tlie house of commons, that he seemed to de- 
spise all that the lords could do , some who iindoi stood sea-matters, 
** said, that it appealed from every motion duringthc expedition, that 
** he iutended to do nothing but amuse and make a show; they also 
coneinded, from the protection that the ministiy gave bun, that 
they intendf d no other. He took much pains to shew, how im- 
“ pioper a thing a descent on Cadiz was, and how fatal the attempt 
must have proved ; and in doing this, he arraigned his instructions, 
and the design he was sent on, with great boldness ; and show^cd 
little legard to the ministers, who took more pains to bring 
him ofi‘, than to justify themselves. The lords of the com- 
mitlee prepaied a report, which was hard upon Rooke, and laid it 
beftne the house; but so stioiig a ]jarty was made to oppose every 
** thing that jcllccted on him, that though every particular in the 
‘‘ repoit was well pioved, yet it was rejected, and a vote was earned 
in his favour, jnsti^ing his rondnet Ihe tiuth ofihis matter is, 
that as Sir George Rooke knew' nothing of his ordcis. until he 
to execute them; so he was absolutely fiec from dependence upon 
any nnnisici, and spoke what he thought wdHi the gioatcst iuticpidriy. 
The main of his defence was tliis, that his oidcrs were coni rad ictory ; 
that the chief of them required his bringing o\cr the Spaniards, if pos- 
sible, to the interest of the house j(jff Austria, and the icst enjoined 
him to sink Ihoir ships and bum the town, which he found scaicclv 
practicable ; and if it had been more so, not at all eligible, since at 
first the ialmbitaiits did not discover any gieat enmity: and if mere 
had been done, it could only have sei red to have made the Span ‘aids' 
implacable, and after all, peihaps the town might not have been 
takem 
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supplies for the service of the year 1703, wore very cheer- 
fully grautecU and very easily raised; ^ihich was the 
reason that the fleet was inuch earlier at sea^ liad all 
things provided in a belter manner, at less expense to the 
nation, and yet sooner than they had ever s^en before, 
which was one great reason why the French no’ver had any 
of those advantages they boasted of so much in the former 
war. In the month of March, the queen made a naval 
promotion. ^ The marquis Oi‘ Caermarlhen was advanced 
from being vice-admiral of thf> w^'lite 5 to be vice-admiral 
of the red; John Gray don, Esq. was made \ ice-admiral 
of the white ; Jolm Leake, E^q. \ ice-admiral of the blue; 
George Byng, Esq. rear-admiral of the red ; Thomas 
Dilkes, Esq. rear«ndniiral of the while; and Bazil Beau- 
mont, Esq. rear-admiral of the blue. + 

The first scheme that was formed for performing any 
thing remarkable at sea, W'a$ upon a foreign plan. It was 
intended, that the Arch-duke Charles, w^how^as to taka 
upon him the title of king of Spain, should also marry an 
infanta of Portugal : and, in consequence of that marriage, 
was to undertake something of importance immediately, 
with the assistance however of the English and Dutch ; 
and so hearty were the latter, that they sent a squadron of 
men-of-war, with nearly three thousand land-troops on 
board, upon our coast; and after tossing and tumbling 
there for some weeks, the project in the council of the 

* Oklmkoii^s Ilisforc of tho Stuarts, vol.iL Annals of 
Annr'. p, 3, Loijffon No. SUOO. 

Y Tho biipplios granted this ainuHutcd to 3,, >17.0571. 7 js. ^d* 
Yihicli in those dajs was thought an iiuiiiense sum. thowg'i ve have 
.since torn much l.ugcT p'anled. without being well able to tell whe- 
ther for peace oi w;u. As to the promoliou, it was declared in the 
Gazette of March 15. 170% ^o. 3Bt?d, and iias at that time highly 
applauded, because it was genoiallj eonceived, that those ge;Plei»K« 
were promoted purely in regard to tlieir merit. It wa^ aKfi said ul 
that time, that IVIr.Gia.^ don was ad>anccd on auothi i oDitfnV le- 
fufeiug to sme in the W «st Indies* 
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imperial court was changed; the design dropt; and the 
Dutch went home again. * 

Sir George Rooke had proposed a scheme for distress- 
ing the enemy, by sailing very early into the Bay of 
Biscay ; where he thought, if they had any men of war 
without Port Louis and Rochfort, they might be surprized 
and taken, or at least the commerce might be interrupted ; 
and for the performance of this scheme, he took it upon 
himself, t About the middle of the month of April, he 
arrived at St. Helen’s, with eighteen ships of the line,$ 
with which he was very desirous of sailing on the intended 
expedition, without waiting for the Dutch ; but this pro- 
position was not at first accepted ; so that he remained 

* This was among: llic number of those things which gave great 
offence to the state of Holland. They actually equipped a squadron ; 
embarked on board it 8000 land troops ; and sent them so early as the 
month of January on the coast of England, where they were to be 
joined by twenty sail of English men of war, with 8000 land troops : 
but the Portuguese match being lost, and the councils of the imperial 
court taking a sudden turn, this expedition was dropt, and then it was 
given out, that it was intended for the West Indies ; which, whatever 
effect it might have abroad^ created abundance of groundless reflect 
tioiis at home ; as if we had neglected making war in that part of the 
world, where we were most able to have carried it on with success, 
and to have drawn advantages from it. But tlie truth is, our allies 
would never consent to our making any conquests in the Spanish 
West Indies; and this nimour of the fleets going thither, was only 
spread to alarm the Spaniards, and produce some good effects in 
Europe. 

t 1’heie could not welt be a greater sign of his being in earnest; 
and, as to the natuie of the proposal, it vvas certainly w ell calculated 
for preventing the French from reaping any benefit from their tiade 
with Spain, or the Spaniards from feeling any effects of French pro- 
tection. This agreed exactly with the maxim upon which Sir George 
Kooke always went, of heating the French as enemies, and the Spa- 
niards as allies. For St was his optniun, and he was not shy of declar- 
ing it, that it might be ver> practicable to retrieve Spain, thoughjm- 
possible to conquer it Let it be considered, how far this was justi- 
fied by the event. 

t BurchetV Naval History, book v. chap, xiii. Boyei^s Life of 
Queen Anne. London Gazette, No. 39t06. 
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fliere till the beginning of the month of Maj, "when he was 
so ill that he kept his bed, though Bishop Burnet is so 
charitable as to suggest, tliat he was only sick of the ex- 
pedition ; which, had it been true, was no reflection upon 
him, since the execution of what he proposed depended 
entirely on its being done in time ; and the putting off 
his departure was chargeable upon those who were vested 
with that authority v/hich commanded him. * 

The truth, however, was, that the admiral found him- 
self so ill, that he applied for leave to go to Batfi, which 
was granted him : and George Churchill, Esq. admiral of 
the blue, was sent to take upon him the command. But he 
not arriving in time, and Sir G *orge finding himbclf 
better, put to sea, and continued at sea for something more 
than a month; and then finding what he suspected to be 
true, that the enemy had notice of his design at the Isle 
of Wight, and that most of their squadrons had saOed; 
and therefore, perceiving that he could do the nation no 
service by remaining longer on the French coast ; he re- 
turned home about the middle of June, that he might be 
ready to undertake any more necessary service, f 

^ That I may not seem to charge this prolate rashly, I will produce 
his own words ; This year things at sea, (says he) were ill designed, 
and worse executed: the making l^iiice George our lord high- 
admiral, proved in many instances \cry unhappy to the nation: 
men of bad designs imposed on him; he umlerstood those matters 
« ygj-y Jittle, and they sheltered themselves under his name, to whicli 
a great submission was paid ; but the complaints rose the higher 
for that ; our main fleet was read) to go out in Ma), but the Botch 
‘‘ fleet was not jet come o^er; so Kookc was sent out to alarm the 
" coast of France: he lingered long in port, pretending iU health; 
‘‘ upon tliat Churchill was sent to command the fleet ; but Rookc^s 
health returned happily for him, or he thought fit to laj asi<?e that 
pretence, and w^euttosea, whete he continued a month; but m 
" such a station, as if his design had been to keep far from meeting 
the French fleet, which sailed out at that time ; and to do the enemy 
no harm, not so much as to disturb tboir quiet, by coining near their 
** coasts; at last he returned without having attempted any tiling/^ 
t Sir George sailed, as appears by the Gaactte, on the 9th of May, 
VOL. III. C C 
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This expedition has the misfortune to displease Secretary 
Burchet, who says, that in his poor opinion, ^ a squadron 
of small ships might have had better success ; and, in my 
poor opinion. Sir George Rooke was as good a judge of the 
probability of this as he was. The question in such cases 
is not the success, but the contrivance and execution of 
the scheme ; and if these be right, the conduct of the com- 
mander cannot be wrong, and therefore ought not to be 
blamed. When Sir George Rooke returned, he was still 
so weak and infirm, that he asked and had leave to go to 
Bath, t his superiours seeing no reason to censure his be- 
haviour ; and therefore as soon as he was able to under- 
take it, we shall find him again in command, and employed 
in a service of much greater importance. 

A.D. The grand fleet was commanded this year by Sir Clou- 
1703. desley Shovel. $ It consisted at first of twenty-seven 
ships of the line, and the admiral had under him rear- 
admiral Byng, and Sir Stafford Fairborne; and being 
afterwards reinforced with eight ships more, these were 
commanded by Vice-admiral Leake. § His instructions 
were very large ; but all of them might be reduced to 
these three heads, yiz. annoying the enemy ; assisting our 
allies; and protecting our trade. He waited till the 
middle of June for the Dutch, and then was joined only 
by twelve ships of the line, carrying three flags ; and It is 

On the 23d, he sent in the Lenox to Portsmouth, with a French East 
India ship worth 100,000!.; on the 15th of June, he sent in Lord 
Dursley, who tsommanded the Litchfield, with a French man of war of 
36 guns, and a West India merchantman, worth 40,0001.; and on the 
22d of June, Sir George returned with many prizes from the West 
Indies. This is the plain Engltsh of the prelate's wUhout iUtmptmg 
thinff, 

♦ Naval History, p. 645. > 

t See our Memoirs of Sir George Rooke, 

J Burnet's History of his own Time, voi. ii. p. 358. Btirchefs 
Naval History, hook v. chap. xiv. Annals of Queen Anne, yoLn. 
p. 06. London Gazette, No. 3028. 

§ London Gazette, No. 3931, 3933. 
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certain, that if the force he had with him, had been better 
adjusted than it was to the things he had orders to per-‘ 
form ; yet, the time allowed him, which was only till the 
end of Seplemberj, was much too short; so that it was 
really impossible for him to execute the services that 
seemed to be expected. * * * § He represented this, and is 
commended for it by Bishop Burnet, t who had notwith- 
standing censured another admiral for the same thing be- 
fore ; however. Sir Cloudesley Shovel was ordered to obey, 
and he did so ; but was not able to get clear of the land 
till near the middle of July, having also a fleet of upwards 
of wo hundred and thirty merchant-men under his convoy. 

On the twenty-fourth, he arrived off the rock of Lisbon, 
where he held a council of war, in which the rende^ivous 
was appointed to be held in Altea-bay. He pursued 
his instructions as far as he was able ; and having secured 
the Turkey fleet, he intended to have staid some time 
upon the coast of Italy. But the Dutch admiral inform|ed 
him, that both his orders and his victuals required his 
thinking of a speedy return ; and it was with much difficulty 
that Sir Cloudesley Shovel prevailed on him to go to 
Leghorn. | In the mean time, the instructions he had to 
succour the Cevennois, who were then in arms against the 
French king, were found impracticable with a fleet; and 

• This, as I observe iu the text, is ingeniously confessed by Bishop 
Burnet, who carries his reflections on this subject very far ; he saj%, 
ii was not easy to ims^ine what the design of so great an expedition 
could be. Much was said to the same purpose in the house of lords ; 
hut nobody reflected upon the admiral, as indeed there was no reason 
for it But then, I confess I do not see why the same justice should 
not be done to other admimis, when their conduct appears to hav# 
been as iunoceut, or as laudable. 

t History ot his own Time, vol. ii. p. 358* 

J Oldmixon’s History of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 31^. Annals of 
Queen Anne, vol. ii p. 98. London flsuaetfe. No. 3041. 

§ Burchefs Naval History, p. 653. The complete History (d 
®iir«^e; for 1703, p. 415. London Gazette, No. S955> S95a 
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therefore the admiral contented himself with doing all that 
could be done, which was to send the Tartar and the 
Pembroke upon that coast, where they also found it 
impossible to do any thing. ^ The admiral then de- 
tached Captain S wanton to Tunis and Tripoli ; and sent 
Rear-admiral Byng to Algier, to renew the peace with 
those states; and, on the twenty-second of September, 
arrived off Altea, whence he soon after sailed for Eng- 
land. t 

On the twenty-seventh, in the Streights-mouth, he met 
with an Algerine man of war becalmed, upon which he 
immediately took her under his protection, till all the 
Dutch ships were passed. In this he certainly performed 
the part of an English admiral; preserved the reputation 
of our flag ; did great service to our trade ; and put it out 
of the power of the French to practise upon those piratical 
states to our disadvantage, as they had done formerly. :j: 
Having intelligence that a fleet of merchant ships waited 
for a convoy at Lisbon, he sent Sir Andrew Leake thither 
with a small squadron, § who escorted them safe into the 
Downs. II 

* It is cleat, that the Dutch were victualled for a still shorter time 
than our fleet; and, if I duist, I would sup^^cstthat our ministry 
were obliged to comply with the schemes of our allies, in such joidt 
expeditions. Mr. Oldmixon has given a laige account of the attempt 
made in favour of the Cevennois, and has fully vindicated the admimrs 
conduct. 

t London Gazette, No. 3961, 8966. Annals of Queeft Anne, voL ii 
p. 107. 

I Burcliet’s Naval Ilistoiy, p, 655. 

§ London Gazette, No. 3969. 

j] It is certain that Sir Cloudesley gained as much reputation in this 
expedition, as it was possible for an admiral to do who had no oppor- 
tunity of fighting; and therefore, those people seem to cariy things 
too far, who say that this fleet did neither hurt our enemies, nor 
protect our Mends; whereas, in trutli, all circumstances considered, 
it did both ; and our allies the Dutch were veiy well contented with 
what was done ; hnagining, that tlie protection of their own trade, was 
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On the sixteenth of November^ the iBeet being off the 
Isle of Wight, the Dutch crowded away for their own 
ports, and left the admiral to steer for the Downs, which 
he did; but before he made land, Captain, afterwards ftir 
John, Norris in the Orford, a ship of the tliird rate, toge- 
ther with the Warspight of seventy guns, and the Litch- 
field of fifty, being a-head of the tleet, gave chace to a 
French ship of war; and, beginning to engage about 
eight at night, the dispute continued till two in the morn- 
ing, when, having lost her fore-top-mast, and all her sails, 
and her standing and running-rigging being much shat- 
tered, she struck, Thi« ship came from Newfoundland ; 
was commanded by Monsieur de la Rue ; w^as named the 
Hazardous; and had fifty guns mounted, with three hun- 
dred and; seventy men; but bad more ports, and w^as 
larger than any of our sixty gun ships, so that she was 
registered in the list of our royal navy. ^ 

This expedition did not reflect much honour upon the 
nation, and therefore it created some murmurs ; but these 
fell where they ought ; not upon the admiral, who cer- 
tainly did all that was in his power ; but upon those who 
firamed the project, and gave the admiral his instructions, 
and who were thought to ha\e rather more power than 
parts. 

But while the grand fleet was at sea, rear-admiral 
Dilkes performed a very acceptable service to his country 
on the French coast. For the lord high-admiraFs council 
having intelligence, that a considerable fleet of French 
merchant-ships, with their convoy, were in Cantmle-bay ; 
orders were sent to the rear-admiral, who w'as then at 

a matter of as groat importance, at least to them, as the support of 
King Charles's title to ihe crown of 8pain, which the court of ^ icima 
left, at that time, entirely to the confederates. 

* Burchefs Naval Histoiy, p. 656. Oldmixon’s History of the 
Stuarts, voi. ii. p, SIS. Boyer’s Life of Queen Anne, p, 65, 66. Lon- 
don Gazette, No. 3908. 
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Spitibead with a small squadron, to sail immediately in 
pursuit of them, which he did on the twenty-second of 
July.^ On the twenty-fourth, he ordered the captain of the 
Nonsuch to stretch a-head of the squadron, stand as near 
Alderney as he could, and send his boat ashore to gain 
intelligence- On the twenty-fifth he stood towards the 
Casquets for the same purpose ; and at six in the evening, 
anchored off the south-west part of Jersey; whence he 
sent Captain Chamberlain, commander of the Spy brigan- 
tine, to the governor, that he might obtain from him the 
best intelligence he could give. 

The governor sent to him Captain James Lampriere, 
and Captain Thomas Pipon, who well understood that 
coast ; by whom being informed of a fleet about forty sail, 
plying to the windward on the 15th, to get to Granville, 
the rear-admiral, upon a consultation at a council of war 
with the pilots, resolved to sail immediately, though the 
tide fell cross in the night, that getting clear of the 
westernmost rocks of the Minques, he might attack tiie 
enemy by break of day; which succeeded perfectly well; 
for the net&t morning, the 26tli, by day-light, perceiving 
the enemy at an anchor about a league to the westward of 
Granville; they, upon his approach, got under sail, and 
stood in for the shore. 

The rear-admiral followed them as far as the pilot %vould 
venture, and found them to consist of forty- three merchant- 
ships, and three men-of-war. Boipg come within four 
feet water more than the ship drew, he manned all his 
boats, and the rest of the ships did the same. By noon 
he took fifteen sail, burnt six, and sunk three ; the rest 
stood so far into a bay, between Avranches and the Mount 
of St. Michael, that in the judgment of the pilots, our 
ships could not attack them; whereupon, on the 27th in 
the morning, it was resolved at a council of war, to go 

♦ Bwrchef s Naval History. Annals of Queen Anne, voL ii. p. 12. 
London Oaaette, No. 3P34. 
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into the bay with the Hector, Morraaid, a fire-ship, the 
Spy brigantine, a ship of six guns, taken the day before 
from the enemy, a ketch fitted out as a fire-ship, and all 
the boats of th ^ squadron ; which was perfonned between 
ten and eleven in the morning, the rear-admiral being 
present, accompanied by Captain Fairfax, Captain Ij>egg, 
and Captain Mighells ; as also by the Captains Lampriere 
and Pipon. ^ 

There were three ships equipped for war; one of 
eighteen guns, which the enemy burnt; the second of 
fourteen guns, which Mr. Paul, first lieutenant of the 
Kent, set on fire, who in this service was shot through the 
lower jaw, and four men killed; and a third of eight guns, 
which was brought off. Seventeen more of the merchant- 
ships were burnt and destroyed, by this second attack ; so 
tiiat of the whole fleet only four escaped, by getting under 
the command of Granville Fort. The enemy, during 
this attack, sent several large shallops from Granville, 
but with no success ; the rear-admiral having manned a 
brigantine with eighty men, and another vessel of six 
guns, with forty, who covered all the boats. This last 
vessel unfortunately run a-ground, which obliged the 
rear-admiral to burn her. There were, during the time 
of this action, about five thousand of the enemy seen on 
shore ; but they did not advance near enough to do their 
own people any service, or our people any hurt. The 
queen, to testify her kind acceptance of so cheerful and so 
effectual a service ; ordered gold medals to be struck on 
this occasion ; and deliveted to the rear-admiral and all 
his officers, who certainly had very well deserved them. + 

We are now to speak of the greatest disaster that had 
happened within the memoiy of man, at least, by the fiiry 
of the wdnds ; I mean the storm which begmi on the 86th 

♦ Boycr^s Life of Queen Anne. Oldmixoa’s History of tlje Stuarts^ 
vol. iL Mereure Historiqne et Politique, tom. xsutv. p. ^31. 

t See the London Giwsette, No, S03T, 3938, 
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wrecked seamen, and to the distressed widows of such as 
were drowned, as might have endeared her to her subjects ; 
if she had not already so fully possessed their hearts, as 
to render any increase of affection impossible. ^ 

Charles, arch-duke of Austria being declared king of 
Spain by his father, and owned as such by the allies ; Sir 
George Rooke was sent in the month of October to HoL 
land, in order to convoy his Catholic majesty to Lisbon, t 
There the Dutch not being ready, the admiral was forced 
to continue for some time, and then the great storm occa- 
sioned a new delay; at last he embarked, and with a 
joint squadron of English and Dutch ships, and a con- 
siderable number of transports, with land-forces on board; 
he arrived at Spithead on the 26 th of December ; t he was 
there complimented by the dukes of Somerset and Marl- 
borough; on the road to Windsor, he was met by his 

* On the 12th of December, the queen published a proclamation 
for a general fast, on Wednesday the 19th of Januai 7 following, 
which was kept with wonderful strictness ; in the Gazette of December 
16th, the lord higb-admiral, by an adveitisement dated the IStli, 
gives notice, that the companies of her majesty’^s ships which were 
cast away, should be paid that day month, which w'as done accord- 
ingly ; and in the Gazette, No. 3978, appeared the following order: 

** Her majesty taking into consideration, the great loss sustained 
“ by the families of such, as being in her maie^ity’s service at sea, 
perished by the late storm ; her majesty, with the advice of her 
** privy council, is pleased to order, as it is hereby ordeied accordingly, 
that the widows and famihes of such commission and other officers 
** and seamen as have perished by reason of the late storm, in her 
majesty’s service at sea, be entitled to her majesty’s bounty in 
" the same manner, as if they had been actually killed in fight, in 
her majesty’s service at sea, according to the establishment in 
that behalf. And his royal highness Prince Geoige of Denmark, 
“ lord high-admiral, is desired to give the neccssaiy dhcctions herein 
accordingly.” 

The house of commons, which w^as tlicn sitting, addressed her 
majesty upon thjs melancholy occasion, desiriiig her give immediate 
directions for repairing this loss ; and to build such capital ships as 
aljo should think fit, and promised to make good the expense at tlieir 
next meeting. 

t Ltmdon Oasette, No. 3959. t Ibid. No. 5979. 
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rojal highness the prince of Denmark; and, on his arrival, 
was received with all imaginable marks of respect bj the 
queen, for whom he shewed greater deference than was 
even expected by the English court. * Here we will end 
the naval transactions in Europe for this year, and pro- 
ceed to take a view of what passed in America, after the 
death of Admiral Benbow in Jamaica. + 

* Bumefs History of Iiis own Time, vol. ii. p. 354* About the 
end of December, (says the bishop,) the king of i^pain landed at 
Portsmouth. The duke of Somerset was sent by the queen to 
receive him, and to biing him to an interview, which was to be at 
Windsor; Prince George vrent and met him on the waj, and he 
was treated with gieat magnificence ; the court was \ery .splendid, 
and much thronged, the queen’s behaviour toward him was very 
" noble and obliging: the young king charmed all that weie there^ 
" he had a gravity beyond his age, tempered with much modesty, 
“ his behaviour was in all poiitfa so exact, that titer® was not a 
circumstance in his whole deportment that was liable to censure; 
he paid an extraordinary respect to the queen, and yet maintained 
a due greatness in it; he had an art of seeming well pleased with 
cveiy thing, without so much as smiling once all the while he was 
“ at court, which was only three days: he spoke but little, and all 
he said was judicious and obliging.’* Annals of Queen Anne, vol. 
ii, p. 225. London Gaa«tte, No. 3980. 

t Most of 6ur historians have placed Sir George Kooko*s voyage 
to Lisbon in 1703, which is w^hat I do not understand, since he did 
not leave England till the month of January, 1704, and therefore 1 
have contented myself wHb placing that part of his expedition within 
this year, which fell out in it, and left the rest to he related in its 
proper place. 1 shall take this opportunity of iibaerving, that die 
Arch-duke Chailes was proclaimed king of Spain at Vienna, on the 
12th of September, N. S. his journey to Portugal being then resolved 
on. The choice made of Sir George Hooke to bring him over hither, 
and convoy him to Lisbon, was a clear proof tiiat his conduct was 
equally approved at home and abroad. Indeed, it could not be other- 
wise, for every body at this time, was satisfied that our miniitiy de- 
signed to place King Charles 111. on the throne of Hpain, partly by 
assisting the Spaniards, who should declare for htm, but chiefij by 
compelling the French to abandon the cause id* his rival. Now this 
was exactly agreeable to Sir George Hooke’s way of thlid.lng, who 
was Ibr treating the Spaniards kindly, aud fighting only with the 
French. This being considered, we may easily account for the 
making choice of Sir George Booke to command this fleet; though 
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The command devolving upon Captain Whetstone^ 
whom Mr. Benbow had appointed rear-admiral of his 
squadron, he immediately put it into the best condition 
possible for going to sea, and then cruized on the coast of 
Hispaniola. On his return to Jamaica, an opportunity 
offered of shewing his great concern for the interests of 
the colony. A fire breaking out at Port- Royal on the 9tb 
of Februaiy, 1703, about noon, burnt it down to the 
ground before night, leaving nothing standing but the 
two fortifications. In this sad distress of the inhabitants, 
which still w^ould have been much greater, if the seamen, 
with great courage and industry, had not assisted in pre- 
serving their goods and stores ; the rear-admiral published 
a proclamation, in which he promised to entertain and 
relieve all such as should desire it, on board her majesty’s 
ships, until they could be otherwise provided for ; which 
he with great care and tenderness performed.’^ 

Soon after this he sailed again on a cruize, in hopes of 
meeting a considerable fleet of merchant-ships, which 
were expected from France. He spent five weeks in 
search of them to no purpose ; and after looking into Port 
Lewis, not finding any thing there, he stood away for 
Petit Guavas and Leogane. When he arrived near this 
port, he divided his squadron, because when Admiral 
Benbow attacked the enemy here, their ships escaped on 
one side, as he entered on the other. He therefore sailed 
westward with part of his ships, and sent the rest to the 
south. When these came in sight, three privateers, 
which were in every respect ready for service, stood away 

it be easy to divine, wliy those writers bear hardest on Sir 

George's character, who are fondest of Lord Godolphiw's measures, 
which we hare shewn to be a thing absolutely absurd ; since tbeji 
thought alike, and adopted the single plan that could so much as 
promise success. 

♦Burchefs Naval History, p. 59S. Aimals of Queen Anne. 
London Gazette, No. 388d. S89T. British Empire in America. 
voL ii. 
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noirthward; but the rear-admiral forcing two of them 
ashore^ buimt theiHj and the other lie look. Captain Vin- 
cent, who commanded to the southward, routed in the 
night into a place called the Cul do Sac ; where he fo».]nd 
four ships, one of which he burnt, another he sunk, the 
third, which was a consort of the pri\ateers aforemen- 
tioned, he towed out, and boarding the fourth, she was 
blown up by the accidental firing of a grenado-shell. 
From this place the rear-admiral sailed to Port de Paix, 
but found no shipping there ; for the before-mentioned 
privateers were all that the enemy had in those parts, 
with wliich, and five hundred men, they thought to 
have made an attempt on the north side of Jamaica; 
and in these ships were tafcten one hundred and twenty 
prisoners. ^ ^ 

While Rear-admiral Whetstone w'as thus employed, 
they were far from forgetting the safety of the plantations 
at home. Sir George Rooke, in the month of September, 
1702, detached from the Mediterranean Captain Hovenden 
Walker in the Bm'ford, five more third rates, ten trans- 
ports, and four regiments on board, for the Leeward- 
islands. He arrived in Barbadoes in the beginning of 
the month of January; and upon the coming thither soon 
after of six of our East India ships richly laden, he sent 
them home ; by the advice of a council of ivar, under the 
convoy of the Expedition, a third rate, Captain Knapp 
commander, who brought them safely to England. From 
Barbadoes, Commodore Walker sailed to Antigua, where 

^ Burcljcl’s Na^al Hi&tory, p. 002. of Qwceii Anoe, voK 11 

p. 6. London Gazelle, No. S020. It Is remarkable, tliat Pore 
le Pers, in bis aconrate history of St. Domingo, has nothing of thK 
expedition, ^liich could not possibly ha\u escaped his noth'c any 
more than that which was intended by the French against Jamaica. 
But as no honour could arise to bis counliymen from the relation of 
what passed in this part of the world at this time, he thought proper 
to be silent, rather than record the advantages gained by the English. 
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he joined Colonel Codrington, who was about under- 
taking an expedition to Guadaloupe, in which Captain 
Walker was to assist him. They sailed from Antigua the 
latter end of February; on the 12th of March, General 
Codrington landed with great part of the forces ; but was 
so warmly received by the French, that they would have 
been able to have done little or nothing, if Commodore 
Walker bad not sent in the Chichester, which drove the 
enemy from their batteries, and which our men quickly 
entered.^ The next day, the rest of the soldiers, and 
four hundred seamen were landed, who attacked the north 
part of the town with great ftiiy ; forced the enemy to 
abandon it ; and to retreat into the castle and fort ; which 
they defended to the 3d of April, and then blowing them 
both up, retired to the mountains. After this, our troops 
ravaged all the country, burnt the town to the ground, 
razed the fortifications, carried the best of the artillery on 
board, burst the rest, and with a very great booty em- 
barked, without the loss of a man. f 

The French writers give a different account of this 
affiiir, and because the English thought fit to retreat, 
they wiH needs have it the proof of a victory on their 

* Butehefa Naval History, book v. chap. 6. Columna Rostrata, 
p. The Complete History of Europe, for 1703, p. 131. London 
t^azette, No. 3912. 

t qhere were some unlucky circumstances attended this expedition. 
In the first place, when Captain Walker arrived, the land-forces had 
no powder, with which, however, they were furnished from the fleet 
When they came next to examine their stores closely, it was found, 
that in a thousand fiints, there were not fifty fit for muskets, nor had 
they mortars, bombs, pick-axes, spades, or indeed ai^ thing proper 
and convenient for a siege. But we must take care not to at'bibute 
Uiis mismanagement cither to Commodore Walker, who commanded 
here, or to Sir George Hooke, who sent him, since they both acted 
In obedience to orders; the commodore to those of the admiral, and 
the admiral receiving his fi:om the minisity, who ought to have con- 
sidered better what they were doing. 
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side* ^ Now as to this retreat, there were many reasons 
for it, and some indeed that rendered it indispensiblj 
necessary. General Codrington fell sick, and was forced 
to return to Nevis ; then Colonel Wlietham, upon whom 
the command devolved, fell also dangerously ill, and was 
carried to Antigua. The command of the land-forces fell 
next to Colonel Willis ; who, upon certain information 
that the French had landed nine hundred men on the back 
of the island, called a council of war, in which it was 
resolved to embark the forces ; and this was accordingly 
done, as I have before observed, on the 7th of May. t It 
must be acknowledged, that this service suffered not a 
little from some disputes that happened between the land 
and sea-officers; which is, generally speaking, the ruin of 
our West India expeditions. $ 

♦ Quincy Histoire Mititaire do Louis XIV. iom. iv. P* Daniel 
Journal Historique de Louis XIV. p. 211. Umicres de Larey, fee 
last mentioned French historian, says, that Monsieur Gaharet, aatriving 
at Fort Ht Mary, with two frigate^ a flute, nine armed harks, and 
seven hundred men, to the assirtauce of the inhabitants, the English 
did not think themselves a force suifickat to withstand them, and 
therefore re-exnbarked. 

t Burcliet^s Na\al History, p. 604. 

I The goveiuors of our colonies have scarcely ever been able to 
agree with the c<»mmanders of our squadrons ; and widi respect of 
this verj expedition, there were as wai*m <?ompIaints made against 
the commodore, as ever came from the West Indies ; but he repre- 
sented that the road of Guadakupe was excessively fmd ; that he 
found it impossible to procure pilots ; that several of the ships hsi 
their anchors, the ground being foul, and tho water deep, so that 
some or other were daily forced out to sea; and added tti this, that 
the troops were under excessive difficulties, having no guides to 
conduct them, and being midcr the utmost want of n^cesSaHCb U 
suppt'rt them. Besides, the island was not abandoned, till the expe- 
dition had cost us pretty dear, as appeals by the followtng account of 
our loss. Theie were kilied in tlio first action, one major, two cStp- 
tains, and six lieutenants ; and wounded, two colonl^ oeven cap- 
tains, and nine lieutenants ; and three ensigns died. One hundred 
and fifty soldiers were killed; two hundred and eleven wounded; 
seventy-two died ; fifty-nine deserted ; and twelve were taken 
prisoners. 
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As soon as the news of Vice-admiral Benbow’s mis-^ 
fortune and death arrived in England, it was resolved to 
send another flag-officer thither with a considerable 
squadron. This command, it is said, was offered to Sir 
Stafford Fairborne, who refused it ; ^ and then it was pro- 
posed to Mr. Graydon, who, though a certain prelate + 
styles him a brutal man, made this answer : That it was 
his duty to go where the queen thought proper to com- 
mand him, and that he knew no difference of climates, 
when he was to obey her orders.’* His instructions 
may be found at large in Burchet, | and the strength he 
was to take with him, consisting only of a third, a fourth, 
and a fifth rate ; which last proved unfit for the voyage, 
and therefore the Montague of sixty, and the Nonsuch of 
fifty guns, were ordered to see him a hundred and fifty 
leagues into the sea. They sailed about the middle of 
March, and on the 18th of that month they saw four 
French ships to leeward, viz. two of sixty, one of fifty, 
and another of forty guns. § This last being both the 
smallest and sternmost, the Montague, commanded by 
Captain William Cleveland, bore down to, and soon after 
engaged her. Hereupon the vice-admiral made the signal 
for a line of battle, and consequently for the Montague’s 
coming off ; but her fore-top-sail being shot in pieces, the 
second broadside she received from the enemy, she could 
not tack so soon as otherwise might have been expected; 
insomuch, that the other three French ships wore, and 
bearing down to the ship that had been engaged, each of 
them fired her broadside at the Montague ; but she being 
to windward, and the sea running high, as the French 

♦ Mercure HIstorique et Politique, tom. xxxiv. p. 3S8. 
t Bumef s History of Ms own Time, vol. ii. p. 359. 
t Naval History, p. 600. 

§ Annals of Queen Anne, vol. ii. p. e, Oldmixon’s History of 
the Stuarts, vol. ii. Mercqre Historique et Politique, tom. xxxiv. 
p. 338. 
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generally fire in hopes of wounding yards, or 

all their shot flew over her, so that she received 
not any considerable damage. The French ships, which 
now made the best of their way from ours, were fool, 
for they were part of the *squadmn under command of 
Monsieur Duca^se, with ivhich Vice-admiral Benbow en- 
gaged in the West Indies, and, as it was reported, were 
very rich. ^ 

This affair drew very heavy reproaches on the admiral, 
who, notwithstanding, seems to have atited according to 
the best of his abilities ; and in saying tbis^ I am war- 
ranted by the judgment of the admiraltj -board, who were 
best acquainted with Admiral Graydon’s instructions. + 
He proceeded with all imaginaiy diligence in his voyage, 
and arrived at the island of Madeira on the 10th of April, 
1703 ; and from thence he sailed to BarMoes, where he 
arrived the I2th of May. The day before came a brigan- 

* Burchetts Naval History, p. 60!, 602. Colunma Rostrata, 
p. 291, 292. London Gazette', No. 3910. 

t Bisbop Burnet blames the admiralty, for iiiserfltig a pati^raph in 
the Gazette, to justify the admirafs conduct It is necessary the 
reader should see tliat paragraph, whidi runs thus : Plymouth, 
** April 26. — The Montague, Captain Cleveland, commander, is 
come in here : the Nonsuch and she went from thence the 13th of 
" March, with Vioe-admiral Graydon, in the Resolution, Captain 
" Ba 3 % in the Blackwali, the tmnsports with Brigadier Coliim- 
“ bine^s regiment, store-ships, and merchants, hound to the West 
" Indies, and parted from them on the 26th of the same, in the 
“ latitude of 48 degiees. The captain says, that on the 18th of that 
« month, in the latitude of 47 degrees, 30 minutes, they met four 
“ French men-of-war, and that he engaged the sternmost for aoiiw.» 
time ; but upon ids first engaging, the vice-admiral made a signal 
to call him off, being under ciders nut to lose any time in his 
“ passage, by cbaciug or speaking with any ships what^oeTer ; the 
« contrary winds having kept him here much longer than was in- 
tended, and the service upon which he was bound very much 
requiring his presence, and the regiment that was with him/' 
The single question that arose on this subject wav, whether Admiial 
Graydon obeyed his orders? And this is plainly decided by the fore- 
going paragraph in the ajirmative. 

VOfe, HI. 0 l> 
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tine from Guadeloupe, with advice, that Commodore 
Walker was there, aad that both seamen and soldiers 
were in danger of being starved for want of provisions. 
The vice-admiral thereupon applied himself to the agent- 
victualler, and having furnished himself with all the bee^ 
pork, bread, and pease that could be got, he sailed on the 
17th. On the 20th, he ran in with the fort and town of 
Guadaloupe ; and seeing it in ruins, he sailed instantly 
for Antigua, and thence to Nevis, where he met with the 
army and squadron in the greatest distress ; and having 
relieved them, he proceeded thence with all the diips of 
war to Jamaica) where thjey arrived the 6th of June.* 
The first thing he did there, was to direct a survey of the 
ships under his command ; which proved to be very de- 
fective, not only in their hulls, but in their masts, stores 
and rigging ; and at the same time very ill manned. This, 
together with some differences that arose between 
admiral and some of the principal persons in Jamaica, 
determined him to sail home as soon as p(»sible: and 
accordingly, having left the Norwich, ftie Eafperiment, 
and the ^a-horse, with the Harman and Earl-galley 
fire-sh^Sji together with two sloops, to attend the island ; 
andtb^ Colchester and Snndeidand to convoy home the 
latter trade, he sailed for Blewfields, and proceeding 
thence, he fell in with Newfoundland on the 2d of 
‘ Augosb + 

In the evening (d* that day there arose such a fog as 
had scarc^y ever been seen ; for it lasted thirty days 
complete, and the weathmr was so very dark, that it was 
difficult to discover one ship from another j this occasioned 
the dispersion of the fleet, which could not be brought 

* Burcliel’s Na\al History, p. 605, LOTfdow No, S942. 

This was certainly a very sjfual service done to tjie nation ; since, if 
flic admiral bad acted leas vigorously in proenring a supply ; onir 
mast uecesiarily hjwe perisbed fpr want. 

t Burchot’s Naval History, p. 60S. Boyer’s Idfle ef Queen Anne. 
Bimiel’s History of his own limp, vol. ii. p. 859. 
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together again till the Sd of September, when the vice- 
admiral thought it proper to consult his officers, as to the 
principal design of his voyage, which was the attaching 
the French at Placentia, and thereby forcing them to quit 
Newfoundland. At this council of war, thete were pre- 
sent, besides the vice-admiral, Rear-admiral Whetstone, 
and thirteen sea-captains ; of the land-officers, the com- 
mander in chief, Colonel Rivers, six captains, and an 
engineer. They took into consideration the queen’s 
instructions to Brigadier' Columbine, then deceased, and 
those to Admiral Graydon ; and finding all their ships in 
a very weak condition ; that they were thinly manned ; 
and most of them sick, already at short allowance ; and 
the soldiers, through their being forced to drink water in 
so cold a climate, having their limbs benumbed, so that 
they were scarcely fit for service; five regiments reduced 
to one thousand and thirty-five men ; of five hundred they 
were to receive from New Ei^land, there came but seventy, 
now reduced to twenty-five, and those in a manner dis- 
abled; and, from the best accounts, the enemy at Pla- 
centia judged to be not only superiour in number, and 
consequently able to make a good resistance, but the 
avenues to the place extremely difficult, the grounds 
marshy, and no planks, or other materials, for mounting 
the guns on the batteries ; these difficulties and obstruc- 
tions being maturely considered, together with the good 
circumstances the enemy were in, and the assistance f&oy 
might have firom their privateers, and other shipping then 
at Placentia; the council of war were unanimously of 
opinion, that to make an attempt on that place with the 
ships and forces, in such a condition and at such a season 
of the year, was altogether impracticable; and, instead of 
any probability of success, might tend to the dishonour of 
her majesty’s arms. * 

*1 tranforibe this from a MS, account of Admical Gra}ii<iitN i3«> 
fence, io which are particular rertifreates av to the li utli of < .u‘b ot 
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This was th<^ end of Vice-admiral Graydon’s unfortuii|ite 
expedition ; in which, though it be certain, on the one 
hand, that he did not do the nation any remarkable service ; 
yet, it is no less certain, on the other, that in respect of 
protecting the trade, and the rest of the things in his 
power, he did all the service he was able. But it was his 
misfortune, first, to feel the efiects of other men’s mis- 
takes, and next, to be made answerable for them. On 
his return, the house of lords entered into an enquiry into 
his conduct ; and, besides their former warm rote, which 
was more than enough to have undone him, came to a 
resolution of addressing her majesty, to remove him from 
all employments, for impressing servants in the West 
Indies; desiring her, at the same time, to direct the 
attorney-general to prosecute him for that offence. ^ This 
A.T). had the desired effect : V ice-admiral Graydon, as to service, 
^70 i. aside, and Ids memory has been loaded with 

the foulest imputations; though there is great reason to 
believe, that he was rather unlucky than unjust; and that 
he suffered for miscarriages which it was not in his power 
to avoid. In order to have a clearer idea of this, we 
must consider that he justified himself as to his not fight- 
ing the French, under bis orders, which were very precise 
upon that head; and, if he had not obeyed them, he must 
have been answerable for all the consequences before a 
court-martial; while, on the other hand, the lords, as the 
' supreme judicature, decided in this case on the reason of 
the thing; and because, as they thought, the necessity 

tliesc facts, awl which, I suppose, satisfied the house of lords as to 
this part of the chaise ; which file admiral looked upon as that which 
would affect him most, since here he had not executed his orders, 
hut avoided attacking the jPrench. 

^ It appears by the Gazette, No. 3960 , fiiat the vice-admiral ar- 
rived in the Downs, on the 22d of October, See the Journal of the 
House of Lords. I do not find that tlie admiral was ever prosecuted, 
and 1 guess from a reflection of Mr. Oldmixon^s, that he was not. 
History of the Stuarts, vol ii. p. 3^9. 
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of fighting ought, in his judgment, to have superseded 
his orders 5 yet, when he pleaded necessity in excuse of 
impressing servants, this would not ser\e his turn; but 
he was punished in that case as severely for making use 
of his own judgment, as for the supposed neglect of it in 
the other* 

In all probability the resentment of the house of lords 
against this gentleman, was sharpened by their inspecting 
closely into other affairs relating to the navy ; in which, 
it must be confessed, they found things very indifferently 
managed. As, for instance, complaints had been made 
to the lord high-admiral, of bad provisions, by which the 
seamen were poisoned, as well as the nation cheated; 
yet a survey of the provisions objected to was delayed for 
three months, which gave an opportunity for making such 
removes and changes, as rendered the proof of this charge 
altogether impracticable. The merchants complained that 
they were ill served with convoys, and that so little care 
was taken of the Newcastle fleet, as occasioned an ex- 
cessive rise of coals : the neglect of providing for such 
seamen as were prisoners in France, was likewise ren- 
dered very evident ; as was the danger of the island of 
Jamaica, and the betraying our naval councils to the 
French. The«e were all digested into an address, which 
was presented by the house of lords to the queen ; to which 
her majesty was pleased to answer, that the address con- 
sisted of so many parts, that she could not then take 
notice of them.* In ’the general, however, she pro- 
mised she would consider of them, and give such direc- 
tions as should be proper for the safety and wel&re of 
the nation. 

I think it necessary to observe here, that at this 

* Bumefs History of his own Time, vol. IS* p. 350, 365. 014- 
mtxon^s Histoiy of the Stuarts, vol. ii p* Bnyefs life of 
Queen Anne. 
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there were very warm disputes in tha house of lords, * 
as to the conduct of the admiralty in the late reign, 
which had been censured by the house of commons, and, 
in a great measure, justified here; so that at this season 
all the strength of party was exerted on both sides, and 
the merit of a man was less considered, than the faction 
to which he attached himself, t But it is time to lea\ e 
so troublesome and unentertaining a subject, in order to 
return to the conduct of the war, and the great things 
performed in the year 1704 ; for the service of which the 
commons grafted upwards of four millions ; and of this 
the sum of two millions eighty thousand pounds was 
for the service of the navy; f which shews, how desirous 
the nation was of supporting tlie war to the utmost; and 
of giving whatever was necessary for the service of the 
common cause, in hopes that it would be honestly and 
effectually laid out, for those great and salutary purposes 
for which it was so cheerfully given. 

^ The king of Spain was very desirous of prosecuting his 
voyage to Lisbon, and therefore cam© to Port;snui4ith, 
and \vould have embarked on the third of February, I if 
the wind had been at all &vourable. Sir Qeorge Hooke, 
whp command the fleet that escorted him, and the 
land forces intended for his service, did e^ery thing that 
could be expected to facilitate the expedition : for when 
he foipul the transports were ready, and that it was im- 

♦ Burnet’s History of liis own Time, vol- iL p. 365* 
t The queen, hy soft answers, endeavoured to pacify both hoiise&, 
-which indeed was the only measure left for her to pursue ; sinoe^ if 
she had rompUed with the deieauds of either, it must ha^se 
both. Her prudence, therefore, in this respect, was very con- 
spicuous; though perhaps the rightest step she could taken, 
woM have been to have dismissed his rejal highnessV council as 
terd-high-admiral, and -either restored the earl of Pembroke or 
appointed commissioners. 
t See Whitworth’s Ooliections of Supplies, 

§ hmSm Oassetie^ Nov 3990. 
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possible to have the intended number of great ships so 
early at sea, he proposed sailing with a small squadron 
to Lisbon, and waiting there for a reinforcement. This 
was a veiy wise, as well as vigorous step ; for, according 
to the informations our court had received of the designs 
of France, they intended to have a great na\al strength 
in the Mediterranean ; which, if it had come there earlier 
than our reinfbrcement, would have been able to shut up 
our small fleet, then in those parts, in the river of Lisbon, 
and have intercepted all our trade homeward-bound ; 
whereas if, according to Sir George’s scheme, the supply 
arrived early enough at Lisbon, our fleet would be so 
strong as to prevent the junction of the Brest with the 
Toulon squadron, and to perform other requisite services 
on the coast of Spain. ^ 

In the first part of his d^lgn, Sir George was as fortu- XA 
Bate as he could wish ; for sailing on the twelfth of Fe- 
bruary, he arrived, after a fine passage, with the squadron, 
and all the transports in the river of Lisbon, on the 25th j 
add after two days bad been spent in adjusting the cere- 
monial, his Catholic majesty was conducted to shore by 
the king of Portugal, and most of the royal fiiTOily.+ 

^ 'Utis wsw certainly a vejty wise and well judged scimmet and 1$ a 
Uear and mx&nt proof that Sir Ocorge Eooke was ?ery desirms of 
doing as much service as possible, and to lose no oppoitunlty of being 
early In action ; his going on this expedition^ with th<^ sinaU squadron 
under his command, was liable to many exceptions if considered in 
a prudential light, and with a view to the credit of the admiral ; hni 
Sir George dii»regarded these, when they came into competition with 
the public service ; and chose rathCr to risk hh own ohamcier, thaw 
the nation’s honour, and the prospect the king of Spaifll then had o£ 
success, of which his Catholic maje&tywas extiemefy sensible j and 
gave upon all occasions the most ample testimonies of his partieular 
respect for Sir George Hooke, and just acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices. 

t Bumef s History of his own Tune, voL ii. p. $54. ThC Complete 
History of Europe for 1704, p. a08» London Gazette, No. 4000 
Burchef s Naval History, p. 6<i5, 600. 
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Among other debates in relation to this ceremony, there 
was one which deserves particular notice, and that was in 
relation to our flag. The king of Portugal desired, that, 
upon his coming on board the admiral’s ship in his barge 
of state, and striking his standard, the English flag might 
be struck at the same time ; and that when his Catholic 
majesty, with himself, should go off from the ship, his 
standard might be hoisted, and the admiral’s flag continue 
struck until they were on shore. This proposition was 
made from the king of Portugal, by the king of Spain ; to 
which tlie admiral replied, that his majesty, so long as he 
should be on board, might command the flag to be struck 
when he pleased; hut that whenever he left the ship, he 
was himself admiral, and obliged to execute his commis- 
sion by immediately hoisting his flag. This, and some 
other reasons, satisfied the king of Spain, as well as his’ 
Portuguese majesty ; so that the flag of England was no 
longer struck, than the standard of Portugal. 

* We take this passaj^e from the aoconnt published by author^ ; 
and I think f veiiture to assert, that ^ir Geor^'e Rooke’s eopcern 
for the honottr of the flag: became him very well, as an Bngfish admiral, 
l^batever might be thought of it at home by some BnglSsh statesmen. 
Bishop Burnet, speakmg of our treaty with the king of Portugal 
mentions a very extiaordinary incident relating to this affair, which I 
find it necessary to tianscribe. " In this treaty, an aJfccideut hap- 
** pened, that had almost spoiled all : the king of Portiigal insisted on 
“ demanding the and other respects to be paid by our admiral, 
** when he was in his poits. The earl of Nottingham insisted it was 
a dishonour to England to strike, even in another king’s ports. 
“ This was not demanded of the fieet that was sent to bring over 
“ Queen Kathaihic; So, though Melimeii, our ambassador, had 
agreed to this article, he pressed the queen not to ratify it^^ The 
** Lord Godolphjin looked oh this as too inconsiderable to be insisted 
** on ; the whole affairs of Europe seemed to turn upon tkfcgj^eaty, 
** md so important a matter ought not to be retarded a day, m such 
^ punctilios, as a salute, or striking the flag; and it seemed reason- 
aht^ tot eveiy sovereign prince should claim these acknowledge- 
me^ unless where it was othensdse stipulated by express treaties. 
The loafing so mmh weight on such matters, very much heightened 
" jealousies ; and it was said, that the earl of Nottingham, and the 
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Two days after this, the admiral, in compliance with 
the resolution of a council of war, sent a squadron of 
seventeen sail, to cruize off Cape Spartell ; which squa- 
dron was afterwards increased to twenty-two sail. On 
the ninth of March, the admiral himself put to sea, and 
continued cruizing for a month. Rear-hdmiral Dilkes, 
who commanded the squadron before-mentioned, on the 
twelfth of March in the morning, discovered four sail of 
ships standing to the N. E. He had with him, three third 
rales, and two fourth, viz. the Kent, Bedford, Suffolk, 
Antelope, and Panther, By eleven he came up with 
them, and the Panther, which wa% the headmost of ours, 
engaged them; the Suffolk getting the wind of them, 
did the same, as also the Antelope, and the Dutch priva- 
teer ; insomuch, that the ship of sixty guns struck, after 
exchanging several broadsides. The rear-admiral could 
not get his own ship in reach of them until noon, and then 
engaging the commodore, which was a ship of sixty guns, 
she struck to him in a little time, having lost half her 
coidplement of men, as the third did soon after, which 
was a ship of twenty-four guns ; and in this action the 
Panther had her fore-top-mast shot by the board, the 
Suffolk her main-mast, and the Antelope’s masts and yards 
were wounded- The two ships before-mentioned of sixty 
guns, were galloon men of war, one of them called the 
Porta-Cceli, and the other the St Theresa, and came from 
St. Sebastian, with bombs, guns, iron bars, &c. being 
bound for Cadiz ; where, as it was reported, they were to 
be fitted out for the West Indies, the commodore Don 
Diego Bicuna having a commission to command nU the 

Tories seemed to lay hold of every thing that t^oald oBstmet the 
progress of the v^ar ; while the rtmnd pr<a*eedi«f of the Lord Go- 
dolphin reconciled many to him.'’ The friends id the earl of Go- 
dolphin need fee under no concern about fins stoiy^ since if is most 
evident from the foregoing account of Sir Geotge ftooke*s eondnet, 
tliat the fact is and that the honour of the English iag m» mw 

given up* 
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fleet designed thither; and in these ships were taken 
nearly seven hundred prisoners. ^ 

The rear-admiral, on account of bad 'weather, did not 
arrive at Lisbon till the twenty-fifth of March ; and then 
in going in he lost the St. Theresa, but most of the-men 
were saved. Sir George Rooke having also returned, 
and meeting with orde^re to sail up the Straits, prepared 
to execute them, though at the same time, the admiral 
was extremely pressed by his Catholic majesty to under- 
take somewhat in his favour. The difficulties with which 
Sir George was at this time encompassed, were many and 
great. In the first place> the reinforcement he depended 
on was not arrived; in the next, the queen’s orders were 
positive for the relief of Nice and Villa Franca; and he 
knew how great a risk he ran, in case either of those 
places were taken for want of timely succour. The design 
formed in favour of King Charles III. to invade Catalonia, 
and make an attempt on Barcelona, was almost ripe for 
execution ; and that monarch insisted very strenuously that 
the fleet should escort this embarkation. In this thorny 
conjuncture, the admiral resolved to do ae much as in him 
lay to satisfy all parties; and we shall hereafter see with 
how gretsd judgment he executed this resolution ; in the 
mean time, it is necessary that we should explain the con- 
duct of the administration in regard to the expedition of 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel. + 

After Sir George Rooke had sailed, the court received 
intelligence, that the French were very busy in fitting out 
a great squadron at Brest^ | This alarmed us very much, 

♦ 

^ See the London Oazctfe, No. 4008. Burchef « Naval History, p. 
#ar. Annalh of Queen Anne. 

f Bnrchefs Naval History, hook v. chap. xvi. Annals of Queen 
Anne. London Clazette, No. 401L 

$ Lambert}, tom. fit p. 824. QuiiKsy Histohe Militaire de Louis 
XIV, tomklv. p.426. P. Daniel doumal Histotique die Louis XIV. 
Same 
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because it was not eag^ to foresee how force would be 
employed. At all events, it was thought proper to e<j[uip, 
with the utmost expedition, a good fleet, which was put 
under the command of Sir Cloudesley ShoTel, admiral of 
the white, who had tonder him Sir StaSbrd Fairbome, vice- 
admiral of the red, and George Byng, Esq. then rear- 
admiral of the same squadron.* The admiral was in- 
structed, if he found the Brest squadron still in port, to 
send away the trade, store-ships, and victuallers, under a 
proper convoy, to Lisbon, and to remain before that port 
himself to endeavour to keep in the enemy ; or, if that 
were found impracticable, to bum and destroy them in 
case they came out. But if he found the Brest squadron 
already sailed, then he was to call a oouncil of war, in 
ortter to jq^e what stveagtb m%ht be necemaiy to be 
sent to Sir George Booke ; and if it amonatod to tweni^- 
two ships, then he was to sail with them himseli^ that our 
fleet might, at all events, be stronger than that of the 
enemy. Sir Cloudesley executed his iastmetious puao- 
tually ; and finding that a great strength was necessary is 
the Mediterranean to oppose the French, he sniled thither 
about the latter end of the month of May. f 

We have now seen how and why the succours intended 
for Sir George Booke's fleet, were so long delayed, and 
what care was taken for their coming, after all, in good 
time; we will next, therefewe, return toHbat admiral, and 
give a short account of the manner in wiiidi he extricated 

t 

^ BureliefB Naval p.672, Buruefs Histc»ry of 

Time, voLii. p. 388. I-^ondon Gasselte, No, 4018. 

f It was certainly well judged in 8ir Cloudesley SBwel, to mil as 
he did with his fleet into the hlediterranean ; for the Frendi* per- 
ceiving how much their reputation suffered hy the of their 

power at sea, resolved this year to make the utmost effort possible to 
recover it; grounding their hopes chiefly on our fleets being divided, 
and the possibility there was of attacking 8ir George Kookc, before 
any reinforcement could join him; whkh,hiit for tbispindent method 
of i8ir Cloudesley Shovel, might have been effected. 


All 
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himself out of the difficulties in which we left him. lii 
the fijst place, he signified to the prince of Hesse, who 
had the chiei direction of his Catholic majesty’s affairs, 
that if the troops which were* to make the attempt on 
Barcelona, could be speedily embarked, he was content to 
escort them, and to give all imaginable countenance to his 
majesty's afiairs in Catalonia. In compliance with this 
offer, he sailed accordingly with the transports under his 
convoy ; and, on the 18th of May, he arrived before the 
city of Barcelona. A priest and some others surren- 
dered themselves ; and informed the prince of Hesse, that 
if some few forces were landed, and a shew made of a 
bombardment, they would declare for King Charles III. 
and receive him into the place. Upon this there landed, 
on the 19th of May, about twelve hundred marines, four 
hundred Dutch foot, a company of Catalans, and as many 
volunteers as made up, in the whole, two thousand men. 
They remained ashore all night ; and the prince finding 
nothing done, notwithstanding the Dutch had bombarded 
the place with some effect, Ms highness himself proposed 
the re-embarking the men, from an apprehension of their 
being attacked by a superiour force. The truth is, that 
he had reason to abandon this design as he did, 
since, in the first place, the governor had discovered it, 
and had secured the chiefs of the Austrian party ; and, 
in the next, the force he had with him was not at all pro- 
portioned to stlch an undertaking. + 

^ Butcliefs Naval History, p. 675. Annals of Queen Anne, vol. iii, 
p. 10^. Mercuie Hifetorique ct Politique, tom. xxxvii. p. 109. Lon- 
don Gassette, No. 4018, 4035. 

t Tliere^sas eertaiuly a veiy strong party in Barcelona for King 
Charles; and if tliey had had courage enough to have declaimed on the 
6rst arrival of the ffeet, and had marched out, and joined the land 
fmccsas soon as they had disembarked, something might have been 
done; hut they continued consulting and intriguing, till the governor 
seinM their chiefs, and then they themselves advised the piince of 
Hesse not to remain any longer before the place, on account of its 
being equalh inconvenient for him and them. 
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In this whole transaction one would imagine the admi- 
ral must have been blameless^ since he had done all that 
could be expected from him, and did not retire till his 
highness himself thought it requisite. Yet Bishop Bur- 
net has given such an account of it, as I must take the 
liberty of transcribing, that the public may see how neces- 
sary it is for an historian to be free from party. Sir 
George Rooke came before Barcelona, whore the prince 
of Hesse D’Armsiadt a«*&ured him there was a strong 
party ready to declare for King Charles, as it was 
certain there was a gr^^t disposition in many to it. 
But Rooke would not stay above three davs before it; 
so that the motions within the town, and the discove- 
ries that many made of their inclinations, had almost 
^proved fatal to them. Ho answered^ his orders were 
<< positive; be must make towards Nice^ which it was 
believed the French intended to besiege/’ ♦ At this 
rate of writing, no man’s fame or memory can be safe. 
Y'et, to heighten the malice of this reflection, and to mis- 
lead the reader, if possible, still more egregiously; the 
bishop tells us a long stoxy, previons to this account, of 
the admiral’s reprimanding one of his captains very se- 
verely, for departing from his orders, t though the intelli- 

^ History of his own Time, voL ii. p. 38S. 
t In a grand debate in the house of lords*, in 1740, this fact happen- 
ing to be touched upon by a noble peer, who was speaking in timt 
august assembly, the late iUustrious iolin duke of Aigjle, rose up and 
said, " As for what has been mentioned in relation to Admiral Hooke, 
we know, my lords, the history from which it ^ as taken. It is 
a storj' of Bishop Burnet’s, In his History of bis own Time, and 
those who Iiavc sat in this house with that prelate must knew he 
was a very credulous weak man. 1 remember him, my lords, in this 
** house ; and I likewise remember, that my Lord Il^litav;, my Lord 
^ Somers, and his other friends ui the house, wows always in a tenor 
when he rose up to speak, lest he should injure their eaui»e by some 
blunder. With legard to what he says against Admiral Hooke, I 
know I have heard it from those that were present, that the greatest 
part of it is a dowmight lie. The bishop, it is well known, was no 
friend to that admiral, and therefore he easily ga\e credit, as lie 
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gence he brought, is supposed to have saved the fleet of 
England, and of his avoiding the French fleet, and joining 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel. All of which, to speak in the 
softest terms, seema to have been without any founda- 
tion. 

The admiral landed his troops before Barcelona, on the 
19th of May ; it was the 27th before they had any intelli- 
gence of the Brest squadron; and then, instead of 
shunning, they chaced them; and on the 16th of June, 
the fleet was joined by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, with the 
ships under his command; up<Mi which it was immediately 
I'esolved, to proceed up the Mediterranean, in search of 
the French fleet. The whole of this affair was so per- 
fectly well conducted, that our allies and our enemies join 
in commending Sir George Rooke; and yet his memory 
is in danger of suffering with posterity, merely because he 
was esteemed a Tory. This it was that drew upon him 
so many and such severe reflections; obscured all the 
great actions he did; and forced men, who valued them- 
selves oa their skill in writing, not onty to misrepresent, 
but to felsify &cts, that they mi^t be able to cast such 
imptrtatioM uipm him as he never deserved. * 

On the 31st of May, the admiral steered for the isles of 
Hieres, but in the passage met with a storm, which sepa- 
rated his fleet. On the 27th, they joined again, and had 
sight of A large French squadron, which they rightly 
judged to be sailing for Toulon; and therefore, it w 2 lb 
resolved, in a council of war, to chace them thither, and if 

generally did in like cases, to every malicious story he heard 
against him.’' Tlie History and Proceedings of the House of Lords, 
vol.vii. p. 575. 

* See Burchet, book v. chap, xvi The Complete History of Europe 
for 1704, and all the foreign journals of that year. In the Butch 
edition of Bishop Burnet's History, thmre is a large not® to set right, 
that the editor takes to he the effects of haste or confusion; and in 
that note he states the fiicts and dates feirly from our Gazettes, and 
other public authorities, as I do. Buruef s History, vol, v. p. 770. 



it were not possible to prevent them getting into that port, 
then to sail for Lisbon, in order to wait for a reinforce- 
ment; which was accordingly done.^ On the I4th of 
June, our fleet passed through the Straits-mouth, and 
were joined two days afterwards by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
with his squadron, off Lagos: t a council of war was them 
called, in order to consider what service should be pro-^ 
ceeded on. Several schemes were proposed, particularly 
a second attack on Cadiz, which was soon found to be 
impracticable for want of a sufficient number of land- 
forces. At this council of war the admiral also was pleaeed 
to declare, that he was limited by his instructions from 
attempting any thing, without the consent of the kings of 
Spain and Portugal; which was another discom^agemeut 
to the service, because those princes could very seldom 
agree on any measure; so that, excq)t sending some ships 
to the Terceras, in order to pmtect the homeward-bound 
Brazil fleet, there was little done, that I can find, whick 
ought to be considered as the unavoidable consequence of 
this order. 

Sir George Rooke being very sensible of the reflections 

^ This is a fact, in which Burchcf, Oldmixon, the Complete Ilistoiy 
4)f Europe, and all our writers agree, as taking it from the Journals 
deposited with the secretary of the Admimlty ; and therefore we may 
easily know what to tMKik of the fl)Uowiiig pass^ in Burnet's His- 
tory, which follows immediately the account he had given of the 
admirafs leaving Barcelona, to sail for the coast of Italy, in t>ider to 
prevent the siege of Nice, or to relieve it if it was besieged. Haring 
advice, (says tlie bishop,) that the Erenoh made no advances in tiigd: 
design, he turned his course westward, and came in sight of the 
French fleet, sailjing from Brest to Toulon, the advantages he had 
^ were so visible, that it was expected he would have made toward^s 
them; he did it not: what orders ho had was not known, for the 
matter never came mider examiaalion; they got to Toulon, 
steered anoffer way. The whole French fleet was then together 
in that harbour; foi though the Toulon squadron had been out 
« before, it was then in port,” v 

t Burchefs Naval History, p. 676, Atmal* of Queen Aime, vol il 
p. 105. London Gazette, No. 4035. 
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that would fall upon him, if, having so considerable a fleet 
under his command, he spent the Summer in doing 
nothing of importance ; called a council of war on the I7th 
of July, in the road of Tetuan, where having declared he 
thought it requisite they should resolv/j upon some ser- 
vice or other ; after a long debate it was carried to make 
a sudden and vigorous attack upon Gibraltar, for three 
reasons: First, because in the condition the place then 
was, there was some probability of taking it ; which, in 
case it had been properly provided, and there had been in 
it a numerous garrison, would have been impossible - 
Secondly, because the possession of that place was of 
infinite importance during the present war. Thirdly, be- 
cause the taking of this place would give a lustre to the 
queen^s arms, and possibly dispose the Spaniards to favour 
the cause of King Charles. 

The fleet, in pursuance of this resolution, arrived in the 
Bay of Gibraltar on the 21st of July; and the marines, 
English, and Dutch, to the number of eighteen hundred, 
were landed under the command of the prince of Hesse, 
on the Isthmus, to cut off all communication between the 
town and the Continent. His highness having taken post 
there, summoned the governor; who answered, that he 
would defend it to the last. ^ On the 22d, the admiral at 
break of day, gave the signal for cannonading the town ; 
which was performed with such vigour, that fifteen thou- 
sand shot was spent in five hours ; when the admiral per- 
ceiving that the enemy were driven from their fortifications 
at the south molehead ; and that if we were once possessed 
of these, the town must be taken of course ; he ordered 
Captain Whitaker to arm all the boats, and to attempt to 
make himself master of them. 

This order was no sooner issued, than Captain Hicks, 

^ History of the Staarts, vol. ii. p. 330- , Boyer*s Life of 

Qaeen Aime, p. 155. Mercure Historique et FoKtiqtle, tom, xxxvit 
p. 339. London Grszette, No. 4044, 
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and Captain J umper, who were nearest the raolej, pushed 
on shore with their pinnaces, and actually seized the forti- 
fications before the rest could come up. The Spaniards 
seeing this, sprung a mine, by which two lieutenants and 
forty men were killed, and about sixty more wounded : 
however, they kept possession of the great platform, till 
they were sustained by Captain Whitaker, and the seamen 
under his command, who very soon made himself master 
of a redoubt, between the mole and the town ; on which 
the admiral sent in a letter to the governor, who on the 
2'ith capitulated, and the prince of Hesse took possession 
of the place. 1 must, upon this occasion, observe, that 
as this design was contrived by the admirals, feo it was 
executed entirely by the seamen, and therefore the whole 
honour of it is due to them* 1 must likewise put the 
reader in mind, that nothing could have enabled the sea- 
men to take the place, but the cannonading of it in such a 
manner, as obliged the Spaniards to quit their posts; for 
the general officers, who viewed the fortifications after the 
place was in our hands, declared, that they might have 
been defended by fifty men against as many thousands. 
The French indeed say, in order to diminish, as much as 
possible, the glory of this action, that the Spaniards had 
neither garrison nor guns there; but this is far from being 
true, since there were above one hundred brass pieces 
mounted. After putting as many men as could be spared 
into the place, under the command of the prince of Hesse, 
the fleet sailed to Tetuan, in order to take in wood and 
water, t 

* Burchetts Naval History, p. 678. Aimals of Queen Anne, vol in. 
p. 106. Coliimna Roslrata, p. 277, 278. London Gaa(*tte, No, 4045. 

t The Marquis de Quincy tells us, that the court of London being: 
informed of Ibe weakness of the garrison of Gihraltaif, gave Sir 
George Rooke orders to attack it; which he did, and was so lucky as 
to make himself master of it, tbrougli the negligence of the Jfpaniaids. 
Though this is the most acciuate book published in relation to tliis 

VOL. in* E E 
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While they lay here, the Dutch admiral sent a flag- 
officer and six ships to Lisbon, under orders to return 
home, and a promise that he would quickly follow thein» 
On the 9th of August, they sailed again from Gibraltar, 
and had ^ight of the French fleet, which they resolved to 
engage. The latter declined coming to action, and endea- 
voured to get away ; but Sir George pursued them with 
all the sail he could make.’^ Oil the K3th of the same month, 
which was Sunday, he came within three leagues of them, 
when they brought to with their heads to the southward, 
the wind being easterly ; and forming a line, lay in a pro- 
per posture to receive him. They were fifty-two ships, 
and twenty-four galiies, very strong in the centre, but 
weaker in the van and rear-^ to supply which, most of 
their gullies were placed in those squadrons. In the centre 
was Count Thoulouse, high-admiral <£ France, with the 
white squadron ; in the van the white and blue flag, and 
in the rear the blue, each admiral having his vice and rear- 
admiral. Our fleet consisted of fifty-three ships ; but the 
admiral, ordered the Swallow and Panther, two fourth- 
rates, with a fifth and a sixth, and two fire-ships, to lye to 
windward of him, that if the enemy^g van should push 

war; yet, in this point, the fintlior h certainly mistaken. Wc have 
■Sir George instructions in Bordiet, his joumats and oidei-s 

are yet in being, and ha\e been cons.«lted in this Mork ; but notbing 
of this sort ha** been discovered : and indeed, if any minister bad 
been wise enough to contrive this scheme, he m^ouUI undoubtedly 
have done iuuibelf justice, by ekinxing the merit of it. The French 
liisiorian pioeeedb to .say, that tl^gh Gibi altar was taken for King 
Chailfs III. yet it was never put into Kis possession ; but has been 
e\er since kept by the English, who, to say tile truth, says he, 
have dearly purchased it, aanee it has cost them more pounds ster* 
ling* than there are fn the fortiaeatiom^. Kjsttoire MUitaire, 

lorn. iv. p, 

Tins plainly proves, that no man was more incliped to %ht, tha^ 

George Kooko, whmi fighting wab a prudent jocasure; and in the 
night of the Jlth, he had the good hick to force one of the eiiemy^S 
ships a-shore, to^which they were forced to set fire, in order to prevent 
its falling into our hands. 
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trough our line with their gallies and fire-ships^ they 
night give them some diversion. ^ 

A little after ten in the morning, our fleet bore down in 
U’der of battle, and when they came within half gun-shot 
»f the enemy, the French set all their sails at once, as if 
hey intended to stretch a-head and weather us ; so that 
mr admiral, after firing a chace-guu at the French ad- 
niral to stay for him, of which he took no notice, threw 
broad the signal, and began the battle, which fell very 
leavy on the Royal Catherine, the St. George, and the 
Jhrewsbiiry. About two in the afternoon the enemy’s van 
;ave way to ours, and the battle ended with the day, when 
he enemy went away by the help of their gallies, to the 
eeward. in the night the wind sh fted to the northward, 
nd in the morning to the westward, which gave the 
nemy the wind of us. We lay by all day within three 
sagues of each other, repairing our defects, and at night 
hey filed and stood to the northward. Our fle^'t endea*^ 
cured the two next days to reneir the fight, hut the 
■’rench avoided it, and at last bore away, t 
This plainly discovers that he had a victory, notwith^ 
landing the great advantages of the French : which I 
[link those who understand maritime affairs, will allow to 
e as great as ever any fleet had. For first, their ships 
^ere bigger; they had seventeen three-deck ships, and w^ 
ad but seven. Secondly, they bad a great advantage in 
leir weight of metal; for they had six hundred guns 
lore than we had. Thirdly, they were clean ships just 
ome out of port; whereas ours had been long at sea, and 

* See Sii Geor^ts Hooke’s Account of thi* Battle, published bj au^ 
lority. Till'* disposiliou plainb ptoved the admiral’s gieat capacity, 
id how dextrously he could supply, by good management, any 
jcidciital deficieneies he might labour uiidei. 
t Burchet’s Naval flistory, p, 677, 678. Oldmixon^s History of 
le Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 339* Columna Rostrata, p. 270. See Sir 
corgo Rooke’s Account of tliis Battle, as also Sir Cloude&ley Sho- 
ifs Letter, describing the same, in tlie Complete History of Bu- 

kTHA fni* 1704) TH- 4^6-— 450. 
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had done hard service. Fourthly, they had the assistance 
of their gallies ; and how great an advantage this was, 
will appear from hence, that about the middle of the fight, 
the French admiral ordered a seventy-gun ship to board 
the Monk, a sixty-gun ship of ours, commanded by Cap- 
tain Mighells ; which she did, and was beaten off three 
times, and after every repulse she had her wounded men 
taken off, and her complement restored by the gallies. 
Fifthly, the French fleet was thoroughly provided with 
ammunition; which was so much wanted in ours, that 
several ships were towed out of the line, becauisje they had 
not either powder or ball suiBSicient fora single broadside. 
But the skill of the admiral, and the bravery of the offi- 
cers and seamen under his command, supplied all defects; 
and enabled them to give the French so clear a proof of 
their superiority over them in all respects at sea, that they 
not only declined renewing the fight at present, but 
avoided us ever after, and durst not venture a battle on 
that element during the remainder of the war. It may 
be therefore justly said, that the battle of Malaga decided 
the empire of the sea, and left to us and the Dutch an un- 
disputed claim to the title of Maritime Powers. * 

^ I cannot conceive wliy Bisliop Barnet, and other writers, should 
say so much to the prejudice of theii country, purely to lessen the re- 
putation of the admiial ; but I can least of all account for the false- 
hoods that prelate has thrust into his tela lion. He says, that most, of 
the ships iiad twenty-fi\r- rounds of powdci when they began to fight j 
and that it seldom happened that so much had been spent in an eU* 
gagement at sea. The Butch Admiia! Callcniberg, m his letter to the 
States, says, that ten rounds wouid not serve al)o\e an hour, and that 
many of the EugUsh ships had no more when the engagement was 
over ; so that if the bish(»p intended to insinuate, that the want of 
powder wm only an excuse, he is effectually refuted by this anthonty ; 
and we see at tlm same time, how able he was to make calculations. 
He commends Shovers bravery justly, but then adds, that Rooke 
fought at a greater distance. Now X think I have some authority to 
prove, that he is in the wrong m both ; by wliicii I mean, that though 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel was a very brave man, yet here he had no great 
nmiortunitv of shewing it, whereas Sir George Rooke had and did. 
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It is true, that the French, according to their old cus- 
tom, claimed the victory, Lewis XIV. wrote a letter, 
affirming this to the arch-bishop of Paris, directing Tc 
Deum to be sung on that occasion ; and afterwards pub- 
lished an account, which I shall give the reader as nearly 
as may be from the Gazette ; and I shall then demon- 
strate, that the whole was no more than an artifice of 
state, * in order to lesson the ill consequences that were 

For, observe reader, Ytliat Sir Cloudesley says in his letter, printed in 
the complete History of Europe, for tlie year 1704. His 'v^oids aie 
these; “ The ships that suffered most in my dhision, were the Lenox, 
Warspight, Tilburj, and Swiftsure; the rest escaped pretty well, 
and 1 the best of all, I never took srreater pains in all my life to 
have been soundly beaten, for I set all my sails, and rowed with 
three boats a-head, to get along-side with the admiral of the white 
“ and bine. But he, out-sailing- me, shunned fighting, and lay along- 
“ side of the little ships. Notwithstanding, the engagement was 
“ veiy sharp, and I think the like between two fleets never has been 
“ in any time. There is hardly a ship that must not shift one mast, 
“ and some must shift all ; a great many have suffered much, but 
none moj*e than Sir George Rooke, and Captain Jennings, in the 
« St. George.” 

* I think it necessary to give the reader a transcript of this letter, 
from the French king to Cardinal Noailles, because two great poli- 
ticians have differed much about it. Bishop Burnet says, that from 
the coldness of this letter, it was concluded in England, that the 
French were beaten so that, in his judgment, this letter was the 
best evidence of our victory, Mr. Oldmixon thinks just the con- 
trary; the reader, by perusing the letter, will be able to judge for 
himself: 

^ Cousin, 

The fleet which I have assembled in the Mediterranean, under 
the command of my son the Count de Thoulouse, admiial of 
France, has not only disappointed the designs which tlie joint fleets 
of England and Holland had upon the coasts of Catalonia, but has 
“ also put a gloiious end to the campaign, by a general engagement, 
which issued wholly to my advantage, though the enemies W'cre 
considerably more m number, and had a favourable wind. Their 
first efforts were sustained, and repulsed witli so much valour by all 
the oflicers and equipage of my ships, animated by the example of 
their general, that the enemies could think of nothing during the 
fight, which lasted teiji hours, but how to defend themselves, how 
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apprehended from the defeat ; and therefore, it is no less 
injurious to the glory of this nation, than to the honour 
of Sir George Rooke’h memory, to make use of the dis- 
torted tales in this relation, to prejudice the indubitable 
facts contained in ours. The substance of this French 
account was : 

That, before the fight, the admiral ordered all the 
ships to make ready ; but the sea being calm, he gave 
directions for the gallies to prepare to tow the men of 
war off to sea. But at day-break the whole fleet 
weighed by favoui* of a breeze that blew gently from 
the land, and made toward the enemy, whom the cui> 
rents had carried out to sea. The 24th, their fleet, in 
a line of battle, came up with the enemy ; the Marquis 
de Vilette, lieutenant-general, commanded the van- 
guard, having behind him in a se( end line the duke of 
^ Tursis, with his own squadron of seven gallies, andhfive 
of Spain. The Count de Thoulouse commanded the 
centre, having behind him the Marquis de Royes, with 
four gallies, and the Marquis de Langeron had the com- 
mandof the rear-guard with eight French gallies, under 
command of the Count de Tourville. The enemy^s 
van-guard was commanded hy Sir Cloudedey Shovel ; 
the centre by Sir George Roofce ; and the rear-guard 
^ were the Dutch ships, commanded by Vice-admiral 
^ Callemberg. They had sixty ships of the line, many 
frigates almost as large, and bomb-vessels that did them 
^ good service. Sir Gloudesley Shovel advanced before 
the wind, separating himself fipom the centre; butob- 
serving that the Marquis de Vilette endeavoured to 
surround him, he kept to the wind, and Sir George 

to avoid several times by my ships, md to seeare 

themselves by a, vetreht; and though tlie Count do Thoulouse 4id 
** all he could the two foUowing days to edme up With theln, he could 
** not bring them to a second engagement. This happy success 
** obliges me ifeo return thanks to <jtod> by public prayers.'' 
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Rooke seeing the danger he was in, bore upon the king’s 
jSeei. The fight began about ten u'^clock, north and 
south off Malaga, ten or eleven leagues from shore, and 
lasted till night. The fire was extraordinary on both 
sides, and notwithstanding the enemj had the advantage 
of the wind, which blew the smoke upon the French 
fleet, they always kept as near the wind as they could, 
while the Count de Thoulouse made all possible efforts 
to approach them. The Marquis de Vilette had so 
roughly used the van of the enemy, having obliged 6ve 
of their ships to quit their line, that he would have 
“ entirely put the same into disorder, had not a bomb 
fallen upon his stern, and set it on fire ; which obliged 
him to quit the line, and extinguish the fire. Anotfier 
bomb fell on the ship of the Sieur de Belleisje, who 
quitted the line to refit, as did likewise the Sieur de 
Grancy, Osmont, Rouvroy, Pontac, and Roche Allard* 
The latter fought the ship of Sir Clottdesley Shovel, of 
90 guns, though he had but sixty* The Sieur Cbara- 
meslin boai-ded three times a ship of the enemy, but 
quitted the same, seeing she was on fire in several 
places, but because of the smoke, could not see whether 
sunk. The bailiff of Lorrain was killed with a cannon- 
shot, and the Sieur de Relingue had a leg shot off* 
They were the Count de Thoulouse’s two seconds, 
and distinguished themselves very much, following the 
example of their general. The enemy continuing to 
sheer off, the fight with the van ended about five, with 
the centre about seven, and with the rear toward night* 
The French fleet pursued with ajl their lights out; 
whereas the enemy, their flag-ships excepted, bad none. 
The S5th the wind blowing again from the west, the 
enemy sailed toward the coast of Barbary, so that 
they lost sight of them at night. The 26th, in the 
morning, they were seen again about four leagues dis- 
^ tance, the wind having again shifted to the east, which 
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gave them a fair opportunity to renew the fight, but 
they did not think fit to approach. They, were not 
heard of afterwards; whereupon it was judged they 
had passed the Straits, and this obliged the Count de 
Thoulouse to return the 27th to Malaga, with the gal- 
lies. We had about one thousand five hundred men 
killed or wounded. But we do not know the loss of the 
enemy, which must be very great; and several persons 
^ said,, that two of their ships sunk.”^ 

I shall mention but one objection to this account, be- 
cause I think I need not mention any more, and it is this ; 
that whenever the French endeavour to account for their 
not pushing the affair farther, they insist on the mis- 
chief done them by the English bomb; whereas nothing 
can be more certain, than that there was not a single 
bomb-vessel in the English fleet. As to the force on both 
sides, and the loss of each, I shall give a particular ac- 
count at the bottom of the page ; + and having done this, 


♦ See the complete History of Europe, for 1704, p. 787. Histoiie 
Militaire, tom. iv. p. 426. Lambcrti, tom. iii. p. S24. l^Temoires 
Historiqnes et Chronologiques, P. Daniel, Journal Historique de 
Louis XIV. p. 208, 209. 

t The English fleet, at the time of this battle, consisted of fire 
divisions, besides the Dutch, of which there were bnt eleven ships. 
The strength of llie fleet will particularly , appear from the following 
list transmitted from the admiral to the queen. 
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St. George 680 

96 
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Namur .... 680 
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Shrewsbury 500 

80 
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Nassau . .. 440 
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Monmouth 440 
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Montague.. 565 
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‘Ranelagh. . 685 
Somerset.. 500 
Ferme.... 440 
Triton.... 230 
Dorsetshire 500 
Torbay. „ . 500 
Essex... 440 
Kingston.. $65 
^Centurion., 280 
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80 
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50 

82 

80 

70 

60 

56 
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31 62 

25 48 
5 21 

12 20 
2t 50 

13 36 

14 46 
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4755 682 219 508 


3790 631 155 361 
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1 believe I need add nothing to shew the folly of the 
French academy’s causing a medal to be struck upon this 
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rKent...... 400 
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Royal Oak 500 

76 

20 
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Swallow... 280 
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Cambridge. 500 

80 

11 

27 

70 

17 
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Bedfoid .. 440 

70 

12 

51 

70 
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33 
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Monk .... 365 

60 

86 

52 

60 

7 
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Suffolk .. . 440 
Jlurford ... 440 

70 

13 

38 
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20 

25 
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11 
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23 
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fPr. George 700 90 15 57 
Boyne.... 500 80 U 52 
Newark.. 500 80 15 32 
Norfolk .. 500 80 15 20 
Yarmouth.. 440 70 7 26 

LBerwick . . 440 70 23 24 


3080 470 89 211 


3865 540 119 249 


Total ... 18,985 29:^5 687 1632 

Slain 687 

Wounded.. 1632 

[Total killed and 1 English.. 2519 
wounded . . . . J Dutch . . 400 

Total.. 2719 


Commission officers slain ; Captains, Sir Andrew Leake, and Cap- 
tain Cow' ; lieutenants four, and wairant officers two. Commission 
officers wounded ; Captains, Myugc, Baker, Jumper, Mighells, Kirk- 
son ; lieutenants thhteen ; wan ant-officers, thirteen. 

As to the French fleet, it consisted of three squadrons ; the first, 
sixteen ships of the line, canying in all, 1120 guns, and 7700 men; 
the white squadron in tlie centre, consisting of 17 ships, carrying 
1271 guns, 8500 men ; the blue division in the rear, consisting of 17 
ships, which earned 3 152 guns, 7625 men. In all, 3533 guns, 24,155 
men. Besides this, they had nine frigates, as many fire-ships, 12 
French and 11 Spanish gallies, with two flutes ; in all, 92 sail. On 
their side was slain, a rear-admiral, five captains, six Iieulenants, and 
five sea ensigns. The Count de Tliouloase himself wounded iii the 
forehead, shoulder, and thigh ; the Count de Religues had his leg 
shot off. The ISIarquis de Herbault, intendant of the fleet ; Mon- 
sieur Ducasse, commodore of the squadron; M. dc Chateau Beg- 
nault ; the Count de Phelipeaux ; the Comit de Cominges ; M. de 
Valincourt ; the Count de Thoulouse^s secretary; seven captains, 
. eight lieutenants, and about one hundred and fifty other officers were 
wounded; as to the loss of private men, it amounted, in the whole, 
to 3048. 
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occasion; as if, instead of being defeated, the French 
had gained a victory worthy the notice of posterity. ^ 

After the English had in vain endeavoured to renew 
the fight, they repaired to Gibraltar, where they continued 
eight days in order to refit; and having supplied that 
place to the utmost of their power with ammunition and 
provision, it was thought convenient to return to England ; 
care being Si's! taken to provide such a squadron for the 
Mediterranean service as might secure our trade, and ren- 
der any designs of the enemy abortive. On the 24th of 
August, the admiral sailed from Gibraltar; on the 26th, 
he gave orders to Sir John Leake, to take upon him the 
command of the squadron that was to remain in the Medi- 
terranean during the winter ; and then sailed home with 
the rest, where he arrived safely on the 24tli of Septem- 
ber ; t and was received with all exteriour marks of es- 
teem by the ministry, at the same time that the populace 
shewed for him an unfeigned affection.:!: 

But though Sir George Rooke had been happy enough 
to beat the French under great disadvantages; yel, he 
was not able to baffle that spirit of envy by which he had 

* In this extraordinary medal, Spain is represented sitting, and her 
arm leaning on a pillar, with victory over her head ; tlie legend thus : Ok^ 
Hispanic^ SecuritaSjL e. The security of the Spanish toasts. To bhew 
how this was attained, read in the exergue, Anolohum et Bativo- 
RUM CLASSE FlJG4TA AD JVlALiOAM, Xxiv AUGUSTI, M,nCC,!V. i. C. TIlO ‘ 
English and Dutch fleet beaten at j\Falaga, of August, 1704*i 
Gerard Vanloon, Jfistoiif6 MetaHique des Pays Baj’s, tom. iv. p* 457. 

t Burchetts Naval History, p. 680. Ammls of Queen Amic, vol. 
iu. p. llsi. London Gazette, No. 4050. 

J Sir John Leake had under his coininand, two ships of the 8d, 
nine of the 4th, four of the 6th, one of the Cth rate, and a Urc-ship. 
Ris orders were to repair to Lisbon, fiom whence he was to send 
home the trade, under a convoy of four inen-of-war. Ho was like** 
wise to take under hi^ commawd such ships of the JStates-general, as 
revmmd in thos© seas ; and it was particularly mcoiumended to him 
to take cate of Gibraltar. Sir George Booke carried home five 2d, 
twenty-five 3d, and four 4th rates, with six fire*sMps, two Iiospifal- 
^Mp«s, and a yach^ 
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been so long persecuted. There was a party that not 
only questioned his conduct and the late victory, but were 
willing to sacrifice the glory of their country ; and, as far 
as in them lay, to propagate the idle stories in\ented by 
the French, as undoubted truths, purely to gratify their 
own spleen ; and this too in direct contradiction to the 
voice of the nation, as appeared by the many addresses 
presented to the queen, in which the courage, conduct, 
and fortune of Sir George Rooke are highly extolled. 
To put this matter, however, out of doubt, and to shew 
the true sense of the queen and the rainii^try on this 
subject; it was thought proper that his royal highness 
Prince George, should introduce such officers of the fleet, 
as had deserved best, to her majesty : and, accordingly, 
0n the 9tli of October, he presented, first, Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, who had the honour to kiss her majesty’s hand ; 
then Captain John Jennings, commander of the St* 
George, upon whom her majesty was pleased to confer 
the honour of knighthood : ^ and on the i?Hd or 2tth of 
the same month, George Byng, Esq. and Thomas Dilkes, 
Esq. the former rear-admiral of the red, and the latter of 
the white squadron, were likewise knighted, t 

When the parliament came to sit, which was on the 
2Sd of October, new disputes arose, and great pains were 
taken to prevent Sir George Rooke’s conduct from meet* 
ing with public approbation : this, however, was without 
Success; for the house of commons, in tlieir address, 
made use of these words : We beg leave to ^congratulate 

your majesty upon the great and glorious successes with 
which it has pleased God to bless your majesty in the 
entire defeat of the united forces of France and Bavaria, 
by the arms of your majesty and your allies, under the 

* Complete History of Europe, Oldmixou. London Oazelte, 
No. 4061, which Gazfette is filled wiih add* esses dn the successes of 
Uie duke of Marlboroug^h, and Sir George Rooke. 
t London Gaasettc, No. 4064, 4066. 
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command, and by tbe courage and conduct of the duke 
of Marlborough, and in the victory obtained by your 
majesty’s fleet, under the command, and by the courage 
and conduct of Sir George Rooke.” As it was known 
that these expressions gave offence to many of the warmest 
friends of the ministry, who thought there was no com- 
parison between the victories gained at Blenheim and 
Malaga, the house thought fit to express its sentiments 
more clearly; and having, on the 2d of November', tak^ 
into their serious consideration the services both of the 
fleet and the army, they unanimously voted, That her 
majesty be desired to bestow her bounty upon the 
seamen and land forces, who had behaved themselves 
so gallantly in the late actions both by sea and land.” 
To which her majesty very graciously answered, That 
she would give her directions accordingly, t One 
would have imagined, that acts of so solemn a nature 
must have silenced such as pretended to doubt the ser-r 
vices performed by the admiral and the fleet ; and yet it 
hath since appeared, that some of our historians, ^ and 
many of our memoir- writers, § have attempted to per- 
suade us, that, notwithstanding these decisions of the 
queen and parliament, the fleet did little or nothing, and 
that the figlit at Malaga was a drawn battle ; in which, 
however, they difier from the Dutch, who confess that it 
was the best fought action recorded in history ; and that 
the skill of Sir Geo'ge Rooke convinced the French, that 
it was in vain any longer to contest with the maritime 
powers the empire of the sea. 

Before we conclude the naval transactions of this year, 
it is necessary that ,we should again pass into the Medi* * * § 

* Chandler’s Debates, vol. iii. p. S93. 

t Annals of Queen Anne, voL iii. p. 153. 

J Burnefs History of bis own Time, vol. ii. p. 391. Oldmixon^ 
vol. ii. p, 340, and such writeis, 

§ Conduct of Sarah Duchess Dovrager of Marlborough, p. 145. 
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terranean, in order to take a view of the services per- 
formed there by Sir John Leake. The Spaniards, who 
were the best judges, found our possession of Gibraltar 
so great a thorn in their sides, that as they very lately 
prevailed on the French to hazard an engagement at sea, 
to faciiitate their taking of it ; so they afterwards de- 
manded and obtained a squadron of French ships, under 
the command of Monsieur de Pointis, to assist them in 
carrying on the siege. The prince of Hesse having sent 
early advice of this to Lisbon, Sir John Leake, in the 
beginning of the month of October, proceeded with his 
squadron to the relief of the place ; and actually landed 
several gunners, carpenters, and engineers, with a body 
of four hundred marines ; but receiving intelligence, 
that the French were approaching with a force much 
superiour to his, he found it necessary to return again to 
Lisbon. 

He did this with a view only to refit, and to be in a 
better condition to supply and assist the garrison in a 
second expedition, for which he had very prudently 
directed preparations to be made in his absence. This 
enabled him to put to sea again on the 25th of October, 
and on the 29th he entered the bay of Gibraltar at a very 
critical juncture; for that very night the enemy intended 
to storm the town on all sides, and had procured two 
hundred boats fi’om Cadiz, in order to have landed three 
thousand men near the new mole. But Sir John Leake 
entered so suddenly, that he surprised in the bay two 
frigates, one of forty-two, and the other of twenty-four 
guns, a brigantine of fourteen, a fire-ship of sixteen, a 
store-ship full of bombs and granadoes, tw^o English 
prizes ; and a Tartane and another frigate of thirty guns, 
which had just gotten out of the bay, were taken by an 
English ship that followed her. ^ 

* Biircbet *3 Naval History, *book v. chap. IT. Bcirnefs Htstoiy of 
his ovta Time, vol. ii. p, S91. Uldmixon, vol. il London Gazette* 
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A.D. The enemy, notwithstanding these discouragements, 
jcontinued the siege, m expectation of a strong naval 
succour from France, and llierelbre Sir John Leake 
resolved to land as many men as he could spare, to 
reinforce the garrison; which he performed on the 2d, 
3d, and 4th of November, and continued still on tjie 
coast ill order to alarm and distress the enemy. On the 
19th and 20th, he ordered hia smallest frigates to go as 
near the sljore as possible, and then manned all his boats, 
as if he intended a descent; but this was done so slowly, 
and the troops feigned such a reluctancy to land, as gave 
the Spanish general <ime to draw down a great body of 
cavalry, which enabled the admiral to put his design ia 
execution, and to salute them in such a manner with his 
great and small arms, as made them scamper back to 
then* camp with great precipitation. The Centurioa 
arrived on the 22d of November, and brought in with 
her a French prize from Martinico, very richly laden; 
and, at the same time, gave the admiral intelligence, 
that ho had sailed as far as was convenient into the bay of 
Cadiz, and had discovered a very strong squadron there, 
which he apprehended would soon be in a condition to sail, 
Upon this and some other intimations, Sir John Leake 
resolved to put to sea, and to stand with his fleet to the 
eastward of Gibraltar, that he might be the better able to 
take such measures as should be found necessary, as well 
for the preservation of the place, as for securing the 
succours that were expected from Lisbon. * 

No. 4066, 4075, Not oul} our om n wnters, but even the IMarqajs de 
Qiiincj aeknowlctlges the truth of this tact : ho hkewibe tclh us of 
attempt made five hundred men, who crawled up the moun- 
tains, and appealed on the back of the town; which they had ccr- 
tainiy taken, if they had been properly sujiported; but lie sajs nothing 
of tjm English tbuing them over the piecipicc, and leaving their 
mangled carcasses a melancholy mark of their own rashness, and 
tlieir countiymeifs cow at dice, 

* Burchetts Naval History, p. 682. The Complete History of 
Europe for 1T04, p, 527—^29* Quincy Histoire ftlilitaiic, tom. iv»- 
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On the 7th of December, the Antelope arrived, with 
nine transports under her convoy ; and two days after- 
wards, the Newcastle with seven more, having on board 
nearly two thousand land troops. They escaped the 
French fleet very luckily ; for >vlien they were off cape 
Spartel they had sight of Monsieur Pointis’s squadron, 
consisting of twenty-four sail of meii^of-war, under English 
and Dutch colours. As they expected to meet the con- 
federate fleet under Sir John Leake and Rear-admiral 
Vanderdussen thereabouts, they did their almost to join 
them ; but, by good fortune, were becalmed. They put 
their boats to sea on both sides to tow the ships ; but the 
English observing that the men of war stretched them- 
selves, and endeavoured to make a half-moon to surround 
them, they made a private signal, which Sir John Leake 
would have understood. This spoiled the measures of 
the French, who were thereby discovered, and put up 
thqir colours, and endeavoured to fall upon the trans- 
ports ; but they escaped by means of their oars ; and the 
night coming on, they got away by favour of a small 
breeze from the south-west. By the arrival of these 
succours, the garrison was increased to upwards of three 
thousand men ; and having already obtained many ad- 
vantages over the enemy, it was no longer thought requi- 
site to keep the fleet, which by long service was now but 
in an indifferent condition, either in the bay, or on the 
coast; especially wlien it was considered that M.Pointis 
was so near with a /orce equal, if not superiour to that 
of Sir tlohn Leake. Tlie prince of Hesse having ac- 
knowledged this to be Teasonable, the admiral called a 
council of war on the SLt of December, and having laid 
before them the true state of the case ; it was unanimously 
resolved to sail with all convenient speed to Lisbon in 
order to refit, and to provide further supplies for the 

p. 450. Mercare Histoiiqiic et Politique, tern. $7, p. 589, aas. 
London Gmtte, No. 4077, 408e. 
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garrison, in case, as the Spaniards gave out, they should 
receive such reinforcements from King Louis and King 
Philip, as would enable them to renew the siege both by 
land and sea. This resolution was as speedily executed 
as wisely taken, and the fleet arrived at Lisbon in the 
latter end of 1704 ; where we shall leave them in order to 
return to what was doing at home, and the preparations 
made for carrying on the war by sea with greater vigour, 
in the next year, than they had been, at any time, since 
the beginning of this dispute. 

It was a common complaint at this junctnre, that we 
did not prosecute the war at sea with so much vigour as 
might be expected from a nation so powerful on that 
element : that the enemy’s taking our ships was a reproach 
on the nation, which ought to fall under the notice of par- 
liament. In answer to this, I mean in the house of com- 
mons, it was said, that though the facts could not be 
denied, yet on the other hand it must be allowed, that 
theljoard of admiralty could not do more than the supplies 
granted by parliament would enable themj and that 
therefore, if more was expected from, more ought to be 
done for them. This %vas chiefly said by the admirals 
and their friends, wdio were very numerous. The house 
having considered the whole affair with great attention, 
came at length, on the 7th of November, 1704, to the 
following resolutions, zh. That forty thousand seamen 
should be allowed for the year 1706, including eight 
thousand marines. On the 9th, they resolved that one 
hundred thousand pounds should be allowed for the 
ordinaiy of the uavv for the same year ; and that forty 
thousand pounds should be given to the office of ordnance 
for the sea service, over and above the Ssuai provision ; 
and that ten thousand pounds should be given for making 
a wharf and store-house at Portsmouth. These were 

^ Burchefs Naval History, p. CS'?. Annals of Queen Anne^ voL hi. 
London Gazette, No. 4084, 4087, 4093. 
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great and glorious provisions, such as shewed that the 
people were desirous not to spare their treasure, where 
the credit of the crown and their own interest were at 
stake, 

Yet in the latter end of this, and in the beginning of the 
succeeding year, certain inquiries were ^made in the house 
of lords, which did as great honour to that assembly, as 
they gave pain to some in the administration. A great 
clamour had been raised against tlie prince’s council, for 
not giving sufficient attention to merchants ; and for 
having very little regard to the resentment shewn by 
that house against certain persons, and certain proceed- 
ings. The warm speeches of Lord Ilaversham, and some 
other lords, raised a great heat ; but before any address 
was made to the queen, two committees of inquiry were 
appointed ; one to inspect the books at the admiralty- 
office, in order to see exactly what conduct the board had 
pursued, and the other to consider what was done at sea. 
This was certainly a very dear and methodical way of 
acting, and contributed to the laying open all the wrong 
steps that had been winked at, either on account of private 
friendships, or through the prejudices of party. 

In the first place, the house observed, that twenty-two 
ships had been employed to cruize the whole summer; 
and they shewed, fi’om their accounts returned to the ad- 
miralty-office, that they had performed their duty so neg- 
ligently, as not to have done more than might have been 
justly expected from three ships, commanded by active 
captains. They likewise complained, that there were ten 

*■ It must be obbened, that the supplies were earned in tlic house 
of commons before the least uofjce was given by the ministry, that 
Sir George Hooke bad lost their favour. In this, there was a great 
deal of policy, because the majority of that bouse of commons were 
Tories; and if they liad been at all aware of Sir George Rooke's 
being forced to resign, or, as Mr. Oldmixon phrases it, being laid 
aside, they anight have been less inclined to receive from the ministry 
implicitly the terms of the supply. 

VOL. III. F F 
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flags in pay, three of which were not at sea ; that Mr. 
Churchill had not been at sea in any one year this war ; 
that Mr. Graydon had been ashore all the last year, and 
that he had been employed, notwithstanding a former 
address for his discharge ; that Sir James Wishart, though 
a rear-admiral, had the last year been Sir George Rooke’s 
.captain ; that Sir John Munden, though he had not done 
his duty, had a pension of three hundred and nineteen 
pounds a-year, &c. Though the queen could not be very 
well pleased with an address which reflected on the su- 
pineness of her royal consort ; yet, she concealed her dis- 
like ; and answered, Feb. 5, Your address contains 
many observations, which I will consider particularly, 
and give such directions upon them, as may be most 
for the advantage of the public service.” ^ 

Thus, between the two houses, the business of the 
nation, with respect of naval affairs, was very fully done. 
The lords took care to correct, or at least to point out, 
what was amiss in past transactions; and the commons 
made ample provision for the thorough supply of what- 
ever was necessary in times to come. Yet in doing all 
this, some sharp expressions escaped, especially in the 

Thib addicss of the lords was presented to the queen on the 5th of 
February, 1704-5. It is, without question, one of the most valuable 
state papers extant, as it is a noble instance of the tiue spirit of an 
English parliament. It shews, how enquiries may, and ought to be 
conducted ; and how agreeable it is to the nature of our constitution 
to lay before the crown, and exhibit to the people true representations 
of the state of public affairs, that m€n may see how the money goes, 
which IS said to he raised for their seiTice ; and not look upon the 
public as a bad steward, that receives and pajs without account. 
This, I will be bold to say, was the reason that this war was carried 
on so much cheaper than our naval aimaments have been ever since : 
for, when enquiries are frequent, frauds seldom happen ; but when 
these are either discouraged, made only for form, or so turned as to 
serve the little purposes of parties, who, under colour of discovering 
the faults of a ministry, mean no more than to become ministers 
themselves ; tliings*must go from bad to worse, and a spirit of plun- 
dering insinuate itself through ail public offices. 
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liouse of peers, which certainly flowed from a zeal to 
party, than any love to justice; which gave such disgust 
to Sir George Rooke, that, after all honours had been 
paid him, he declined any further command, as desiring 
that the queen might be easy, and the nation well served, 
rather than that any opportunities might be given him of 
adding either to his reputation or estate. This is the true 
state of the case, as far as I have been able to learn ; not 
can I believe, what some warm people have ventured to 
assert, that the lord-treasurer, Godolphin, procured Sir 
George to be laid aside, in order to gratify the duke of 
Marlborough ; a suggestion better becoming the narrow 
spirit of a party-writer, than the wisdom of that great 
lord, or the known calmness and equanimity of the noble 
duke. 

^ Mr, Hornby, the reputed author of the famous caveat against the 
Whigs, which is now become extremely scaice, gives the following 
reflections on the disgrace of this great admiral. “ In 1T04,'’ says he, 
Sir George Rooke, with a crew of cabin-boys, took the almost im- 
pregnable fortress of Gibraltar; so that, at the same time, British 
** trophies were erected eastward as far as the banks of the Danube, 
and her flags were seen waving on the towers of the most western 
part of Europe, wheie Hercules fixed his ne phis ultra. After this, 
under great disadvantages, both in the number, rates, and condition 
of his ships, and, above all, in the want of ammunition, he so far 
convinced the French how unequal a match they were for us on the 
watery element, that they never after ventured to equip another 
royal navy ; yet, how were his services undervalued by the faction 
here 1 Gibraltar, which was able to defy the power of Spain, and to 
** baflle and waste their army in a fruitless siege, and which is like to 
continue to future ages, an honour to our arms, and a safeguard to 
our commerce, was a place of no strength or value, and theengage- 
** ment at sea was celebrated with lampoons, instead of congratuJa- 
tions. Neither his actions in this war, nor in the last, his conduct 
** in saving our Turkey fleet, or his courage in destroying the French 
** ships at La Hogue, could prevail with tliem to allow him any share 
" of skill or bravery ; so that he is to wait for justice from impartial 
posterity, not only in these qualities, but one much more rare in 
this age, which he shewed in refusing to ask a privy seal for a sum 
^ of money remaining in his hands of what had been remitted 
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In consequence of this measure, however brought about, 
a sort of iii rough change ensued in the admiralty. Sir 
Cloudf i '7 shovel was appointed rear-admiral of England, 
and 8 uu* » 1 and commander-in-chief of the fleet; Sir John 
Ler ..e was appointed vice-admiral of the white squadron, 
as ^ir George Byng was of the blue ; Sir Thomas Dilkes, 
r ar-admiral of the red ; William Whetstone, Esq, rear- 
dmiral of the white ; and Sir John Jennings, rear-admiral 
)f the blue. I have thrown these debates and promotions 
into the most regular order I could, for the reader’s ease 
and my own, that I might the sooner return to action, and 
to the exploits of our sea force, under these new com- 
manders ; and though I have not observed the strict rules 
of chronology, yet, as the promotions were the effect of 
the inquiries, I hope the reader will be satisfied with my 
manner of stating it. These formalities thus settled, let 
us now proceed to the transactions of the fleet, under the 
command of Sir John Leake in the Mediterranean, who 
shewed no less prudence and fortitude in preserving 
Gibraltar, than Sir George Rooke had done courage and 
conduct in acquiring it. ^ 

The French and Spaniards, as their owri writers confess, 
were obstinate in their resolution of retaking Gibraltar, 
cost what it would. The eagerness shewn by King Philip 
on this occasion, had nearly been fatal to him ; and the 
method he took to regain Gibraltar, had well nigh lost 

as he had not wasted it in monstrous Is of punch, so he scorned 

to enrich himself by conveiting the public treasure to his own use, 
but justlj ac(‘omited for it. These monuments, in spite of envy and 
detraction, will remain to his honour in the records of time, and his 
memory w ill live without the assistance oi exjiense of a lumpish 
pile of stones, clamped up against the walls of Westminster-abbey, 
** as was bfstowed to commemorate the loss of some of her majesty ^s 
** ships, and the more valuable lives of many of her subjects, for want 
of common care and discretion.’^ 

^ Loudon Gajzette. No. 4086, 4090, 4091, Burnet, vol. ii Old- 
mlxon, to), ii. Chandler’s Debates, voL iij. 
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him Spain, by disgusting most of the nobility. Hitherto, 
the Marquis Villadarias had commanded before the town, 
and had done all that a man could do, in a very bad season, 
with very indifferent troops. King Philip, however, re- 
moved him, and sent Marshal de Tesse, a Frenchman, 
with the title of captain-general, to command in his place ; 
and, at the same time, baron de Pointis was ordered to 
sail with his squadron from Cadiz to block up the place 
by sea. This being performed, the Spaniards made no 
doubt of their being quickly masters of the city; and 
indeed the prince of Hesse found the French general so 
much better acquainted with the art of war, and so much 
better supplied vvith all things necessary, than the Spa- 
niard bad been, that he thought it requisite to send an 
express directly to Lisbon, to desire Sir John Leake to 
come with all imaginable speed to his assistance. ^ Sir 
Thomas Dilkes had, in the mean time, arrived from 
England, with five third rates, ahd a body of troops ; and 
these being embarked, Sir John sailed from Lisbon, on 
the 6th of March, to prevent the loss of this important 
fortress, t 

Upon the 9th of the same month, he had sight of cape 
Spartell, but not having light enough to reach the bay of 
Gibraltar, he thought proper to lye by, to prevent his being 
discovered from the Spanish shore, intending to surprize 
the enemy early in the morning ; but, by bad weather, 
was prevented from making sail so soon as he intended. 
About half an hour past five, he was within two miles of 

* It was the j^reat misfortune of Kiug- Pliilip, that few of the Spa- 
nish officers were able to serve him eCectuallv ; and yet none of them 
could bear the thoughts of seiving under Frenchmen. His making 
Marshal de Te&se captain-general, gave excessive offence, insomuch, 
that many of the principal nobility, and some who had considerable 
offices about his person, immediately entered into intrigues for driving 
him out again. Quincy Histoire ]HiIitaire, p. 441. Memoires de La 
Torres, Lambert, &c, 

f London Gazette, No. 4104, 4106. 
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cape Cabretta, when he discovered only five sail making^ 
out of the bay, and a gun fired at them from Europa 
point ; whereupon, concluding the garrison was safe, he 
gave chace to the ships, which proved to be the Magnani- 
mous of seventy-four guns, the Lilly of eighty-six, the 
Ardent of sixty -six, the Arrogant of sixty, and the Marquis 
of fifty-six. 

At first, they made for the Barbary shore ; but seeing 
our fleet gained upon them, they stood for the Spanish 
coast : at nine o’clock. Sir Thomas Dilkes, on board her 
majesty’s ship Revenge, together with the Newcastle, 
Antelope, Expedition, and a Dutch man-of-war, got 
within half gunshot of the Arrogant, and after a very little 
resistance she struck, the Newcastle’s boat getting first on 
board her. Before one o’clock, the Ardent and the Mar- 
quis, with two Dutch men of war, and the Magnanimous, 
with the Lilly, ran ashore a little to the westward of 
Marbella. The former, on board which was the Baron 
de Pointis, ran ashore with so much force, that all her 
masts came by the board as soon as she struck upon the 
ground, and only her hull from the traffril to the midships, 
remained above water, which the enemy set fire to in the 
night, as they did to the Lilly next morning. After the 
engagement was over, our squadron got farther from the 
shore, and on the 12th looked into Malaga road, where 
her majesty’s ships, the Swallow and Leopard, chaced a 
French merchant-man ashore, of the ^burden of about 
three hundred tons, which the enemy burnt. The rest of 
the enemy’s ships, having been blown from their anchors 
some days before Sir John’s arrival, took shelter in Ma- 
laga bay ; and, soon after, hearing the report of our 
guns, cut their cables, and made the best of their way to 
Toulon. ^ 

Upon this, Marshal de Tesse, finding it now absolutely 

♦ Burcliet, Burnet, Oldmixon; but all these are taken from the 
account published in the GaSielte, No. 4136 . 
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in vain to continue the siege, formed a blockade, and with- 
drew the rest of his troops. M. Pointis was well received 
at the court of France, notwithstanding his misfortune ; 
neither did the Marshal de Tesse meet with any check on 
account of his behaviour; and indeed it would have been 
hard if he had, since he had done all that man could do, 
there having been thrown into Gibraltar, by the 15th of 
March, new stile, more than eight thousand bombs, and 
upwards of seventy thousand cannot-shot fired, though to 
very little purpose. ^ 

While these great things were doing in the Mediterra- 
nean, Sir George Byng was sent with a small squadron of 
cruizers into the Soundings. He sailed in the latter end 
of January, with a large and rich fleet of outward-bound 
merchant-ships. As soon as he had seen these safe into 
the sea, he disposed of his squadron in "such a manner, as 
he thought most proper for securing our own trade, and 
for meeting with the French privateers. Among other 
new regulations which had been the consequence' of the 
complaints of their merchants, one was the sending a flag- 
officer to have the constant direction of the cruizers; 
which, in this case, appeared a very wise provision, since 
Sir George Byng, by this disposition of his ships, was so 
fortunate as to take from the enemy a man-of-war of forty- 
four guns, twelve privateers, and seven merchant-ships, 
most of which were richly laden from the West Indies. 
The number of men taken on board all these prizes was 
upwards of two thousand, and of guns three hundred and 
thirty-four. This remarkable success made a great noise 

* The obstinacy of the two courts, in obliging their generals to con- 
tinue this siege, when they were thoroughly sensible that it was to no 
purpose, proved the ruin of their affairs in Spain, at least for that cam- 
paign ; and if it had not been for the accident of tho carl of Oalway^s 
losing his arm by a cannot-shot, which occasioned the raising tlie siege 
of Badajoz, King Philip in all probability had been driven out of 
Spain. Memoires de La Torres, tom. iv. p. 204. Quincy Histoire 
Miiitaire, tom. iv. p. 442, 451. Lamberti, torn. iii. p. 514. 
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at that time ; it was published by particular directions 
from the court, and has been since thought worthy of 
being inserted in a general history ; and yet there is not a 
word said of the whoie affair by Mr. Secretary Burchet, 
who must have kno^vll all the particulars of it as well, or 
belter than any man, which renders his omission the more 
extraordinary. This gave such a blow to the French 
privateers, that they scarcely ventured into the channel 
all the year after, but chose rather to sail northward, in 
hopes of meeting with some of our ships homeward-bound 
from the Baltic- * 

A.I). We are now to give an account of the exploits that were 

l? 06 . performed by the gi'and fleet, which was commanded by 
the famous earl of Peterborough, and Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, as joint-admirals; and the first orders they re- 
ceived, were, to proceed for the Mediterranean, with the 
force then ready, which amounted to twenty-nine sail of 
line-of-battle ships, besides frigates, fire-ships, bombs, 
and other small craft, t On the llth of June, they ar- 


* See the London Gazette, No. 4107, Sir George took at thi« time 
the following piizes: 
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As also seven French merchant-ships, most of them lichly laden, 
from the West Indies. 

t Burchetts Naval History, book v. chap. 18. Annals of Queen 
Anne, roJ. iv. p, 1S7. London Gazette, No, 412d. Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel was the seaman picked out by the opposite party, to rival Sir 
George Rooke, and might} expectations were laised on accountof his 
being-at the head of the grand fleet. There was likewise a good deal 
of pains taken to equip the ships he was to command in such a manner, 
as that he might want nothing abroad ; but b} his activity this year, 
justify their eensarc of what was done the last. 
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rived in the river of Lisbon, where they found Sir John 
Leake, with his squadron, in great want of provisions ; 
upon which the admiral ordered them to be supplied out 
of the stores brought from England, and that for four 
months whole allowance. On the 15th of June, a council 
of war was held, at which were present the joint admirals. 
Sir Stafford Fairborne, Sir J ohn Leake, Sir Thomas Diikes, 
and John Norris, Esq. then captain to Cloudesley Shovel; 
of the Dutch, Admiral Allemand, Vice-admiral Wassenaer, 
Rear-admiral Vanderdussen, and Rear-admiral de Jonge; 
ill which it was determined to put to sea with forty-eight 
ships of the line, English and Dutch, and to dispose them 
in such a station between cape Spartell and the bay of 
Cadiz, as might best prevent the junction of the French 
squadron f*om Toulon and Brest. ^ 

On the 22d of June, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, with the 
fleet, sailed for Lisbon ; from thence he sailed to Altea- 
bay, and there took in his Catholic majesty, who pressed 
the earl of Peterborough to make an immediate attempt 
on the city of Barcelona, and the province of Catalonia ; 
where he was assured the people were well affected to 
him. t This being agreed to, the fleet sailed accordingly 
to Barcelona, and arrived on the 12th of August. After 
the troops were disembarked, there were many disputes, 
whether the siege should, or should not, be undertaken ; 
but at last the affirmative carried it ; and then a proposal 
was made, that the fleet should land two thousand ffve 
hundred men, exclusive of the marines, and that the 
Dutch should land six hundred of their men ; which was 
agreed to ; on condition, however, that on the first certain 
intelligence of the French fleet being at sea, both seamen 
and marines should embark again immediately. It was 
next deliberated in a council of war, whether the admiral’s 

^ Bmcbet^s Naval History, p. 685. 

t Burnetts Ili&toiy of Iiis n Time, vol. ii. p. 419. Annala of 
Queen Aniie, \ol. iv. p. 137. London Gazette, No. 4136, 4146. 
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instructions, in regard to the duke of Savoy, should be 
complied with or not; and it was resolved, that as the 
winter season was advancing, it was too late for the fleet 
to proceed to the coast of Italy : and, at the same council 
of war, it was determined to return to England the first 
fair wind after the 20th of September. 

On the 3d of September, the prince of Hesse having 
formed a scheme for attacking Fort Mountjoy, it was put 
in execution; and though it cost his highness his life, yet, 
through the extraordinary bravery of the earl of Peter- 
borough, who renewed the attack, it was taken. This 
giving a happy prospect of the reduction of the place, the 
gunners and carpenters demanded by my Lord Peterbo- 
rough, were ordered by Sir Cloudesley Shovel to be in 
constant readiness to land. After this success, the siege 
was pushed with great vigour ; the trenches were opened 
the 9th, and batteries raised for fifty guns and twenty 
mortars. His Catholic majesty having at length consented 
to it, our bomb-vessels threw four hundred and twelve 
shells into the town ; and eight English and Dutch ships, 
under the command of Sir Stafford Fairborne, being ap- 
pointed to cannonade it from the sea, while the cannon 
from the batteries and fort continued to do the like on 
shore ; the viceroy desired to capitulate the 23d, and the 
capitulation being signed the 28th, the gate and bastion of 

* is vciy clear fiom the (iriginal papers, which have been pxiiited 
in relation to this afiair, that the admiral, from the lime of his coming 
before Baicelona, to the reducing of that city, did all that was in his 
pov^cr for the sen^ice of King Charles; and it likewise appears from 
the letters of the piiuce of Hesse to him, that he was the person 
principally depended upon by his Catholic majesty, and to whom lie 
constantly applied when distressed by his wants, or vexed by the earl 
of Peterborough's humours. It is no less clear fiom the same letters, 
that the earl of Peterborough applied to him in like manner in all his 
difficulties, and was constantly assisted and relieved; so that one 
may safely assert, that Sir Cloudesiey Shovel was the soul of this 
-expedition, and tliat without him nothing was, nor indeed could be 
done. 
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St. Angelo was delivered up the same day, and the whole 
city in a few days after. The surrender of this capital of 
Catalonia so strengthened King Charles’s party, that the 
whole principality, Rosa’s only excepted, submitted soon 
after. 

All the world knows, that the reduction of Barcelona A.B. 
has been considered as one of the most extraordinary 
events that fell out in this, or, perhaps, in any modern 
war; and though we have already many accounts of it, 
which seem to attribute it, some to one thing, some to 
another; yet I wiil be bold to say, that nothing but the 
assistance given by our fleet could possibly have reduced 
it. When there wanted men to carry on the works, these 
were spared from the fleet ; so were carpenters and en- 
gineers. While our army was before the place, Captaiia 
Loads was sent to reduce Oenia, and Captain Cavendish 
to take Terragona, both which they effected. When ar- 
tillery was wanted, it was landed from the fleet, and when 
ammunition was wanted for this artillery, all the twenty-’ 
four and eighteen pound shot were landed for the supply 
of the batteries, except as much as would supply thirty 
rounds; and when the city was taken, and a garrison 
established there by King Charles the third, the fleet 
landed eighteen hundred barrels of gun-powder, eight 
brass cannon, and all the three pound shot they had. t 

On the 1st of October, it was resolved in a council of 
war, that Sir Cloudesley Shovel should proceed for Eng- 
land with the best part of the fleet ; that Sir John Leake, 
with a strong squadron, should be left in the Mediterra- 
nean ; that six ships should be left to attend the earl of 
Peterborough; two more remain at Gibraltar; and a 

* Bmchct^s Na\al History, p. 686, 687. The Complete History of 
Europe for 1705, p. 323. London Gazette, No. 4164, 4177', 4ira 

t Oidmixon's History of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 362. Bnrehet, 
Annals of Queen Anne, vol. iv. p* 141, Mercure Historique et Po- 
litique, tom. xxxix. p. 366. 
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third and fourth rate be employed at the request of his 
Portuguese majesty in cruizing for the homeward-bound 
Brazil fleet. * 

* In order to comince Uie reader of flic truth of what has been 
asserted, it may not be amiss to lay befoie bun pait of a letter written 
by Sir Cloiulesley to his royal highness the lordhigh-admiial, dated 
Octobei 12, 1705, contaming an account of what passed m the last 
days of this siege. 

The I7tli, our batteiy of thiity guns was opened, and fourteen 
** of them began to play, with -very great execution, upon that part 
‘‘ of the wall wheie the breach was designed; the fcatl of Peter- 
borough came aboaid, and lepiesented to us the great necessity he 
** laboured under for want of money for subsisting the army, and 
carrying on the siege of Barcelona, and the services in Catalonia, 
“ and, in very pressing circumstances, desired 1 he assistance of the 
“ fleet; upon which our flag-ofliceis came to the inclosed resolution: 

To len<I the earl of Peterborough forty thousand dollars, out of the 
^ contingent and short allowance money of the fleet. The we 
" came to these resolutions, viz. To remain longer before Barcelona 
** than was agreed on at first ; to give all the assistance m ouf power, 
** and to lay a fire-ship ashore with two hundred barrels of powder ; 
and a further demand being made for guns for the batteries, we 
landed fouitecn more, which made up in all 72 guns, whereof 30 
were twenty-four pounders that we landed here, with their utensfls 
and ammunition. We continue to bombard the town from the sea, 
as our small store of shells and the weather w^ill permit. The 20th, 
a demand was made for more shot, and we called together the 
“ English flag-officers, and came to a resolution to supply all the bat- 
** teries with all the twenty-four and twenty-eight pound shot, except 
a very small quantity, which was accordingly done. 

The 22d, the prince of Lichtenstein, and the earl of Peterbo- 
‘‘ rough liaving desired, at the request of his Catholic niajesiy^ that 
** the town of Lerida might, for its security, be fuinislii^d uith about 
** fifty barrels of powdei; ; and a further supply of shot being demanded 
for the batteries a-shore, it was considered at a council of war, and 
*** we came to the inclosed resolutions, viz. To furnish fifty barrels of 
** powder for Lerida, and to send so many mme twenty-four and 
" eighteen pound shot a-shore, as would reduce tlie Jhiglish to thirty 
** rounds, as likewise to be farther assistant upon timely notice. 

The 2Sd, at night, our breach being made, and all things pre- 
pared for an attack, the town was again summoned, afid they dr- 
sired to capitulate, and hostages were exchanged ; on our side. 
Brigadier Stanhope, and on the enemy^s, the marquis de Rivera; 
** and all hostilities ceased.” > 
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In pursuance of these resolutions. Sir Cloudesley, with 
nineteen ships of the line, and part of the Dutch fleet, 
passed the Straits on the I6th of October; and arrived 
happiiy at Spithead on the S6th of November following, 
after as glorious a sea-catnpaign, as either ourselves or 
our allies could expect. * 

It is but just, in such a history as this, to mention our 
losses as well as our successes : among these 1 was in some 
doubt, whether I ought to reckon the taking a great part 
of our homeward-bound Baltic fleet, with their convoy, 
consisting of three men-of-war, by the Dunkirk squadron, 
of >vhich we have a large account in the French historians; 
I say, 1 was in some doubt about this, as finding no notice 
taken of it, either by Mr. Burchet or our Gazettes; but 
as I am satisfied that the Dutch writers would not be 
partial to our enemies in such a case, I find myself obliged 
to relate the fact as it is stated by them. 

The count de St. Paul, after the death of the tamous 
John du Bart, was looked upon as the best seaman in 
France, and therefore was promoted to the command of 
the Dunkirk squadron, in the room of M. de Pointis. 
We had a squadron under the command of Sir Thomas 
Dilkes, to watch that port, and another in the Soundings ; 
yet Mr* de St. Paul found means to get out with his 
squadron, consisting of five men-of-war and five pri- 
vateers, and were joined at sea by several other privateers; 
on the 20th of October, O. S. they fell in with our Baltic 
fleet, and having directed Mr. du Bart, with one of the 
men-of-war and the privateers, to secure as many of the 
English ships as possible, Mr. de St. Paul, with the other 
three men-of-war, attacked the convoy, which made a 
very gallant defence, but was at last forced to yield ; and 
the Count dTlliers, who commanded after the death of 
Mr. de St. Paul, who was shot in the midst of the action 

* Burohefs Naval History, p. 687, 688. Annals of Quaen Anne, 
vol. iv. p. 154. London Gazette, No. 4179. 
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with a musquet ball, carried our three meu-of-vVar, and 
twelve merchant-ships, into Dunkirk. I am extremely 
surprized not to find the least notice of this in any of the 
memoir-writers ; but before I part with the fact, I must 
remark a very extraordinary saying of Lewis XIV. when 
the news was brought him at Versailles. 

The person who told it, thought the king received him 
very coldly, and repeated it therefore pretty loud, that 
there were three English men-of-war, and twelve mer- 
chant-men, carried into Dunkirk. Very well,” returned 
the king, with a sigh; I wish they were all safe in any 

English port, if that would restore Mr. de St. Paul.” 
This was certainly a very noble and generous speech, and 
it was by such testimonies of respect as these, that, in the 
midst of his misfortunes, tho French king always main- 
tained a succession of brave officers, ever ready to expose 
their lives in his service. * 

At home we had this year a signal instance of naval 
t7or. discipline, which therefore deserves a place in this work. 
One Captain Cross, who commanded the Elizabeth, gave 
her up to the French in the channel, after a very slight 
defence. He was tried by a court-martial on board the 
Triumph, on the 26th of August; Sir George Byng being 
president, and having twelve captains to assist him. It 
appeared there, that he shewed the utmost signs of fear^ 
which intimidated the men ; and that if he had behaved as 
he ought to have done, the enemy might have been re- 
pulsed, and the ship saved. He offered several things in 

* This I take from a private letter from Paris, published in the 
^ Mercure Historique, 3705, and it is confirmed likewise by Father 
Daniel, and other historians. Her majesty Queen Anne shewed no 
less regard to merit, on a recommendation from his Catholic majesty. 
Captain John Ncaris, whoin I take to have been the late worthy Sir 
John Norris, having distinguished himself in an extraordinary man- 
ner in the attack of Fort Montjoy, King Charles ITI. was pleased to 
write a letter in his favour to the queen, who knighted him, and made 
him a inesent of a thousand guineas. 
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lus defence, such as that his surgeon was sick, and many 
of the men were drunk, and would not do their duty ; but, 
upon a full hearing, he was declared guilty of neglect of 
duty, and the sentence pronounced upon him was, that he 
should be cashiered, rendered incapable to serve her ma- 
jesty in any capacity, forfeit all the arrears due to him, 
and remain a prisoner for life. * 

Our trade escaped, generally speaking, better this year, 
than it had done formerly ; for in the month of November, 
there arrived ten East India ships, that had for some time 
put into Ireland: a few days after, there came thirty 
West Indiamen into the Downs, and the very same day 
nineteen vessels from Barbadoes, which were given over 
for lost. Yet all this could not quiet the merchants ; they 
still exclaimed grievously against the lord-high-admiral’s 
council ; and things rose to such a height, that I find in 
some of the Dutch papers of that time, it was expected 
the queen would have restored the earl of Pembroke, and 
that his royal highness should have been created lord- 
high-constable of England; but, by degrees, this affair 
blew over, for the prince’s council were extremely wise in 
one particular ; they constantly printed large vindications 
of their conduct, and accounted so plausibly for every 
thing that was charged upon them ; that it was a very few 
only, and those too well versed in maritime affairs, who 
were able to distinguish where they were right, or where 
they were wrong; so that they never wanted a strong 
party for them among the people ; and even at this day it 
is very difficult, if not altogether impracticable, to distin- 
guish between the complaints that were excited by a spirit 

* The evidence against this man was very full and clear, and a 
resolution having been taken to preserve foi the future very strict 
discipline in the navy, it was resolved to make such an example of 
him as he deseived ; and this it was that induced the queen to suffer 
tins sentence to be put in execution without any mitigation, except 
as to his imprisonment Annals of Queen Anne, vot iv. p. 177 * 
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of party, and those that were really grounded on their 
miscarriages or neglects. * ** 

In this year our successes had been so great both by sea 
and land, and there appeared so fair a prospect of humb- 
ling the house of Bourbon in Flanders, and of driving 
them out of Spain ; that when her majesty thought fit' to 
recommend the Spanish war in a particular manner to 
parliament, the house of commons immediately voted two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, for the prosecution of 
those successes ; and for the whole service of Spain, du- 
ring the succeeding year, they gave no less than seven hun- 
dred twenty-six thousand seven hundred and forty pounds; 
afterwards they voted for the supply of the sea-service, 
for the year 1706, forty thousand men, including the ma- 
rines ; they then voted one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds, for the ordinary of the navy; ten thousand pounds 
to the office of ordnance, for the works at Portsmouth ; 
and eighteen thousand two hundred ninety-eight pounds 
seventeen shillings one farthing, for ordnance stores and 
carriages, for the eight new ships built to supply the loss 
of such as perished in the great storm. + 

A.D. After so generous a supply, the ministry had nothing to 
^ consider, but how to employ it in such a manner, as that 

* Bishop Burnet, vol. ii. p. 423, pves a veiy difTerent account of o«i 
affairs at sea in this year, from those that I have already cited froin 
him, and therefore it is but just that I should present the reader with 
this: Our affairs at sea were more prosperous this year, than they 
had been formerly. In the beginning of this season, our ciuizers 

** took so many of the French privateers, that we had some thou- 
" sands of their seamen in our hands. We kept such a squadron 
before Brest, that the French fleet did not think fit to venture out, 
“ and their Toulon squadron had suffered so much in the actions of 
the former years, that they either could not, or would not, ventmo 
** out: by this means, our navigation was safe, and our trade was 
prosperous. 

t Sec the votes of the house of commons, for tlie year 1705. Aunala 
of Queen Anne, toI. it. p. 197. Oldnuxon^s Ifistoiy of the Stuarts, 
vol ii. p. $67. 
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those, upon lvhom it was raised, might be satisfied that it 
was laid out for their service ; and this produced a reso- 
lution of equipping a numerous fleet, as early as it was 
possible : but it being found by experience, that it was 
simply impracticable to man the navy, as the laws then 
stood, both houses, to shew their earnest desire to put 
maritime aflFairs into the best c®ndition possible, came to 
certain resolutions, upon which a bill was brought in, that 
perfectly answered its purpose for that time ; and enabled 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel to man very fully, and in good 
time, the large fleet that was intended for the Mediter- 
ranean service. 

This, with the settling the terms of the union, were the 

* The house came to those resolutions on Thursday the 1 ith of 
March, 1705-6, and it is necessary that the reader should be made 
a<‘,quainted with them. In few words, then, they were, 1. That in 
order to man the navy for this the justices of peace, and other 
civil magistrates, be empowered and directed to make search after 
seamen that lay concealed. 2. That the said justices and civil ma- 
gistrates, cause such seamen, when found, to be delivered to such 
persons as should be appointed to receive them. 3. That a penalty 
should be laid upon such persons as should presume to conceal sea- 
men. 4. That a reward be given to such persons as shall discover, 
and tahe up such hidden seamen. 5. That conduct-money be allowed. 
6. That seamen being turned over from one ship to another, should 
receive the wages due on the former ships. 7. That able-bodied land- 
men be raised for the sea service. To bring these resolutions to 
effect, they ordered, that the committee to whom the bill for the en- 
cottiagement and inciease of seamen, &c, was committed, should 
have power to receive a clause or clauses pursuant thereunto, and to 
reeei\e a clause for dischfM'ging such seamen, and other insolvent 
prisoners, as were in pn.son for debt, and delivering them into her 
majestj'^s service, on boaid the fleet. Which being passed into an 
act, received the royal assent on the 19th. The same day the lords 
addressed her majesty on the same subject, praying her to take into 
her royal care, and employ proper persons to consider of effectual 
means, to restore the discipline ^of the navy, in order to be laid before 
the parliament the beginning of the next session. Pursuant to which 
her majesty, a few days after, caused a long proclamation to be pub- 
lished, for the better putting in execution the^ act of parliament above- 
mentioned* 

OG 
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malterfe which principally took up the attention of this 
session of parliament. "V^ile the house wts still sitting, 
Sir Edward Whitaker had orders to assemble a squadron 
to convoy the duke of Marlborough to Holland, which he 
did in the beginning of the month of April, and having 
^^een the yachts safe into the Maese, returned by the mid- 
dle of the month. 

Before we mention the proceedings of the grand fleet, 
it will be necessary to give an account of the exploits per-* 
formed by Sir John Leake, whom we lately left steering 
his course for the river of Lisbon. In that passage he 
had the misfortune to meet with worse weather, and more 
contrary winds, than was usual in those seas, or in that 
season. This unforeseen accident reduced the English 
squadron to some straits for provisions ; and the Dutch, 
who are much heavier sailers, to far greater. However, 
when they were off Cape St. Vincent, they met the Pem- 
broke, Roebuck, and Falcon, which escorted a small fleet 
of victuallers, tliat could not have arrived more oppor- 
tunely, or have been consequently more welcome. + 

On his coming to Lisbon, Sir John Leake had some 
proposals made him by the Portuguese ministiy, which 
were tliought altogether impracticable in the then situa- 
tion of things, and therefore Sir John waved complying 
with them. Jn the beginning of the month of February, 
came letters from the admiralty, with advice of the mighty 
preparations that were making in the French ports, and 
the resolution that had been taken by the Spaniards to 
send away their galleons directly from Cadiz, under a 
French convoy, for the West Indies; which Sir John was 
directed to consider, and, if possible to prevent ; of which 
mighty hopes were conceived in England, when these^ 

Annals of Queen Anne, vol. v. p. 4. Loiidon Gaasette, No. 
4219. 

t Bui:dief s Naval History, hook v. chap. 19. Yhe compiete His^ 
toiy of Europe for 1706, p. 6. London Gazette, No. 4194, 4199. 
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netrs were made public; Sir John being held as able, and 
reputed withal as fortunate an admiral as any in the set* 
vice, and indeed deserved to be so reputed. ^ 

Upon this intelligence, he called a council of war Oil a. D, 
the 16th of February, in which it was resolved, tb pro- 
ceed directly with the ships then ready, which were nine 
third rates, one fourth, two frigates, two fire-ships, and 
one bomb- vessel, English; six ships of the line, one fri- 
gate, two fire-ships, and a bomb- vessel, Dutch ; and with 
the^, in case the galleons were in the harbour of Cadiz, 
to enter it directly, if wind and weather would permit, 
and either take or destroy them. On the 19th, another 
council of war was held, before which was laid a memorial 
of the Portuguese ministry, directed to Mr. Methuen, in 
relation to the homeward-bound Brazil fleet ; and strict 
instructions from the lord high-admiral for succouring Jm 
Catholic majesty without delay, t Upon mature delibera- 
tion, they remained fixed to their former resolves, with 
these additions only, that as soon as they had executed 
their intended design on the galleons, they would make 
such a detachment as the Portuguese desired ; and that 
whenever they should be joined with the ships and traus* 
ports from England at Gibraltar, whither they intended 
to repair, they would Instantly steer their course for the 
coast of Catalonia^ * 

^ This scheme of sending so great a fleet into tlie West Indies, 
was of the last importance to the house of Bourbon ; since, without a 
supply of money, the war could not be carried on in Europe ; as, on 
the other hand, there were little hopes of preserving the We.st Indies 
in a due dependence upon Spain, without furnishing them from time 
to time with proper supplies. If, theiefore, we could have taken the 
galleons at this time, it is most evident, that we must have disap- 
pointed both their designs, which, as affairs then stood, would in all 
probability have obliged King Philip to retire into France, at least for 
the present, and perhaps have put it for ever cut (»f his power to ner 
turn to Spain. 

t Burchet's Naval History, p. Annals of Queen Anne, Vbl. 

V. p. 131. Mercure Historiqne et PolMiqoi^ tom. xL 
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When these resolutions were formed, and the day jSxed 
for the departure of our fleet. Sir John Leake acquainted 
Mr. Methuen, then our ambassador at the court of Por- 
tugal, that it would be necessary to lay an embargo on all 
ships and vessels, that the enemy might have no intelli- 
gence of our design ; and, upon Mr. Methuen’s applica- 
tion, such an order was granted. But as there is nothing 
weaker, or at least nothing more subject to disappoint-^ 
ment, than human policy, so this point that was thought 
so necessary to our security, proved, by an accident, if 
indeed it ought to be so called, altogether unaccountable, 
the ruin of our design. Sir John Leake sailed with the 
fleet under his command, on the 24th of February ; but, 
when he arrived before fort St. J ulian, the Duke de Ca- 
daval, who commanded there, discharged first several sin- 
gle guns, and then fired the cannon of a whole bastion 
upon him. This surprised the admiral very much, who 
sending to know the reason of it, the duke pretended that 
it was done in pursuance of the order of embargo ; as if 
the court of Portugal could possibly intend to detain the 
fleet of the allies in their harbour. This dispute hindered 
Sir John’s sailing, somewhat more than twenty -four 
hours; and, in the mean time, the Portuguese, who 
doubted whether the embargo did not extend to the fleet 
of the allies, suffered five merchant-ships, two of which 
were Danes, and were supposed to have given notice of 
the design, to go out of the port the next day after the 
embargo was laid, t 

♦ Burchetts Naval History, p. 690. The complete History of 
JSurope for 1706, p. 6Si. Mercure Histoiique et Politique, tom. xL 
London Gazette, No. 4210. 

, t Tt was very justly suspected, that there was more of treachery 
than of mistake, in this odd affair; and, indeed, whoever consults the 
Iristory of the war in Spain, as 'writteA under the direction of Lord 
Galway, will find sufficient reason to believe, that the French had 
always a strong party in the court of Portugal, who made it their 
busineps to thwart vigorous measures, and to give all tlie checks pos- 
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On the 27th, Sir John Leake reached Cape St. Vincent, 
where he met with an easterly wind, which decayed so 
much about noon, that it became perfectly calm. Next 
morning, however, he lay fair for the galleons, if they had 
come out before the wind would suffer him to reach Cadu?. 

But that night he received advice, that the galleons had 
sailed with a very hard gale at east, on the 10th of March, 

N. S. the 27th of February according to ours ; so that it 
is plain that if he had sailed on the 24th he must have met 
them. He was likewise informed, that they consisted of 
thirty-six sail, that is to say, twenty-four galleons, and ten 
or twelve French privateers, from forty to fifty-six guns, 
which were ordered to see them safe into the sea. Sir 
John steered after them, though with little hopes of com- 
ing up, unless the east wind had left them when they were 
at the heighth of Cape St. Vincent. Next morning he 
saw two sail a head, to which the fleet gave chace. ^ About 
six, the Dutch Vice-admiral Wassenaer took one of them, 
and soon after, the other was taken by the Northumber- 
land ; they proved to be Spanish ships bound for the Ca- 
naries ; and as they sailed from Cadiz the day after the 
galleons, it was thought needless to continue the chase 
any longer, t 

We are now to turn our eyes towards the conduct of a.D. 
King Charles III. He had been left in the city of Bar- 

sible to the schemes formed by the allies, for pushing on the war with 
•vigour, from the side of Portugal , and this was sometimes so bare- 
faced, that Mr. Methuen was consliained to threaten them into better 
behaviour. 

* Burchetts Naval History. Annals of Queen Anne, vol. v. p, 131, 

132. London Gazette, No. 4215. 

t The masters of these two prizes owned to Sir John Leake, that 
they had intelligence at Cadiz of his design, and that this induced 
the galleons to sail as they did. Now, to undei stand this perfectly, 
it is necessary to observe, tliat the order for the embargo w^as obtained 
on the 22d. The two Danish ships were penmttcd to sail on the 2Sd. 

Sir John Leake, with his fleet was retoded, as we have related in the 
text, on the evening of the 24th, and did not sail till late on the 25tb. 
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celoua witli a very small garrison, while the earl of Peter-' 
borough went to conquer the kingdom of Valentia, which 
he very happily accomplished, though with a very incon- 
siderable force, * The French and Spaniards, in the mean 
time, were projecting the destruction of King Charles’s 
affairs at a single blow; and it must be acknowledged, 
that their schen'e was so well laid, that nothing but a 
few untoward accidents could possibly have disappointed 
it. This design of theirs was to shut him up in Barcelona, 
which city they intended to attack both by land and sea, 
in the beginning of the month of March, when they looked 
upon it as a thing impossible for our fleet to have suc- 
coured him, as indeed it would have proved. The com- 
mand of the land army was committed to Marshal Tesse ; 
but whether he really wanted activity in his own nature, 
or was so crossed in ail his undertakings by the grandees 
• of Spain, that he could do nothing; I say whichever was 
the case, so it was, that when the Count de Thoulouse 
was ready to sail with the French fleet from Toulon, the 
Spanish army was in no condition to form the siege ; so 
that the whole month of March was spun out in prepara- 
tions, and the place was not invested till the beginning of 
April. + 

This design was very early discovered here at home, 
amd advice was sent of it to Sir John Leake before he 
sailed from Lisbon ; but it does ndt appear, that either the 
earl of Peterborough, or King Charles, apprehended this 
mischief, at least in due time, otherwise the king would 
have been provided with a better garrison, and the place 
have been certainly put in a condition of making a greater 

* See Dr.Fnend^s History of the campaign of Valentia, at the end 
of Ms account of the earl of Peterborough's conduct in Spain^ p, 19T. 
Burnet's History of his own Time, vol. ii. p. 44S, 444. Boyer’s Life 
of Queen Anne, p. 207, 208 ; and other historians. See likewise the 
London Gaasette, No 4216. 

t This account 1 have taken from the French historians, Quincy 
Hkioire Militaire, torn. v. p. 204. Lainberti, tom. iv. p. 146. 
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resistance. After missing his design on the galleons, the 
fleet under the command of Sir John Leake, repaired to 
Gibraltar, where he received a letter from his Catholic 
majesty intreating his immediate assistance, in terms which 
sufficiently discovered the deep distress he was in, and 
the concern and terror he was under. * 

The king’s fears were far from being ill founded. M. 
Tesse came before the place with a numerous army, and 
the Count de Thoulouse landed ammunition and provision 
sufficient for the service of an army of thirty thousand 
men for two months; so that it is very evident, the French 

* The style and contents of Kin^ Charles’s letter to Sir John Leake, 
are so singular that they certainly deserve the reader’s notice. 

I THE KING. 

“ Admiral Leake, 

I am disposed to take upon me this pccasiou to advise yon of the 
high risk this principality and my royal person are found In ; for I 
make no doubt before to-moriow the enemy will molest us. They 
have already blockaded me with a squadron, and their army is now 
almost in sight of this city, and by their quick marches, have oh** 
tained some posts, which, if they might have been prevented, would 
very much have hindered their designs. 

I am resolved, although I find myself with such a small garrison 
(as a thousand men of regular troops, and four hundred horse) not 
“ to leave this place ; for, in the present conjuncture, I have eonsi* 
" dered that my going hence will b# the loss of the city, and conse- 
quently of all the other places which the happy success of the last 
campaign hatii reduced to my obedience ; for which reason, it is my 
“ opinion to risk all, and venture the casualties that a siege is inci* 
dent to, putting just trust and confidence in your known zeal to- 
wards the great forwarding the common cause, making no doubt 
how much you have contributed towards the succouns forwardness. 
** I hope in a few days you will appear before this place. Where your 
** known valour and activity may meet with a glorious success, for 
“ which I shall again eonstitule you the credit of my royal gratitude. 

Given at Barcelona, the 31st of Maich, 1706. 

" I the KING. 

“ By command of the king my master, 

“ Henry de Guhter.^ 
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did all that could be expected from them by sea ; and 
if their endeavours had been as well seconded on shore^ 
the place had undoubtedly been lost. But it so fell outy 
that the Sieur de Lepara, their principal engineer^ was far 
enough from being a perfect master of his trade. He 
made a mistake at the beginning, which lost him eight or 
ten days time, and before he could correct this, they lost 
him b}’^ a shot from the place. This proved an irreparable 
misfortune; for though he was but an indifferent engi- 
neei', yet after his death it appeared they had not his 
equal ; so that when they came to make an assault on the 
place, they were repulsed with considerable loss. These 
circumstances I thought it necessary to relate, previous to 
our account of Sir John Leake’s proceedings; and having 
now shewn the errours, mistakes, and misfortunes of the 
French and the Spaniards before Barcelona, we will return 
to our fleet, and the measures taken for relieving King 
Charles by raising the siege. 

A.D. On the 3d of April, Commodore Price, with six English, 
and as many more Dutch men-of-war, joined Sir John 
Leake, who, in a council of war held on the 6th, resolved, 
in obedience to King Charles’s letter, to sail immediately 
to Barcelona. In pursuance of this resolution, he arrived 
on the ISth in Altea-bay, and the next day had intelli- 
gence, that Sir George Byng, with a squadron from Eng- 
land, was coming up ; three days after they were joined 
by Commodore Walker, with his squadron, as they had 
been the day before by Sir George Byng, and then it was 
determined to sail north of Majorca, and that each ship 
should make the best of her way without staying for the 

t 

* All ilie French historians agree, that their design on Barcelona 
miscarried through their own fanlt, and, gcnerall:y speaking, relate 
tlie whole adair as I have done in the text But if any reader of a 
more curious and crifxoal disposition than ordinary, would sec a long 
and exact detail of this affair, be may be satisfied in the admirable 
tnqmoirsofM.de Fcuquicres, tom. iv. p. 151 . 
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rest. ^ Upon the 26th the earl of Peterborough came off 
from Tarragona, with a squadron of barks, having fourteen 
hundred land forces on board; and when he came to the 
fleet, hoisted the union-flag on board the Prince George^ 
as admiral and commander-in-chief. + His excellency 
found that the councils of war had rejected his proposals, 
and indeed their rejecting them saved the place; since 
before his arrival, Sir George Byng, Sir John Jennings, 
and Admiral Wassenaer, had anchored in the road of 
Barcelona ; and by the contrivance of Sir George Byng, 
a considerable body of troops had been thrown into the 
town. ^ 

On the 27th5 in the afternoon, the whole fleet arrived in 
the harbour of Barcelona, without meeting with the least 
opposition ; for the Count de Thoulouse having received 
an exact account of the naval force of the allies, thought 
fit to sail away with the French fleet to Toulon ; which 
obliged the land-array, as we shall hereafter see, to raise 
the siege with great precipitation. This relief appeared 
the more surprising, and must have been, consequently, 
the more grateful to King Charles, and all his faithful 
subjects ; since it prevented their destruction but by a few 
hours, the enemy having made aU the necessaiy disposi- 
tions for storming the place that very night, when consi- 
dering the extreme weakness of the garrison, their success 
could scarcely have been doubted. § 

* Burchef s Naval History, p. 692. Bumefs History of his own 
Time, vol. ii, p. 444. London Gazette, No. 4222; 

t Dr. Friend’s Account of the earl of Peterborough'.s conduct in 
Spain, p. 55. Annals of Queen Anne, vol.v. p. 1S5. London Ga- 
zette, No. 4232. 

I All these brisk and extraordinary measures, wbich appeared by 
the event so indispensably necessary, were concerted as well as 
executed, by our admirals only : the earl of Peterborough, though he 
had been constantly before of a sentiment directly different, when he 
saw them put in practice, and foresaw (as he easily might) their good 
effects, very judiciously approved them. Impartial inquiiy into the 
management of the war in Spain, p. 101, 

Utirrficif^a Naval History, p. 693. Burnet, vol ii. p. 447* Old- 
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Two days after the arrival of the fleet, M. de Tesse 
thought fit to raise the siege in a very extraordinary man- 
ner, for which our own, and the French historians, profess 
themselves equally at a loss to account. His army con- 
sisted still of fourteen thousand men, the succours thrown 
into the place did not exceed six thousand; so that it waa 
very strange he should leave behind him a train of one 
hundred and six pieces of brass cannon, forty-seven mor- 
tars, two thousand bombs, ten thousand grenades, forty 
thousand cannon-shot, two hundred barrels of musquet- 
shot, five thousand barrels of pow^der, eight thousand 
swords, eighteen thousand sacks of corn, besides flour, rye, 
and oats, in proportion, not only undestroyed, but un- 
touched ; as if they intended it as a present to the be- 
sieged, by way of compensation for the trouble they had 
given them. 

Yet to me the cause of this is pretty evident ; ^ the 
marshal saw himself under the necessity of regaining the 
kingdom of Castile, by a strange sort of a march ; first 
into Rousillon, then round by the Pyrenees, and so 
through Navarre, which constrained him to leave his sick 
and ^vounded in his camp, with a letter recommending 
them to the earl of Peterborough’s clemency : and, I make 
no manner of question, that he chose to let things remain 
as he did, that these helpless people might obtain the more 
favour ; which, though needless, when he had to do with 
an English general, was nevertheless humane in him. + 
The admiral took to himself and his oflicers the honour of 

mixon^s History of the Stuarts, voL ii. p. 5T0. Boyer's Life of Queen 
Auue, p. ^10. Quincy Histoire Militaire, tom. v. Feuquieres, de 
Larrey, &c. 

* The accounts that I have given of the raising of this siege, are taken 
from French historiaus^ who, arc cejtainly likely to be best informed ; 
and with respect of the stores left behind, most impartial ; and this, I 
suppose, is sufficient to satisfy the most critical reader, as to the differ- 
ence between my computations and those he may meet with in some* 
other histories. 

t See the Loudon Gazette, No.42Sa, already cited. 
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this great exploit, which was one of the most important, 
and withal one of the most honourable, that happened 
throughout the war. His most Catholic majesty, on the 
other hand, was no less ready in paying a just tribute of 
praise and respect to his merit ; so that, if ever there was 
a fact so well established as to be out of all dispute, it is 
this, that Barcelona was relieved by Sir John Leake, t 

* This appears by Sir John Leakers letter to the princ*e^s secretary^ 
dated at Barcelona, May 1st, 1706, in which, among other things, he 
says, The 27th of last month 1 got to this place, and in a lucky time 
** to rescue it from falling into the enerny^s hands, for they expected 
to have been stormed the next night. Count Thonlouse, with the 
“ fleet under his command, which consisted of about twenty-eight of 
the line, retiied the night before ; but if it had pleased God, that 
" the wind had continued that brought Sir George Byng to me, I 
“ believe I should have been able to have given you a much better 
account of his strength. This comes by Captain George Delava!, 
** who is sent by my Lord Peterborough, with the king of Spain’s, and 
** his lordship's own letters to her majesty, in the Faulcon, which ship 
his excellency has appointed Mr. Robert Delaval, brother to Cap- 
“ tain Delaval, to command." 

f A more pregnant proof of this cannot be had, than from the follow- 
ing letter of his Catholic majesty, to Sir John Leake, before the relief 
of Barcelona ; but which evidently shews, that the king placed all his 
hopes in our naval force, and expected from Sir John Leake alone, 
that it should be exerted for his preservation. This letter, to say the 
truth, is s0 honourable to the British arms, as well as to the very wor- 
thy man to whom it is addressed, that I thought fit to transcribe the 
whole, otherwise the last par^raph might very well have served my 
puipose. 

« SIR, 

It is with no small satisfaction,- that I have been informed, from 
“ the earl of Peterborough's letters, of your happy arrival upon the 
“ coast of Valentia. I doubt not, but you have heard of the loss of 
** Montjoy, and of the condition my town of Barcelona is in, where I 
was willing to suffer myself to be besieged, and to endure all the 
** hardships and accidents of war, to encourage both the garrison and 
“ my subjects, by my presence, to make a long and vigorous defence. 

It seems, by the enemy's motions, they have already received 
notice of your approach ; but instead of thinking to retreat, they 
** have redoubled then: efforts, and fire upon the breach, which will 
** be in a condition to be stormed after to-monrow at farthest; and i» 
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The next great service that was attempted^ was the 
reducing Alicant ; and in sailing thither, putting into 
Altea-baj, the admiral received notice, that Carthagena 
was disposed to submit : upon which Sir John Jennings 
was sent to that city, who returned on tlie 24th of June, 
after leaving a garrison in the place. But with respect to 
Alicant, the governor refused to surrender, and therefore 
it was resolved to besiege it by land, while it was attacked 
by the fleet at sea.* To fecilitate this, seamen were 
landed from the fleet, and Sir George Byng, with five 
ships, anchored in a line so near the town, that he quickly 
dismounted all the enemy’s artillery, though the guns 
pointing toward the sea were no fewer than one hundred 
and sixty. 

On the SSth, in the morning, it was resolved to attack 
the place on all sides; and with this view Sir John Jen- 
nings landed the marines he brought from Carthagena. 
About nine in the morning, the ships had made a breach 

all appearance, they will make a desperate attempt to render them- 
sehes masters of this town, before the fleet can arrive with tlie sne- 
conrs. 

“ Hence you will judge of the indispensable necessity there is, 
^ that you should do your utmost endeavours to relieve us without loss 
‘‘ of time, and bring the fleet directly hither, together with the troops, 
" to my town of Barcelona, without stopping or disembarking the 
" forces elsewhere, as some other peisons may pretend to direct you, 
foi they can be no where so necessary as in this town, which is at 
the veiy point of being lost for want of relief. Whereroie 1 pray 
Cod to have you in his holy protection, and expecting the pleasure 
of seeing you as soon as possible, I assure you of my perfect 
esteem and acknowledgment. 

Barcelona, IVIay 4, N. S. 1706. CHARLES. 

P. S. Sir, you will discern the condition we are in by our 
" letters^ and I hope you will come as soon as possible to save us, 
of which you alone shall have the gloiy. For the rest, I refer you 
" to Mr, Stanhope's iettei,'' 

^ Burnet's History of his own Time, vol. ii. p. 450. Burchet's 
Naval History, p. 604. Annals of Queen Anne, vol. v, p. 304, SOS. 
London Gazette, No. 4248. 
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in the round tower, at the west end of the town, and 
another in the middle of the curtain, between the mole and 
the easternmost bastion, when the land-forces marching 
up toward the walls of the city, fifteen grenadiers, with 
an officer and serjeant, advancing, without order so to do, 
to the breach of the round tower, all the boats under the 
command of Sir John Jennings, went directly to sustain 
them, but before the men landed, the grenadiers were 
beaten back. However, the boats proceeded, and all the 
men getting ashore, Captain Evans of the Royal Oak 
mounted the breach first, got into the town with two or 
three of the boats crews ; Captain Passenger of the Royal 
Anne followed ; and next to him Captain Watkins of the 
St. George, with some seamen. Sir John Jennings, with 
the rest of the seamen and forces, who were in possession 
of the suburbs, moved on to support them ; who coming 
into the town secured the posts, and made proper dis- 
positions until the rest got in ; when Mahoni retiring into 
the castle, left them in possession, with the loss of but 
very few men ; * Colonel Petit, however, was killed in 
the suburbs, standing arm and arm with Sir John Jen- 
nings, by a small shot out of a window, as they were, 
viewing the ground for raising a battery against the wall 
of the town ; besides whom there were not above thirty 
killed either of the sea or land forces ; and not more than 
eighty wounded, notwithstanding the Spaniards had a 
continued communication firom one house to another, and 
fired on our men from the windows and holes made for 
that purpose, t 

* Burchetts Naval History, p. 695. Oldmixon's History of the 
Stuarts, vol. ii. Boyer^s Life of Queen Anne, p. MO, Mercure 
Historique et Politique, tom. xli, p. 461. London Gazette, No. 
4257, 

t All that I have said, witli respect to the service performed by the 
fleet, is fully confirmed by the author of the inquiry into the manage- 
ment of the war in Spain, who gives us the following account of this 
transaction, p. 135. Brigadier Goige's troops, which were so 
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A.,D. Next day, Brigadier Gorge, who commanded the 
1706 - troops before the place, summoned Count Mahoni to 
surrender, which he absolutely refused to do; but the 
ships continuing to cannonade very briskly, and a great 
number of bombs being thrown into^ their works, the 
garrison, which consisted mostly of Neapolitans, com- 
pelled the governor to give up the place, notwithstanding 
all his declarations to the contrary- Brigadier Gorge 
took possession of it, and was appointed governor- ^ 

It was even then much disputed, whether this place was 
of an}^ use, and whether the time and men lost before it 
were not absolutely thrown away. But, be that as it 
will, the conduct of Sir John Leake, and the courage of 
his ofiBcers and seamen are no way impeached thereby ; 
nor does it at all lessen the glory of this action, which 
was one of the boldest that ever was performed by men, 
that it was undertaken to little or no purpose, t Thus 
much is certain, that soon after the taking of Alicant, 
King Philip’s forces were entirely driven out of Arragon, 

** muck wanted iu Castile, really contributed very little towards 
the reduction of Alicant ; for as the fleet, without any assistance 
from the army, had made themselves masters of Carthagena, not 
** long before, by the exemplary courage nnd conduct of Sir George 
“ Byng, and Sir John Jennings ; so now the squadron, which Sir 
John Leake had ordered Sir George Byng 1o command for that 
purpose, bombarded and cannonaded the town of Alicant with so 
much success, that in a few days they made two practicable 
^ breaches in the wall, between the east and west gates, which the 
** sailors bravely stormed ; and Sir ,Gcorge Byng, being in pos- 
** session of the place, forced open the gates to let the land forces in, 

. who, having lost their engineer Petit, w^ere not even masters of 
" the suburbs." 

Bumef s History of his own Time, voL ii. p. 540. Columna 
Hostrata, p. S83. Annals of Queen Anne, vol. v. p. 305. London 
Gazette, No. 4256. 

t The truth of this fully appears in a letter from Brigadier Gorge 
to Sir John Leake, in which he complains of being left in the midst 
of enemies, in so distressed a condition, that unless Sir John w^as 
able to reilieve him, he should find himself obliged to abandon it 
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aud that whole kingdom reduced to the obedience of his 
competitor. , 

After the reduction of Alicant, Sir John Leake, in the 
beginning of the month of September, sailed to Altea' 
bay, whence he sent Sir John Jennings with his squadron, 
intended for the West India service, to refit at Lisbon. 

He next made the necessary disposition for a winter 
squadron, which was to be commanded by Sir George 
Byng, and then proceeded to put in execution his last 
orders, '^which were to reduce the islands of Ivica and 
Majorca. These islands not only belonged to the crown 
of Spain, but their situation rendered them very neces- 
sary at this time to the allies, affording them an oppor- 
tunity of supplying the places they had lately reduced 
with provisions, and securing a proper retreat for their 
smaller vessels, whenever it should be found necessaiy to 
keep a squadron in those seas during the winter. It does 
not appear, that the Spanish court had taken any pre- 
cautions for their defence, being entirely occupied with 
the thoughts of preserving Minorca, which was looked 
upon as the island of greatest importance, and therefore 
most of their regular troops were there. ^ 

On the 6th of September, Sir John sailed from Altea- 
bay, and on the 9th anchored before Ivica. This island, 
which is about fourscore miles in circuit, abounds with 
corn, wine, fruit, salt, &c., and the inhabitants being a 
trading people, were rather inclined to submit to the 
allies, than to remain under their old government; and 
therefore, bn the first summons, they sent deputies to 
make their submission, which was readily accepted, and 
King Charles HI. immediatelj proclaimed, t On the 
13th, the fleet sailed for Majorca, and arrived on the 14th 

* Burehef s Naval History, p. 696. Aimala of Queen Anne, vol. v, 
p. 306. London Gazette, No. 4S6r. 

t Colnitim ttosteta, p, S83. The Complete History of Europe for 
1706, p. 390. Mercuxe Historique et Politique, Um, xH, p. 66a 
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before Palma. This island, which is one of the finest in 
the world, abounding with all the necessaries of life, 
well planted and well peopled, and so large as to be once 
accounted a kingdom, was at this time governed by the 
Conde de Alcudia, who was a native of the place. He 
was warmly in the interest of King Philip, and when the 
admiral summoned him, sent him a Spanish ansv^er, 

That he would defend the island as long as there was 

a man in it.” But, upon throwing three or four bombs 
into the place, which did no great mischief, the inhabi- 
tants rose and forced the viceroy to surrender. He shewed 
his wisdom, however, where he could not shew his cou- 
rage, by making a very prudent capitulation. 

Sir John Leake left a garrison in Porto-Pin, and two 
men of war to carry off the Conde, and such other of the 
inhabitants as were disafiected to King Charles III ; and, 
on the 23d of the same month, he prosecuted his voyage 
for England. Before his departure, he received a letter 
from his Catholic majesty, who very gratefully acknow- 
ledged the services he had done him, and expressed the 
highest satisfaction with his conduct upon all occasions. 
On the 2d of October, Sir John passed the Straits, and, 
on the 4th, when he was off the south cape, he detached 
Sir George Byng, with the winter-squadron, for Lisbon. 
On the 17th, he arrived safely at St. Helen’s, having been 
separated in a storm from the rest of the fleet, which 
came soon after into Portsmouth. And thus ended as 
successful a sea-campaign as is recorded in our own, or, 
perhaps, in any other history. * 

Sir Stafford Fairborne, then vice-admiral of the red, 
was appointed, with a small squadron, to look into the 

* See the London Gpzette, No. 427^, in which there is a largje 
account of the capitulation with the Viceroy of Majorca, which 
shews that Sir John Leake was a very able man in the closet, as. 
%veil as in the field, and knew how to treat, as well as how to act in 
a rougher manner. 
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awouth of the river Charente, with orders also to destroy 
such ships as the enemy might have at Rochfort. He 
sailed for this purpose in the latter end of the month of 
April ; andj after continuing at sea about three weeks^ he 
returned to Plymouth with a few prizes. Soon aifter he 
received orders to sail for the Downs, whence he was 
quickly ordered over to Flanders, to assist in taking 
Ostend. Arriving before that place, he stood in so near 
the town, that they fir 2 d upon him, which he returned; 
but was soon after ordered to Newport, whence, after the 
blockade of that place was formed, he came back to 
Ostend. A scheme had I'een contrived by some of the 
laud-officers for destroying the little vessels belonging to 
that port ; but, when it came to be executed, it was found 
wholly impracticable. The entrance of the harbour being 
long, narrow, and crooked, whatever vessel or ship at- 
tempted to go in, must inevitably be much exposed to the 
platform of guns ; so that there seemed but little hopes of 
attempting any thing against the ships by sea, which lay 
all in a cluster close to the quay, on the back side of the 
town ; but there were letters in the camp w hich insinuated, 
that, as soon as the trenches were opened, the batteries 
raised, and some bombs thrown into the place, the Spa- 
niards lu garrison, assisted by the seamen and burghers, 
would oblige the French garrison to yield. 

On the 19th of June, the trenches were opened before 
the place ; Sir Staflbrd Fairborne, with his squadron, 
cannonaded it by sea, and, at the same time, two bomb- 
vessels were sent as near as might be, and, when they 
came to play, did great execution. Sir Stafford likewise 
caused all the small frigates to run in as near the toWn as 
possible, and to discharge their broadsides; \vhich they 
did with so little damage to themselves, and such great 

* Bardlet’s Naval History, book v, chap. S6. Annals of Qucjin 
Anne, volv. Meroure Historique et Politique, tom. xl, p. 657. 
Uondon Gazette, No, 4^228, 424 i. 
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injury to the place, that the people began to mutiny, and 
the governor found himself, as he pretended, under a 
necessity of capitulating, which be did on the 25th. 

Thus the city of Ostend, which had formerly held out 
so many m9nths, was taken in a week, though, besides 
the Spanish garrison. Count de la Mothe, was there with 
a considerable body of French troops, which he undertook 
should not serve again in six months ; and, as one of their 
own writers pleasantly says, it had been very happy for 
France, if he had for himself undertaken never to serve 
again. After the surrender of Ostend, Sir Stafford Fair- 
borne returned to Spithead, to assist in convoying a body 
of troops that were intended for a descent. ^ 

Before we speak of the proceedings of the grand fleet 
under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, it will be requisite to say 
something of the intended descent which we have just 
mentioned : this was a design framed upon the representa- 
tion of some French Huguenots ; particularly the famous 
Marquis Guiscard, who was afterwards engaged in a 
design to assassinate the queen. The land-forces designed 
for this service consisted of very nearly ten thousand men. 
They were to be commanded in chief by the Earl Rivers ; 
under him by the Lieutenant-generals Earle and De 
Guiscard : the earl of Essex, and Lord Mordaunt, eldest 
son to the earl of Peterborough, were to serve in this 
expedition as major-generals. On the lOth of August, 
the fleet under the command of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 

* III fiiC siege of Ojstend, the duke of Marlborough gave signal 
proofs of hh pmon«iI courage; for, coming to make a visit to 
M. d/Vuvc-rqiierque, ho went into the trenches, where he htaid a 
considerable time, and examined every thing very attentively, though 
the enem), who had slackened their hre before, renewed it with 
excessive violence, a« soon as they knew by the salute of the fleet, 
|hat his giace was come to the camp. In doing tiiis, conUary to 
his muai custom, lie shewed, tliat when he was more careful of his 
person, it was out of lespect for the service, and not trom any Want 

that temper of niind which commonly passes for heroism. 
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sailed from St. Helen’s; but, not being joined time enough 
by the^ Dutch, this project proved abortive ; and it was 
resolved, that the fleet should proceed to Lisbon with 
those forces on boax*d, and that they should be employed 
in the service of his, Catholic majesty. * 

It does not appear, that, after their disappointment in 
this scheme of making a descent on France, the ministry 
came to any resolution as to the employment of the grand 
fleet, or of the land-forces on board it ; it looks as if all 
things had been tnistod to the wisdom of the admiral, 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Lnd of the general. The fleet was 
etoemely late before it sailed for tlie Mediterranean, lah* 
the Ibt of October, and beingdn the Soundings on the 10th 
of the same month, the Barfleur, a second rate, sprung 
a dangerous leak, which obliged the admiral to send her 
home, and to take the Earl Rivers, and his principal 
officers, into his own ship, the Association. Proceeding 
in their voyage, "they met with exceedingly bad weather, 
insomuch, that when the admiral arrived in the river of 
Lisbon, he had with him bat four men-of-war, and fifty 
transports ; but fe had the good luck to find the rest of 
the fleet arrived before him, so that he began immediately 
to prepare for action, and ‘feent two ships of Sir George 
Byng’s squadron to iilicant, with money and necessaries 
for the army, then under the command of the earl of 
Galway, which was in very great want of them. + 

While he was thus employed, he heard, with great 
regret, of the disorders that had fallen out in the Spanish 
court and in our army. It is very hard to say, who was, 
or who was not, in the right ; but this is certain, that in 

^ Bttuiefs I Jisfoiy of own Time, vol. ii. p. 453. Annals of 
Queen Anne, vol v. p. 310, 311. Mercnre Bistoriquc et I’ohtique, 
tom. >.li. p. £iOr, 303. London Gazette, No. 4S52. 

t Burohet's Naval History, book v, obap. xxiv, Oldmixon^s History 
of the Stuarts, vol il Boycr^s Life of Queen Anne, p. 245. Mercnre 
lliistonquc et l^olitiquc, tom* xlL p. 579. London Gazette, Ko. 4263 
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consequence of these disputes. King Charles III. lost his 
interest among the Spaniards ; and though he was once 
master of Madrid, he was forced to quit it again, and his 
affairs began to fall into such confusion, that the admiral 
at Lisbon could scarcely tell what he had to do, or how he 
was to act for his Catholic majesty’s service ; and therefore, 
thought it requisite to send Colonel Worsley to Valencia, 
in order to receive from the king himself, and the general, 
a certain account of their affairs, and a true state of the 
services they expected from him. While this gentleman 
was gone, and before the admiral had it in his power to 
take any settled resolution, the king of Portugal die<i 
which threw the affairs of that kingdom into some con- 
fusion j and that could not happen without affecting us. 
We before observed, that the Portuguese ministry acted in 
a manner no way suitable to the strict alliance which then 
subsisted between our court and theirs. But now things 
grew worse and worse ; and whatever sentiments the new 
king might of, his ministers ventured to take some 
such steps, as Were not to be borne with patience by an 
admiral of Sir Cloudesley ShoveFs temp# ^ 

Upon the return of Colohel Worsley, the admiral was 
apprized, by letters from the ting and the carl of Galway, 
that, unless he could bring Earl Rivers, and the forces 
under his command, and land them so as that they might 
come to their assistance, things were likely to fall into 
as great confusion as they were in the winter before, 
whereby all the advantages would be lost which had been 
afterwards procured at so vnst an expense, both of blood 

♦ la order to be better informed of the particulars here mentioned, 
the reader may consult our larger bistorians, the Collections of Lam- 
berti, a«d the memoirs of the count de la Toires. The narrow bounds 
prescribed to my wttrk, \sill not allow me to enter deeply into political 
disejitisiiton^, for that would draw me beside my purpose, so that 

btfiever I touch upon them, it is only to prescr^^e the connection that 
is necessary to render the accoapts I give of naval afairs easy, and 
full} uadcrstooijL 
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and treasure, by the maritime powers* These advices 
gave the admiral so much the more concern, as he knew 
that the ships were so much damaged by the rough wea- 
ther they had met with in their passage, that it was im- 
possible to fit them speedily for sea; and that, on the 
other hand, the land-forces were so much reduced by 
sickness, death, and other accidents, that, instead of ten, 
there were scarcely six thousand effective men. He re- 
solved, however, to do the best he could to comply with 
the desire of the king and the general; the rather because 
he saw that nothing but spirit and diligence could possibly 
recover those advantages, which had been lost through 
divisions and neglect of duty. He gave orders, therefore, 
for repairing, with the utmost diligence, the mischief 
that had been done to his ships; directed the transport^; 
to be victualled, and made the other necessary dispositions 
for proceeding with both the fleet and army for the Spanish 
coast; and, in the mean time, despatched five men-of- 
war with a considerable sum of money and clothes for the 
troops,^ and was on the very point of embarking the 
forces, when he was restrained by an order from England^ 
of which we shall say more when we come to treat of the 
transactions of the ensuing year, to which it properly 
belongs, t 

In the mean time, Captain William Coney, who com- 
manded the Romney, a ship of fifty guns, having been 
despatched, as we before observed, by Sir Cloudeslcy 
Shovel, to cruize in those seas ; and being then with the 
Milford and Fowey, two fifth rates, they received intelli- 
gence, on the IStfa of December, that a French ship .of 

* Loudon Gazette, No. 4289. 

+ 1 cannot pretend to whore the blame la;j, a'? to the miscarriage’s 
that happened iu Spain; the reader \JtiH perhaps be best able to judge 
by compating Br. Friend^s account of the eail of Pe<crbordngh\s 
conduct iu Spain, the earl of Galway’s narrative, and the impartial 
iiu|uiry into the wars there, which I have so often quoted. 
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sixty guns, %vith thirty pieces of fine brass cannon on 
board, that had been taken ont of the ship commanded by 
M. De Pointis, and which he had run ashore when he fled 
from Sir John Leake, lay at anchor under the cannon of 
Malaga. Upon this information, he resolved to go and 
attempt her; which design he put ili execution, though 
one of the fifth rates was accidentally disabled, and the other 
separated from him ; and sailing directly under the cannon 
of the place, he cut her from her anchors, notwithstanding 
all the fire they could make, and carried her safely into 
the harbour of Gibraltajr. * 

On the 26th of the same month he chaced, and came up 
with another French ship, called the Content, that carried 
sixty-four guns. Her captain, instead of attempting to 
fight the English ships, got as soon as he could under tljje 
cannon of a little castle, about eight leagues west of America, 
where he crept as closely as it was possible to the shore. 
Captain Coney anchored before him, and ordered the 
Milford and Fowey to do the same, the one a-hea* the 
other a-stern. They plied their guns for about three 
hours very briskly, and then the French ship took fire, 
blew up, and was entirely destroyed, with most of her 
men. This ship had been detached by M. Villars, to 
bring the before-mentioned ship from Malaga.* Some 
time after, Captain Coney took another French ship, 
called the Mercurj, of forty-two guns, which the French 
king had lent the mercliants, and which, at their expense, 
was fitted out as a privateer, t 

* Buichet, p. 729. Lediard, vol ii. p. 812. But both tiicir ae- 
connte are takeu from the London Gazette, No. 4208. 

t Mr. Secretary Bmchet says, this happened on the Sib of July; 
but Mr. Lediaid conjectured very rightiy, that, instead of July, it 
should have been Jannaty j and so it appears by tbc account \x e have 
of this transaction in the Gazette, No. 4804, whore the article is 
dated,from Lisbon, Fehiwary 9, N. S. whiih is one proof out of many 
of the wretched incorrectness of this naial history, as to dates, in 
which one would have expected, from its author’s station, remaikable 
regularity and exactness. 
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1 should now proceed to resume the history of affairs in 
the West Indies^ but that there remains a remarkable 
action or two in Europe, which I think deserve notice, 
and therefore I have set them down here, in the close of 
the year, by themselves, not finding it so easy to reduce 
them to any particular service. On the l^>th of April, the 
Resolution, a seventy-gun-ship, commanded by Captain 
Mordaunt, youngest son of the earl of Peterborough, 
having his father on board, and his Catholic Majesty^s 
envoy to the duke of Savoy, fell in with six large ships of 
the enemy, in his passage to Genoa ; the earl of Peter- 
borough perceiving the danger, desired that himself, and 
the Spanish envoy, might be put on board a small frigate, 
called the Enterprisae ; for as he took his business then to 
be negociating, not fighting, he was willing to escape to 
Oneglia, if it was possible, which, according to his usual 
good fortune, he was lucky enough to effect. 

Milford, a fifth rate, which we have lately men- 
tioned, was likewise with Captain Mordaunt, but seeing 
the danger, ran from it, and escaped. On the @0th, the 
weather proved very bad, so that the Resolution was in 
part disabled, which gave the enemy an opportunity of 
coming up with her; upon which Captain Mordaunt, by 
advice of his officers, resolved to nm Jlier ashore, having 
received a great deal of damage in the engagement. 
About three in the afternoon he effected this, and ran her 
a-ground in a sandy bay, within a third of a cable’s length 
of the laud, and directly under the cannon of the castle of 
Ventimiglia, belonging to the Genoese, who, notwith- 
standing, gave them not the least assistance. About half 
an hour after four, Captain Mordaunt, being disabled by 
a shot in his thigh, was carried on shore, but wcHild not 
retire far from his ship ; and about five the French com- 
modore manned out all the boats of his squadron, in order^ 
to board the Resolution, under the fire of one of their 
seventy-gun ships, which plied ours warmly all the w^hile ; 
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but the Resolution, even in the condition &he was in, 
gave them such a reception, as obliged them to return to 
their respective ships. On the 21st, about half an hour 
past six in the mornings one of the enemy’s ships of eighty 
guns weighing her anchor, broaglit to under the Resolu- 
tion’s stern, and about nine o’clock, a spring being put 
under the cable, she lay with her broadside towards her, 
while she, at the same time, looked with her head right 
into the shore, so that it was not possible to bring any 
more guns to bear upon the French ship, than those of 
her stern-cliace ; and the others being within less thaii 
gun-shot, and the water coming into the Resolution as 
high as her gun-deck, Captain Mordaunt sent to his 
officers for their opinion what was fitting to be done ; and, 
pursuant to their advice, he gave them directions to set 
her immediately on fire, which they did about eleven 
o’clock, after the meu were all put on shore ; and, by 
three in the afternoon, she was burnt to the wafer’s 
edge. * 

In the month of November, a singular adventure hap- 
pened to the Lisbon packet-boat, which was taken by a 
Dunkirk privateer of considerable force. The mate, Who 
had the care of the packet, hid it when the privateer 
appeared first in ^ght, and being soon after killed, the 
captain threw over a chest of papers, with a weight of 
lead, just as the enemy boarded him, which they took for 
the mail, and therefore did not make so strict a search as 
otherwise they would have done. At sea they were 
separated from the privateer, wliich gave eleven English 
sailors an opportunity of rising upon fifteen Frenchmen, 
making themselves masters of the vessel, and carrying 
her inm the Texel, where the government letters were 
happily found, sewed up in an oil-skin case, and thrown 
into a water-cask. 


^ Borchet^s Nav'al History, p. 691 * 
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We ended our last account of affairs in the West 
Indies witli the return of Admiral Graydon’s squadron 
from thence: it is now requisite that wo should enter 
into a detail of what passed in those parts, from that time 
to the close of the year 1706. ^ 

The complaints which had been made in almost every 
session of parliament, of miscarriages and misdemeanors 
in the West Indies, engaged the ministry to make choice 
of Sir William Whetstone to go thither with a squadron 
of seven men-of-war, in order to settle aifairs, after the 
ravages which, they had an account, had been committed 
in those parts. He sailed accordingly with the trade in 
the spring of the year 1705, and arrived, on the I7th of 
May, safely at Jamaica, There he soon received intel-* 
ligence, that a stout squadron of the enemy’s ships was on 
the coast of Hispaniola, and that several rich sliips were 
speedily expected from the coast of New Spain. Upon 
this, Jie ordered the squadron to be put in a posture of 
sailing as soon as possible, and having left a sufficient 
convoy for the^ protection of the homeward-bound fleet, 
he proceeded, on the 6th of June, for the Spanish 
coast. 

On the 17th of the same month, being then within sight 
of Carthagena, he chaced a ship, which in the night ran 
in among the Sambay keys, where there are very uncertain 
soundings and shoal-water, insomuch, that the Bristol, a 
ship of fifty guns, came on ground, but was got off again 
with little or no damage; faowevei-, he came up with the* 
French ship, and, after two hours dispute with tho«;e that 
were nearest to her, she submitted. She had forty-six 
guns mounted, and carried out with her three hundred 
and seventy men ; but buried all but one hundred and 
fifty, unless it were a few they had put into prisses. She 

iondon Gazette, No. 42T8. t Ibid, Nu. 4103. 1131. 

t Bin chefs Waui! History, book v, chap, SO. 
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had brought six hundred and forty negroes from Guinea, 
of which two hundred and forty died, and most of the 
rest were put on shore at Martinico, the island of St. Tho* 
mas and Santa Martha, for they had heard that a squadron 
of English ships was in the West Indies. The rear- 
admiral plying then to the eastward, discovered off the 
river Grande two sail, close in with the land, one of ufiich 
being forced on shore, Vi^as burnt by her own men, being 
a privateer fitted out at Martinico, to disturb our trade. 

The coast being thus alarmed, and no prospect of mn 
immediate service, the rear-admiral returned back to Ja- 
maica ; but appointed three of the best sailers to erui^i 
twenty days oft' Anigada, in the windward passage, for flu. 
French in their return home, it being the usual i^eason for 
them to go from Petit Guavas, Port dc Paix, and other 
places; but those ships joined him again without meeting 
with any success. ^ 

On his return to Jamaica, he had intelligence of a rich 
ship bound from Carthagena to Port Lewis, and in order 
to take her, he detached the Montague and the Hector, 
who, though they missed their intended prize, brought in 
a French ship of twenty-four guns, laden with sugar, in- 
digo, and hides. Toward the latter end of the same 
month, the rear-admiral put to sea, to cimize off Hispa- 
niola, where he met with such a storm, as forced him back 
to Jamaica in a veiy distressed condition. While the 
ships, particularly his own, were refitting, the Montague, 
a sixty-gun ship, was sent to cruize on the coast of Hispa- 
niola, where he m# with two French ships, one of forty- 
eight, the other of thirty-six guns, and the captain bravely 
engaged them both till he lost them in the night. The next 
morning, he had sight of them again, and would willingly 
have renewed the engagement, but his officers and sea- 
men were not in the humour to fight, and so the French- 

Barriiefs Naval Histaij, p. 698. London Gazette, Ho, 41H* 
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siien escaped* The captain;, whose name Mr. Burchet has 
not thought fit to transmit to posterity, though for what 
reason I cannot imagine, on his reton to Jamaica com- 
plained to the admiral, and brought the whole affair un- 
der the examination of a court-martial^ where it fully ap- 
peared, that he bad done his duty to the utmost of his 
power, and he was thereupon honourably acquitted ; but 
as for his officers, they were broken, as they well deserved, 
and many of his seamen punished. ^ 

The admiral, in the mean time, to repair this mistake as 
far as he was able, sent two fourth rates, the Bristol and 
the Folkstone, in quest of those ships; they fell in with 
them and the vessels under their convoy ; they behaved 
ve*y briskly in seizing the defencelessfnerchant-men ; but 
though they had it absolutely in their power to have 
fought at least, if not to have taken the men-of-war, they 
let them slip through their hands, with half the fleet un- 
der their care ; for which scandalous neglect, the senior 
officer, whose name is again missing in Mr. Burchetts 
History, but I have reason to believe it was Anderson, 
was tried, broken, and rendered incapable to serve at 
sea. + 

I am very sorry that a more particular detail of tliese 
affairs cannot be had, because the merit of history is the 
bestowing just praises on worthy npien, and setting such a 
mark of disgrace on men of another character as they de- 

^ Burehefs ifeval Histoiyv P 599*. lioudou Gazette, No. 4iT6. 

t Mr. Oldmixon, who wa5 the author of the British Empire in 
America, vol. ii. p. 814, gives us the following aecount. The Biistol 
and Folkstone met mth ten sail of merchant-men, bound from Petit 
Guavas to France, under convoy of t^vo French men-ot-war, one of 
four and twenty, and another of thirty guns, out of which Captain 
Anderson, commodore of the English, took six merchant-men, laden 
with sugar, cocoa, cochineal, and indigo, and brought tliem to Jamaica. 
When he arrived. Admiral Whetstone held a court-martial, and Cap- 
tain Anderson, with the other oiGSeers, were condemned to lose their 
commissions, for not engaging the French men-of-war. 
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serve* A little after these unlucky incidents, while the 
admiral was detained for wan^of stores at Jamaica, the 
Suffolk, where his flag was flying, by some unfortunate 
accident, which I think was never accounted for, blew up 
in the gun-room, ^V*here most of the men were killed, and 
seventy more in their hammocks were so burnt, that the 
greatest part of them died. When things were once more 
put in tolerable order, he sailed for the coast of Hi.^'pa- 
niola, an 1 had thoughts of stretching over again to the 
main, wiih a view to have sent the orders of his Catholic 
majesty, King Charles III. to the governor of Carthagena; 
but finding this impracticable, and himself much too weak 
to undertake any thing against the French in those sea^i, 
he returned back toiJamaica* ^ * 

I do not lifid in any of the accounts which I have met 
with, that Sir William Whetstone was so much as sus- 
pected of l)eing in any degree wanting in his duty ; but so 
it was, that through neglects of our admiralty, and a mer- 
cenary spirit in some of our governors of colonies, and 
captains of men-of-w£^r, things were fallen into such dis- 
traction in the West Indies, that we were not either in a 
condition to hurt the enemy’s settlements, or so much as 
able to defend our own. The truth seems to be, that the 
great fleets we fitted out every year for the Mediterranean, 
and the cruisers that were necessary upon our own coasts, 
took up so many ships, that it was scarcely possible to sup- 
ply even the reasonable demands of the West Indies. 

The enemy, on the other hand, had some very signal 
advantages ; for after Sir George Rooke had taught them, 
that sea-fights were not for their advantage, they had re- 
course to their old trade of carrying on a piratical war; 

^ Bin chefs Naval History, p, 690* Daring the time that the ad- 
miral was in the Yt est Indies, he had, as some write, the good for- 
tcino to make apiisse of two ncli Spanish ships, on hoard of which 
were ta o hundred thousand pieces of eight, and a great quantity of 
ValuaMe goods, hiercurc Iflstorique et Politique, tom. 3 di» p. 
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and as they had little trade to protect, and many good 
ships, they were able to furnish out stout squadrons for 
this purpose. Add to all that has been said, the great 
concerns they had in the West Indies, where now not only 
the French, but the Spanish settlements were immediately 
under their care ; and where, as France had the free use of 
the ports, so she had the direction also of the naval force 
of both nations, without which she could never have car- 
ried on the war. 

The driving the English out of the Leeward-islands, 
was the point the French had most in view, and having a 
very exact account of our condition there, the governor of 
St, Domingo, M, Iberville, had orders to assist in an at- 
tempt that was to be made on St, Christopher. It is in 
truth a very diiSicult thing to give a fair account of this 
matter, since the French magnify it, and such of our wri- 
ters as have taken any notice of it, have done all they could 
to lessen and disparage it. The most probable relation 
that I have met with among many, sets the affair in this 
light. The Count de Chavagnac, with a small squadron 
of French men-of-war, attacked the island of St. Christo- 
pher in the month of March, where they burnt and plun- 
dered several' plantations ; but when they came to attack 
the castle, they were repulsed with loss, t They would, 
however, in all probability, have carried their point at 
last, if the governor of Barbadoes, on receiving informa- 
tion of what had happened, had not sent down thither a 
sloop, with intelligence to the governor, that a squadron 

♦ I do not pretend to ghe reader iliesc reflections as my own. 
beeaii&e I am verj sensible that they ha^e been made before by other 
writers. All Ihe meiit that I would assume h, thal of iniroduciiig 
them properly, and so as to prove 'what it ccitainly impoits m imtck 
to know, that the French are asMgilcUit in making the most of eve»y 
advantage, as we are general^ backwaid in using tueh opportunities 
as onr situation and naval force afford. 

f Butehefs Naval iiistojy% p. 699, London Gas?ctte, No. 4230. 
Mercure Hisioilqiie et Politique, tom. xi, p. 61$. 
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frdm England was coming to liis relief. This reaching 
the ears of the French, as it w'as intended it should, thej 
embarked in much haste, after having done a great deal of 
mischief; but, however, nothing comparable to wdiatthe 
French writers say, * 

But, unluckily for us, before Count de Chavagnac sailed, 
Count Iberville joined him with his squadron; so that they 
had now five stout men-of-war, some frigates, and twenty 
sloops, with which they resolved to attack Nevis, Thej^ 
lauded in Green-bay, in the evening of the $2d of the same 
month, which was Good-Friday; and they pushed their 
operations so briskly, that by the 21lh, which was Easter- 
Sunday, thet inhabitants made a capitulation, by which 
tliey promised to deliver up all their negroes, and to pro- 
cure a number of prisoners, equal to that of themselves, to 
be set at liberty in Europe, in consideration of their not 
being taken off the island. Our Gazette says, that the 
French broke these articles, by treating them barbarously, 
burning their houses and sugar works, and other actions 
of the like nature^* But other accounts say, that the in- 
habitants could not comply with their capitulation, because 
the negroes retiring into the mountains, stood on their de- 
fence, and, when attacked, killed a great number of the 
French. Upon this, the inhabitants came to a new agree- 
ment, on the 6th of April, in which they undertook to deliver 
to the French, in less than six months, one thousand four 
hundred negroes, or one hundred and forty thousand pieces 
of eight 5 upon which the French retired, carrying off with 
then! most of the effects, and a great number of negroes, 
blit fewer certainly than seven thousand, as a French his- 

* Father Dauief, in ins jouriml of the reign of Lewis XI V* p. 330 , 
computes the plunder of St Christopher at three millions of Fiench 
money* or one hundred and hfty thousand pounds of ours ; winch is, 
I think incredible ; especially, if the French retired in some kiml of 
consternation ; and that they did so is prett5 certain* since the Coimt 
de Chavagnac was questioned about it when he rehirned to France* 
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torian eomputes them. ^ A little after this unfortunate 
accident. Commodore Kor arrived with a considerable 
force in the Leeward- islands, and having stationed several 
ships according to his instructions, he bore away with the 
rest for Jamaica, which was then thought to be in danger, 
from the junction of Iberville’s squadron, with thatofDu- 
casse. t 

In the mean time, Rear-admiral Whetstone sailed with 
a few ships from Jamaica, in hopes of attacking Ducasse, 
before he was joined by the succours' he expected. But 
this design being defeated by bad weather, he returned to 
Jamaica about the middle of July ; and, toward the latter 
end of the same month, was joined by Commodore Ker, 
with the squadron under his command. There being now so 
considerable a force, the admiral was very desirops that 
something should be atteuipted capable of effacing the me- 
mory of past mistakes, and worthy the naval force of the 
British nation. After mature deliberation, it was resolved 
to proceed to Carthagena, where they knew the galleons 
were, to try what effects King Charles’s letters would pro- 
duce, and whether the governor might not be wro!||ht 
upon, by our successes in Europe, to own him for his 
rightful sovereign in America* With this view. Sir Wil- 
liam Whetstone and Captain Ker sailed from Jamaica, on 
the 8th of August, and, on the 18th, arrived before Car- 
thagena, and sent in a packet to the governor. At first 
he trifled a little, and gave evasive answers, but when 
more closely pressed, he declared roundly, that he knew 
no sovereign but Philip V, and that no Oliver he would 
obey. There were at that time in the port fourteen large 

♦ Most of these particulars I have dravim from a private letter, 
irritten by a planter, but ten daj.s after the last eupituUtiam The 
inquisitive reader imiy consiiUlhe No. and Oh! mis on’s 

History of the British Empiie m America, voL iL p. 5254. Mcrcurc 
Historiqwe et Folitiqne, tom. xli. p. 19a 

t Burchet's Na^al Ui>iorj^ p. 700. London No. 4SdA 

Hhtohe de St, Dominique, vol. iv. p. ‘iU. 
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galleons, lying close in with the city, and unrigged. The 
admiral was for attempting to burn them, but the pilots 
u 0 aaiij:ously declared, that any such design would be found 
impracticable, unless we were first in possession of Bocca 
Chica Castle, and the other forts *, and, even in that case, 
it was very doubtful whether ships of so great a size as 
theirs could get in. 

Then it was taken into consideration, what farmer ser- 
vice might be done, and the result of this %vas, a resolu- 
tion to return to Jamaica : from whence, as soon as the 
trade ^as ready, the rear-admiral was to convoy them 
home, and Commodore Ker to remain behind, in order to 
take upon him the command of the force left in the West 
Indies. This scheme was immediately put in execution, 
and, upon their return. Sir William made all possible 
despatch^ in order to get home in time; and, accordingly, 
leaving the island the latter end of October, he arrived at 
Plymouth on the gSd of December, 1706, with the Suffolk, 
Bristol, JReserve, and Vulcan fire-ship, and a fleet of mer^ 
‘ehant-men under his convoy, having been long abroad, 
and performed little, though no man in the service had 
shewn a greater spirit of activity, before his being sent on 
this West India expedition, t 

The squadron which Commodore Ker brought into the 
West Indies, consisted of six ships of the line, three fri- 
gates, and a fire-ship. With tin's force he stretched over 
from Jamaica to the coast of Hispaniola^ and thence to 
the main, where he cruized till the ith of September; 
when, the winds proving northerly, he returned to His- 
paniola, on the coast of which idand he held a council of 
v/ar, in order to determine whether it might not be prac- 
ticable to surprize Port Lewis. Bui the pilots not being 
weir acquainted with the entrance into that port, it was 

^ Bmclicf ’s Naval History, p. 700. London Gazotle, No. 

t London Gazette, No. 4^92. Merctire Historiqnc ct 
iom* xlii. p. 
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resolved to proceed directly to Petit Guavas, and to go to 
the northward of the island of Guanaua, in order the 
better to prevent llieir design from being discovered. On 
the 13 th of September he detached Captain Boyce, in the 
Dunkirk-prize, with all the boats in the squadron manned 
and armed, with orders to range along the bays of Leo- 
gane and Petit Guavas, in the night, with all imaginable 
care and caution, and so to dispose themselves as that 
they might destroy the enemy’s ships in either of those 
roads, and be able to return to the squadron next morning 
on a signal given. But how %vell soever this scheme 
might be laid, it miscarried through the ill conduct of 
some of the officers, who running in too near the shore, 
alarmed the inhabitants to such a degree, that any farther 
attempt was rendered impracticable. ^ 

Upon this disappointment, Commodore Ker returned to 
Jamaica, in order to refit his vessels, and to repair the 
damage he had sustained in this fruitless expedition. But 
while he was thus employed, he was attacked by a new 
and greater evil, occasioned by a mortality which prevailed 
among the seamen, and that to such a degree, as in a man* 
ner utterly disabled him from any further service. The 
merchants, however, who suffered for want of ships to 
protect them, losing abunda ice of sloops, laden with sil- 
ver, upon the Spanish coasts, began to complain loudly 
of the commodore’s conduct; and even went so far as to 
send home an agent, who had instruction‘s to lay the mat- 
ter before the house of commons, w lere, after a full and 
fair examination, lliis offic^^r’s behaviour received a cen- 
sure, in consequence of which he was laid aside. In the 
mean the command in the Wf‘st Indies fell into the 
hands of Sir John Jennings, who had been, as we before 
ob^erved, d^itaclicd for that purpose, with a considerable 

B ircliet^ Naval p. fOD- Lediai d^s Naval History, vol. 

}i. p 815 
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squadron from the Straits, But, as his proceedings belong 
to the succeeding year, we must refer the reader to that 
part of our history, for an account of them. ^ 

We must, before we leave America, take notice of a dis- 
appointment the enemy met with in attacking Carolina, 
The French had long had their eyes on our northern colo- 
nies, which were then in a very flourishing condition; 
among other projects that M. Iberville had been furnished 
with, one was the attacking, and, as far as it should be in 
his power, destroying the pro\ ince of Carolina. When 
therefore he had finished his designs in the Leeward- 
islands, he sailed with a squadron of six men-of-war, and 
several transports for South Carolina. He made a descent 
in the neighbourhood of Charles-towii, with about eight 
hundred and fifty soldiers and seamen, and sent an officer 
to summon the governor to surrender the city and colony 
to the French king, telling him at the same time, that he 
would allow him but an hour to consider of it. Sir Henry 
Johnson told him, that was much too long a space, for 
that he did not want half a minute to resolve on doing his 
duty ; and that therefore he was at liberty to return, and 
tell those that sent him, that the English were not to be 
frightened with wmrds, for thpy should soon find that they 
were able to return Wows, 

Upon this spirited answer followed an attack, in which 
the French met with so vigorous a resistance, that they 
were glad to retreat with the loss of three hundred killed, 
drowned or taken ; and among the latter ten officers, 
their chief commander at land, his lieutenant, three cap- 
tains of ships, four lieutenants, and a master, who toge- 

^ I tliought ii more expedi^ ixi notice of this matter here, 
than postpone it absolutely, till we come to speak of the proceediiif^^ 
of parliament, in tiie year iror, wheie we shall however he obliged 
to resmne it, and where the reader will haTe a more particular ac- 
count of vfrhat the offences were, with which this gentleman war 
eharged* 
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tber offered ten thousand pieces of eight for their ran- 
sonls. One of the French ships having ventured to make 
a descent at the distance of six miles from Charles-town^ 
the governor sent a detachment of militia to the assistance 
of the planters, who were so lucky as to make themselves 
masters of the ship, b ith all its crew, which consisted of 
about one hundred and forty men. * 

The French had also some designs upon New York, of 
which we had such early intelligence in England, that 
Lord Cornbury, eldest son to the earl of Clarendon, was 
sent over to take upon him the government; and he, find- 
ing all things in great confusion, and the few fortresses in 
that country running to ruin, fii’st obtained from the as- 
sembly a considerable supply for that service, and then 
ordered a general embargo to be laid, which enabled him 
to employ fifteen hundred men, in working on their forti- 
fications ; so that they were, in a very «hort time, put into 
a good posture of defence, and all the views of the enemy 
disappointed on that side. We had not, however, as great 
success in bringing home the Virginia fleet; part of which 
fell into the hands of the French privateers, and the rest 
were separated by a storm, which occasioned great appre- 
hensions and uneasinesses about them ; but most of them, 
notwithstanding, arrived at last safely in t!ie western ports. 
The merchants, however, raised loud complaints against 
the admiralty, who had now, in a great measure, lost their 
interest in the house of commons; so that whatever 
charges were brought against them, bad all the encou- 
ragement that could be expected, and the merchants were 
left at full liberty to produce their witnesses, and to make 
out all that they could ; which, though it afforded no re- 
medy to these mischiefs, yet it took the weight off the 

See the complete Histoiy of Europe, for the year 1706, p. 648, 
and the Mercme Histoire, 1707, vol. i. p. 99. Fatiier Daniel lakes not 
the least notice of the matter, and indeed few or none of tlie French 
historians have courage enough to leport fairly their defeats. 
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ministry, and gave the nation general satisfaction, as all 
inquiries, strictly and impartially prosecuted, ever must* ^ 
We are now, according to the method hitherto pursued 
in thi^ work, to give the reader an account of the mea- 
sures taken for the supplying the service of the succeed- 
ing year; and this the success attending the war, both by 
sea and land, enables us to do in a very short space* The 
queen opened the sessions on the Sd of December, 1706, 
with a most gracious speech, wherein she took notice of 
what had been already done, and of the reasons w^hich 
obliged her to desire, that as great despatch as possible 
might be given to the supplies ; and how much weight 
her majesty’s recommendation had, will appear from this, 
that though they amounted to no less than five millions 
eight hundred ninety- three thousand three hundred eighty- 
one pounds fifteen shillings and three-pence three far- 
things, yet they were voted in less than a week ; so that 
the queen came on the 21 st to the house of peers, and 
having sent for the commons, the speaker presented the 
bills, and in his speech on that occasion, took notice, 
That as the glorious victory obtained by the duke of 
Marlborough, at Raraillies, was so surprizing, that the 
battle was fought before it could be thought the armies 
were in the field, so it was no less surprizing, that the 
commons had granted supplies to her majesty before 
the enemy could well know that her parliament was 
sitting.'’ t 

The care of the public being thus shewn, the house 
went into the consideration of the several expeditions 
executed within the compass of the preceding year ; and 
after a long debate, on the 27th of January, in relation to 
the method of carrying on the war in Spain, it was carried 
on the question, by a majority of two hundred and fifty, 

Barnet, Oldmixon, BiJlish Empire in Ameiica, vol. li. p* % 4 ^ 5 . 
t See Chandler^s Debates, ly, p. 47. 
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against one hundred and fifty, that the several sums of 
money for the extraordinary services for the year 1706, 
which had been agreed to by this house, had been ad- 
vanced and expended for the preservation of our firm 
ally the duke of Savoy, for promoting the interest of 
King Charles III. in Spain, against the common eneny, 
and for the safety and honour of the nation. Not long 
after, the house proceeded to take into consideration the 
report from the committee, to whom the petition of se- 
veral proprietors of plantations in the islands of Ne\is 
and St. Christopher, in America, and other merchants 
trading to the same, on behalf of themselves and the other 
inhabitants and traders to the said islands, was referred, 
and the same being read, it was resolved, That an hum- 
ble address be presented to her majesty, that she will 
be pleased to appoint such persons, as her majesty shall 
think fit, to inquire into the true state of the losses of 
the people of the islands of Nevis and St. Christopher, 
in order to lay the same before this house the next ses- 
sion of parliament, to apply what may be convenient 
for the better securing those islands, and supphing 
them with necessaries, in order to re-settlement.” The 
said address being presented accordingly, her majesty was 
pleased t© answer, That she was very well pleased to 
find the house of commons had so compassionate a 
sense of the losses of her subjects in Nevis and St. 
Christopher; as also with the concern they shewed 
upon this occasion for the plantations, which were so 
justly entitled to their care, by the large returns they 
made to the public ; and her majesty would give tfic 
nece«sary orders for what the house had desired in that 
matter.” Accoraingly, her majesty was afterwards 
pleased to appoint two gentlemen, of known ability and 

^ Burnet's History of his own Time, voL ii p. 4G0. Aiiiml? of 
43iicon Aime, vol, v. p. ^3 j. 
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integrity, to go to the said islands, to procure an exact 
state of the losses of her subjecis there in order to their 
being put on such a footing, as might be best for the par- 
ticular benefit of the inhabitants, and the general good 
of these kingdoms. ^ 

The house having had notice of the great declension of 
our interest in, and of oiir lucrative trade to Newfound- 
land ; the marquis of Caermarthen having likewise ac- 
quainted them, that certain pirates had made a great and 
dangerous settlement at Madagascar, where they threat- 
ened to erect a kind of thievish republic, little inferiour 
to those on the coast of Barbary ; and having offered to 
go himself with a small squadron, to put an end to this 
mischief while there was a probability of doing it, the 
house appointed a committee to take these matters into 
their consideration; who, after having thoroughly ex- 
amined diem, came to the following resolutions : t 

L That a great number of pirates have settled them- 
selves in the island ot Madagascar, from whence they 
have committed many great piracies, robberies, and 
depredations, very ruinous to trade, and whereby the 
lives of many of her majesty’s good subjects have been 
destroyed. 

IL That an humble address be presented to her 
majesty, that she would be graciously pleased to take 
into her royal consideration, how the said pirates may 
be suppressed, and their further piracies, robberies, and 
depredations, may be effectually prevented.” Which 
resolutions were on the 8th of April agreed to by the 
house. The same day it was resolved, That an humble 
address be presented to her majesty, that she will be 
graciously pleased to use her royal endeavours to re- 

♦ The Complete History of Europe for 1707, p. 118. Chandler's 
Debates, vol. iv. p. 65. 

t Oldmixon's Ilistoiy of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 387* Annals of 
Queen Anne, vol. y. p. 482. 
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cover and preserve the ancient possessions, trade, and 

fishery in Newfoundland.” 

Her majesty received these addresses very graciously, 
and promised that proper care should be taken with 
respect to the matters contained in them : and thus ended 
the proceedings of this session of parliament, with which 
I shall conclude the events of this winter. 

We have now run through the naval transactions of 
about eighteen years, in which short period there hap* 
pened so many things worthy of remark, and our maritime 
power increased to such a degree, that it is with no small 
difficulty I have been able to bring them into this com- 
pass. But a bare relation of events will very little benefit 
ordinary readers, if they not attended with some few 
reflections, in order to point out the advantages and dis- 
advantages which befel society in consequence of these 
transactions. The two wars in which we were engaged, 
in conjunction with the Dutch, as they demonstrated on 
the one hand our mighty power at sea, so, on the other, 
they put us to a prodigious expense. The house of com- 
mons, in the year 1702, in a representation to the queen, 
say expressly, that from November, tiihc to March the 
8th, 1701, there had been raised for the service of the 
war, forty-five millions five hundred sixty-eight thousand 
seven hundred twenty-five pounds nineteen shillings and 
two-penee half-peimy ; an immense sum indeed ! As to 
the expenses of Queen Anne’s war, we shall take notice 
of them when we come to the conclusion of it : at present, 
let us observe, that one national end, with respect of 
England, was, in this last war particularly, in a great 
measure answered, I mean the destruction of the French 
power at sea ; for after the battle of Malaga, we bear no 
more of their great fleets ; and though by this the number 
of their privateers was very much increased, yet the 
losses of our merchants were far less in the latter than in 
the former reign, which, I think, was cliiefly owing to a 
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series of inquiries, constantly carried on, either in one 
house of parliament or ilie other. 

The success of our arms at sea, and the necessity of 
protecting our trade, joined to the popularity of e\cry 
step taken toward increasing our maritime power, occa- 
sioned such measures to be pursued in order thereto, as 
annually added to its force. The great storm in 1703; 
the misfortunes that so many squadrons met with in the 
West Indies ; our ill luck in regard to the Dunkirk pri- 
vateers; and, ill short, every other untoward accitlent 
which fell out within this period of time; though it bore 
hard upon pri\ate persons, and was injurious to our trade 
in general, yet it was in the main beneficial to our marine, 
inasmuch as it gave a handle for augmenting it, as every 
thing tending thereto nas well received. Hence arose 
that mighty diiOFerence which, at the close of the year 
1706, appeared in the royal navj ; which not only in 
the number, but in the quality of the ships of which it was 
composed, was greatly superioiir tp what it had been from 
the time of the revolution, or even before it. 

The economy and discipline of our marine were also 
much mended ; and those jealousies in a great measure 
worn out, which had been very prejudicial to men of the 
greatest merit, during the preceding reign, as they cer- 
tainly were in the latter part of this, when they were most 
unfortunately revived. The great encouragement given 
to the sailors, by taking the utmost care of the ^ick and 
wounded, exact and speedy paying of prize-money, and 
the many extraordinary orders that, from time to time, 
were issued in their favour, and are still to be met with in 
our (Sazeties, from which some of them have been cited 
in this work, gave a mighty spirit to our sailors, and in a 
manner extinguished that prejudice, which has since re- 
vived, against going to sea m a man-of-war. Thus, in 
this respect, w hatever we might do in others, the nation 
certainly thrqve by the W'ar, that is to say, we grew con- 
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stantly strong^or, our fleets more numerous and better 
manned; so that at the time 1 conclude this chapter, ^^o 
were much more capable of asserting our claim to the 
tlominioa of tiie ‘■ea, than at the time the war began. 

If any of niy readers s^iouLl entertain a doubt, either as 
to the truth of ^he facts here laid down, or the validity of 
tl judgment I have delivered upon them, I thiiilv 1 need 
or y turn him over, for satisfaction, to foreign authors; 
for certaioly, if they concur in sentiment with me on this 
head, there ought to be no dispute about it. But if we 
dip into any of the French political writers, we shall not 
fail to find them deploring the visible decoy of their mari- 
time power, tVom the time of the battle of Malaga, and 
constantly** blaming the administration for not bending 
their tliougLts to the recovery of it so much as they ought 
to have done; which they, generally speaking, ascribe to 
the vast expense of the war by land, which w ould not, by 
any means, admit the diverting such supplies as were 
necessary for the service of the sea. From these com- 
plaints, which were certainly well founded, it is manifest 
that, on the one hand, their maritime power declined, 
while ours increased ; and, on the other, that this declen- 
sion grew so fast upon them, that their ablest ministers 
thought it in vain to struggle, and therefore gave up all 
further concern for their reputation in this respect, in a fit 
of despair, out of which nothing but our inactivity or 
negligence would recover them. 

To this I may add, that as the Spanish naval power 
had been long decaying, so by this war it was totally 
destroyed ; they had indeed a few gallies in the battle of 
Malaga, and, perhaps, half a dozen men-of-war in the 
West ladies ; but, upon the whole, they had such occasion 
for ships of force, and had so few of them, that the assist- 
ance given them by the French, contributed wot a little to 
the declension of their marine, as appears by the destruc- 
aoD of their men-of-war at Vigo, which was a loss they 
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were never able to repair ; and though it f)e very true, 
that while Spain was governed by a prince of the house of 
Au&triaj and lived in amity with us, we were rather 
bound to encourage and protect, t!ian anj w^ay to lessen 
or depress, the Spanish power at sea ; yet, by the passing 
of this crown into the house of Bourbon, our interest, in 
this respect, was entirely chraigcd, and the lessening tlioii 
maritime strength was a comparative augmentation of our 
own ; and this 1 take to be the principal reason, that, 
through the course of the war, France complained so 
much of the burden of Spain. For though by the returns 
of her Plate-fleets, and letting the French for a time share 
in the trade of the South^'seas, she might repair that loss 
of treasure, which the maintaining so many arnlies for her 
service might occasion; yet, the loss of that maritime 
power, which was now to protect both states, was a loss 
that never could be repaired, as reason informed all wise 
people then, and as we have been taught by experience 
since. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that the Dutch were con- 
cerned in this war as well as ourselves ; as they shared 
jointly in the dangers and expenses of it, so they must 
have been equally gainers in respect of their trade and 
maritime power. Bui as to this, it is most evident, that 
the French, according to the information they received 
from the most intelligent Dutchmen, take the thing to be 
quite otherwise ; and argue on it to the Dutch themselves, 
as if it were a fact out of dispute ; whence they take oc- 
casion to alledge, that while the English made a pretence 
of ruining the maritime power of France, they in reality 
aimed at doing as much for the Diitch, in order to secure 
universal trade, and the supreme power of the sea, to 
themselves. How far the fortune of war might have put 
this in our power, I will not say, but tliis I will venture 
%o assert, and hope it will be readily credited, that such a 
thing was never in our intention. The supplanting alliep 
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is a strain of policy common to the French, but, without 
partiality I may say, unknown to Britons. We have 
fought for our allies, and conquered for our allies ; nay, 
we have sometimes paid our allies for fighting in their 
own cause, and for their own profit; but to outwit our 
allies, especially our favourite allies the Dutch, was, I 
dare «ay, never in our will, nor in our power. 

This, indeed, I must own, that in the conduct of this 
la«»t war, especially to the >ear 1706, we had as much the 
lead in councils as ever the Dutch had in the former war ; 
for this we paid largely, and, I think, we had a right to 
it, if we got any thing by it. I must also ingenuously 
confess, that the economy of the Dutch greatly hurt their 
reputation and their trade* Their men-of-war in the 
Mediterranean were always victualled short, and their 
convoys were so weak and ill-provided, that for one ship 
we lost, they lost five, which begat a general notion, that 
we were the safer carriers, which certainly had a good 
effect ; so that, taking all things together, I doubt whether 
the credit of the English nation abroad, or the spirits of 
the people at home, were ever higher than at this period 
of time. 

Hence it was that our trade rather increased, than 
diminished, in this last war, and that we gained so sig- 
nally by our strict intercourse wdth Portugal ; concerning 
which, I will take the liberty of running over a few facts 
that are not commonly attended to. When the war first 
broke out, Portugal was allied to the two crowns ; and 
with great dilBSculty it Was that we detached that monarch 
from their interest : but the means by which we detached 
him, ought not to remain a secret. In the treaty he con- 
cluded with Lewis XI V. and his grandson, he had stipu- 
lateil that he should be protected by an annual fleet from 
France ; but when he found that this could not be com- 
plied with, and that if be performed his part of the agree- 
ment, his coast would be left open to the insults of the 
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maritime powers, lie saw the necessity of charging his 
party, lUiich induced him to make a treaty wi^'i us in 
17 3 ; and when the French minister, M. de Cbateauneuf, 
reproached him for thus changing sides, Don Fi^dro re- 
plied, \iith great spirit, If your master had seat thirty 

ships of the line to cruize beti^een Lisbon and Setub J, 

1 had ne\er quitted liis alliance ; and therefore I would 
^ have j ou let him know, that lie ought to blame himself, 
^ not me, for the consequences.” 

By the treaty of commerce concluded with the same 
crown, by Mr. Methuen, we were prodigious gainers ; 
and I will even venture to say, that this single alliance 
was w'orth more to us than all the negociations in the 
former reign. The Portuguese began to feel the comfort- 
able effects of the mines thej’ had discovered in Brazil ; 
and the prodigious commerce that followed thereupon 
with us, made their good fortune in this respect, in a 
great measure, ours also; and so it has been ever since, 
othenvi&e 1 know not how the expenses of the war could 
have been borne ; for, as Dr. Davenant justly computed, 
the running cash of this kingdom, at the time the revolu^ 
tion hi^ppened, could not have been above eighteen miL 
lions ; at the accession of the queen we had not so much ; 
but, at the time of concluding the union, it was increased 
again very considerably, which must be attributed, in a 
great measure, to our Portugal trade*: and this, as I have 
made it manifest, we owed entirely to our superiour 
power at sea. 

As to our trade with the Spanish West Indies, by the 
channel of Cadiz, it was certainly very much interrupted 
by the war at the beginning ; but afterwards it was in a 
good measure restored, as well by our direct correspond- 
ence With Spain, after the reduction of several provinces 
under the power of King Charles III. as through Portugal, 
by which a very great, though contraband trade, was 
carried on. We were, at the same time, very greet 
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gainer«? by our commerce with the Spaniards in the West 
Indies, as 1 am satisfied from several French authors, Mho 
complain that their colonies sutlered much less from our 
naval force than they did from the loss of tliis trade; 
which is strongly confirmed by the complaints of the 
Jamaica merchants against Commodore Ker, who was 
very negligent in protecting their sloop trade, bj" which 
they were great sufferers. The reason tliey assign also 
for his negligence, is yet a stronger proof; for they al- 
ledge, that he would not grant them convoys, without 
sharing in their profits; and if the^e had not been very 
considerable, they could never have tempted an ofiicer of 
his rank to run such a risk. The same thing may be said 
of the comjdaints of the other colonies, which, however 
just in themselves, yet if they, as it is evident they did, 
grew richer, more populous, and carried their trade 
farther than in former times, then it is surely as evident, 
that the nation in general gained considerably in this 
branch ; to which I may add, that the act for giving a 
bounty upon liemp imported from our plantations, and 
other laws, were sufficient instances of the inclination of 
the ministry o promote commerce and navigation as far 
as lay in their power. 

There is another remark that naturally arises upon this 
subject, and that is, the mighty spirit which appeared 
among our merchants, and enabled them to curry on all 
their schemes with such vigour, as kept a constant circu- 
lation of money through the kingdom, and afforded such 
mighty encouragement to all manufactures, as have ren- 
dered the remembrance of those times grateful in worse. 
Our successes abroad, our victories by land and sea, the 
respect paid to us by all the stated of Europe, served to 
heighten and sustain this spirit, vvliich is at once the source 
and soul of prosperity ; and a nation grows low and life- 
less, as soon as it is taken away. 

There were indeed some accidental advantages which 
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attended the latter part especially of this period, that have 
not been always visible in preceding or succeeding tinies- 
Among these I reckon, in the first place, an unfeigned 
loyalty ; for it was the felicity of this princess, that her 
person was dear to all her subjects, nay, even to those 
who questioned her title ; and this produced another ad- 
vantage, which was a kind of coalition of parties, of 
which I rather chuse to say something at the end of this 
chapter, because, after the union, parties broke loose 
again, and threw us, as they will always do, into the 
utmost confusion. At the beginning of the war, the 
Tories were as heartily for it as the Whigs ; and if they 
gi’ew weary of it by degrees, it must be acknowledged, 
that they might be tempted thereto in some respects by 
the ill usage they met with. 

While the duke of Marlborough was esteemed a Toiy, 
his services were often extenuated ; and though the par- 
liament gave him thanks, there was a party that denied 
him merit. When he and the treasurer went over to the 
Whigs, the scale turned so strongly in their favour, that 
none could be employed who were not of this denomina-* 
tion ; and thus Sir George Rooke was laid aside, imme- 
diately after he had gained a victory, honourable in every 
respect, but most honourable in this, that it was wholly 
owing to the prudepce and conduct of the admiral. Before 
the Whigs gained this ascendancy, and both parties were 
embarked in the cause of their country, their unanimity 
produced those supplies, which enabled our armies and 
fleets to act as they did ; and taught the most haughty 
and faithless of all powers, that bounds might be set to 
its force, though not to its ambition. The last advantage 
of which I shall speak, was the public spirit of parlia- 
ments in the queen’s reign. If they gave in one sessions, 
they inquired in the next ; and it is impossible to mention 
any remarkable expedition within the first six years, 
which was not examined and cleared up by such inquiries ; 
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so that the people saw and knew what they were doings 
which encouraged them to pay cheerfuily, at ti e «'ame 
time that it put them upon endeavouring to acquire by 
their industry what might maintain them happily , notwith*- 
standing these large, but necessary expenses. 

It is certainly matter of great satisfaction to me, and 
must be so to every man who wishes well to his country, 
that after running through a series of such events, setting 
out at first with the sight of so great a na\al po\'ter as the 
French king had assembled, while we struggled under 
many difficulties ; and when we got out of that trouble- 
some war, found ourselveo loaded with a debt too heavy 
to be shaken off in a short interim of peace ; it must, I 
say, be a great satisfaction to be able, at the close of this 
chapter, to assert, that we had overcome all these diffi- 
culties; and, instead of seeing the navy of fVance riding 
on our coasts, we sent every year a powerful fleet to 
insult theirs, superiour to thorn, not only in the ocean,, 
but in the Mediterranean, forcing them, as it were, en- 
tirely out of the sea ; and this, not by the thunder of our 
cannon, but by the distant pro«-pect of our flag ; as, at the 
raising the siege of Barceloiiii, v.hen the son of the French 
king, the famous Count Thouloiise, high-admiral of 
France, fled from Sir John Leake, and took shelter in 
the harbour of Toulon* 

By this, we not only secured our trade in the Levant, 
and strengthened our interest with all the Italian princes* 
but struck the States of Bavbary with terror, and even 
awed the Grand Signior himself so far, as to prevent lu% 
listening to any propositions from France. Such were tl*.c 
fruits of the increase of our naval power, and of the 
manner in which it was employed: and though some, 
through misconception of the advantages flowing from 
this disposition in those princes and states : and others, 
from a perverse hurnour, perhaps, of objecthig against 
whatever carried us iiito a great expense, inveigiicd 
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against sending such mighty fleets into those soas ; yet 
nothing can he plainer, than that while wii continued 
this war, such fleets nere necessary; that they at once 
protected our allies, and attached them to our interest ; 
and, >Uiich is of greater .importance than all the rest, that 
they established o!ir reputation for niaii*ime force so 
effectually, that we feel even at this day the hapoy 
effects of that fame v^hich we then acquired. Of what 
consequence, therefore, could the e\penses of these fleets, 
liov^ ever large, be * o a nadoii like this ? especially if we 
consider, that the greatest pait of them only shifted Lands; 
since it is the peculiar property of naval e^tpenses, that 
though they rise ever so high, they' can hardly ever 
impoverish, because they are rai&ed on the one part of 
the socieh, and laid out vuth the other ; and, by' a nati ral 
circulation, must certainly very soon return into the first 
hands. 

It is a further satisfaction, that can safely say our 
trade flourished through the course of the war, and our 
merchants were so loj al to the queen, and so well affected 
to her government, that upon every occasion they weie 
ready to credit the administration with the best part of 
that immense wealth that had been raised under their pro- 
tection. These v\cre glorious times indeed, if riches, 
victory, and honour, can render a nation glorious ; and 
for all these mighty advantages, we stood indebted to 
the maternal affection of the qu^en; the vrisdom and 
probity of her ministers ; the heroic courage and generous 
public spirit of the officers she employed by land and 
sea; and, above ail, to the sincere union of parties among 
ns, the contempt of private advantages, and a steady 
concern for the safety, reputation, and fr*ure prosperity 
of this nation. 
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CHAP. Y. 


The Naval History of Great Britain, from llie Union of the two 

Kingdoms, to the end of tliQ lleign of her Majesty Queen 

Anne. 

As I propose to make the onion of the two kingdoms 
the great event from which, in this chapter, I shall 
deduce our naval history to the present times ; and as 
this event in itself has had a great influence on the naval 
power and commerce of this nation, I think I cannot act 
with greater propriety, than to open the chapter with an 
impartial account of that important transaction. ^ This 
1 take to be the more necessary, because almost all 
historians, and writers of memoirs, have given too much 
way to their passions and prejudices, in what they say 
about it ; and this to so great a degree, that they not only 
contradict and abuse each other, but also darken things 
in such a manner, that even the most intelligent reader 
can hardly discern the truth. + As I am not conscious of 
feeling in myself so much as a spark of party heat ; as 1 
have some relation to, and at the same time an equal 
affection for both countries, without the least bias in 

* Thcie weie several curious and valuable treatises published on 
this important subject, among otheis, “ The Rights and Interests of 
the two Bntish IMonnrchies enquired into and cleared.^' * ** War 
between the tuo Biitish Moiiaichies eonsideied " “ Essay upon the 
Union all these hi quarto. “ The Inteiests of the two Kingdoms, 
and the Consequences of llicir Union stated/ The Union of 
Gieat Biitain in Ci\il and Religious Concerns,” by Simon Mackenzie, 
of Allangiange, in 8vO. and many others, besides single papers, &c. 

t Bishop Bin net’s Histoiy of his own Time. OldmiEon^s History of 
the Stuarts. Memoirs of the Affaiis of Scotland, by Gcoige Lock^ 
halt, Esq. of Cajru\«ath. 
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favour of either, I shall endeavour to give a clear, 
succinct, and fair account of this whole business ; in 
order to which, I shall begin with the motives which 
induced the queen’s ministry to push this matter so 
earnestly at that time ; I shall next consider, the advan- 
tages proposed to each nation from this union, which 
will consequently oblige me to say somewhat of the 
persons who opposed, and the grounds of their oppo- 
sition to it ; after which, 1 shall give a very short 
detail of the rise, progress, conclusion, and consequences 
of it. 

It had been very apparent almost to every English 
raiuisiry, from the time the two kingdoms Jiad been 
united under one monarch, that something was wanting 
to complete that strength and harmony, which every 
reasonable man looked for from this conjunction ; neither 
was it long, before some able statesman perceived what 
it was that must produce this effect ; and a national 
union accordingly was proposed in the reign of King 
James L * 

It was defeated then, as great and good designs are 
generally defeated, through want of public spirit. The 
king was partial to his countrymen, and the English 
were partial to their countiy. The former thought it 
his duty to make all his old dependents rich, in a 
manner not over justifiable ; and the latter despised the 
poverty of that nation to such a degree, that they forgot 
how far their own power and riches might suffer from 
such treatment. 

Under King Charles I. his old hereditary subjects de- 
parted from their duty to him, and, a potent faction in 
England inclining the same ^ay, the great weight of 

* See Sir Frauds Bacon's weighty speech upon this subject. 
See also what is thrown out by Francis Osborne, in different parts of 
hiswoiits, upon this topic, mote especially in his traditional memoirs 
of King James I. 
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riiese northern neighbours was soon made but too evident, 
by the murder of the king^ and the destruction of the 
constitutions of both kingdoms. After the restoration, 
the politics of Charles 11. took such a turn, as necessarily 
occasioned all thoughts of a closer union between the two 
crowns to be laid aside, it having been a maxim, during 
his reign, to make use of one nation to awe the other. 
The unfortunate King James IL sat too short a time on 
the throne, and felt too many cares, from the time he 
ascended it, to form any projects of this nature, though 
otherwise much might have been expected from him ; for 
he was certainly a better judge himself, of the interest of 
both kingdoms, than any prince of his line. Some 
thoughts there were of an union in the beginning of 
King William’s time ; but the design was dropped from 
the belief, or rather the apprehension, of its being im- 
practicable. * 

The lord high-treasurer Godolphin, one of the ablest 
and most prudent ministers we ever had, saw very soon 
the expediency of such a thorough national union, for 
the public service, and the necessity of it, for his own 
safety. He saw that, without this, the Hanoverian suc- 
cession could never take place, the war with France 
could not be effectually carried on, or the new system 
that he was then introducing, ever be established on a 
firm basis. As he was far from affecting the exercise of 
a boundless arbitrary power, so, to establish his influence 

*■ In the text I have given a succinct account of the several designs 
formed for uniting the two kingdoms. I am not ignorant, that there 
were other attempts of that nature; such as in the rejgn of King 
Charles 11 ; in the beginning of that of King William ; as also in the 
beginning of the queen^s reign : but these were mere acts of state 
policy, and not founded upon any settled design of really biinging it 
about; and therefore, as the nature of this work would not allow me 
to enter into a strict chronological deduction of this affair, I thought 
the best thing I could do, was to give the reader, as fai as in my power 
lay, a true state of the matter, in the shortest compass possible. 
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in Scotland, he had, through the advice of some of the 
statesmen of that country, given way to the passing some 
acts of parliament there, which enabled the people to 
stand upon even ground with the English, and put it in 
their power, when they were at any time crossed, to 
carry things very high, and consequently to talk much 
higher. ^ 

In order to rid himself of these difficulties, the trea- 
surer, in conjunction with Lord Somers, formed the 
scheme of the union, which they resolved should not be 
a temporary expedient, but such an act as might remove 
all their doubts and fears effectually, and for ever. 
When they had settled this project to their own satis- 
faction, they took the advice of some great men of the 
other kingdom, particularly the earl of Stair, a man of 
vast abilities, and, in aU the senses of the word, a 
perfect politician. He it was who gave them the lights 
they wanted; he shewed them how, and by what means, 
his countrymen might be managed; he pointed out such 

* Whatever other writers may assert, this was undoubtedly the 
iket The Englibli parliament had recommended the succession, I 
mean the procuring the Hanover succession to be settled in Scotland, 
very earnestly. The parliament of Scotland, inclined to make use of 
this opportunity, to get some favourable conditions stipulated for 
their trade ; and as quiet was at this time very necessary, an<l in the 
nature of the thing, perhaps, the desires of the parliament of Scot- 
land not altogether unreasonable, they were allowed to pass an act, 
by which the prerogative of the crown was limited, and peace and 
war were left, not only to the approbation, but to the consent of 
parliament. This, with another act empowering the Scots to arm 
themselves, alarmed the English bouse of commons to such a 
degree, as to address the queen, to order the militia of the four 
northern counties to be disciplined, and to take some other stepSf 
which had a direct tendency to plunge the two nations in a war. 
The treasurer, therefore, saw himself under the necessity of biinging 
about an union, to avoid these mighty inconveniences, and to 
enable him to carry on his great scheme, of ruining the power of 
France; which must certainly have miscarried^ if these domestic 
quaiTcls had come to extremities. 
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8? would oppose it heartily, and such as v/ould oppose 
it only till they found their account in desisting from 
that opposition. In short, he gave both the first plan 
and the last form to this great work, and dictated 
the means which made it both plausible and practicable. ^ 

In regard to the advantages resulting from this men* 
sure to both kingdoms, they were, in the judgment of 
the ministry, very great ; on the side of England espe- 
cially, and of Scotland apparently. With regard to the 
former, the benefits derived from it were real and sub- 
stantial, but some of them were such as it was not 
thought proper to avow. For example, the government 
in England could never be safe, while Scotland remained 
an independent kingdom, at liberty to make laws, set up 
trading companies, or raise forces whenever she thought 
fit 5 nor was the succession safe, while the parliament of 
Scotland had an indubitable right to depart from that 
measure, and a strong party was actuaUy formed in that 
country for departing from it. 

An entire, absolute, and uniform dominion over Scot- 
land, was necessaty to the safety, power, and commerce of 
England ; and this dominion could be attained no other 
way. The danger of having princes drawn to pursue dif- 
ferent measures in the different kingdoms, or to govern in 

* The notion of the carl of Stair, that if a conisiderable number of 
the Jacobites could be brought to approve this measure as commis- 
sioners, they would be forced to second it in parliament, was ex- 
tremely well founded, as the event proved. For, whatever ways 
and means 'were made use of, to engage the high Tories in this com^ 
mission, to sign the articles of the treaty, which, except Mr. Lock- 
hart of Camwath, they all did ; yet this is certain, that they adhered 
to their sentiments in parliament, and pushed the affair with effect ; 
so that, if we consider that it brought about a total change of the 
constitution, instead of being amazed at tlie difficulties it met with, 
we shall be surprized, that they were so easily got over; especially 
if we reflect on the temper of the nation in general, and the great 
repugnance it must have had to some particular points in this 
treaty. 
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England upon the maxims of northern ministers, the mis* 
chiefs of which had been severely felt, and thoroughly un* 
derstood, from the power of the duke of Lauderdale with 
King Charles II. Wiiich lasted during life; and which, 
without disputing how far it was right or wrong, enabled 
the king to maintain his power in both countries, and that 
too in a higher degree than was very acceptable to a great 
part of his subjects, in either, was yet recent. 

The other motives that were commonly insisted upon, 
were these, viz. The uniting the interests of both king- 
doms, which had often thwarted each other, and thereby 
giving the united kingdoms, or, which was the same thing, 
England, much greater force, and consequently much 
greater weight abroad ; the conveniency of bringing both 
nations under one form of government, the seat of which 
must always remain fixed in England, and consequently 
all advantages accruing to Scotland for the future, must 
be drawn to, and centre there ; the extirpating the French 
and Jacobite interest, where it was evidently strongest, 
introducing the Hanover succession, securing the Protes- 
tant interest, giving one turn of mind to all the people in 
the island,- putting them under the same rulers, the same 
taxes, and the same prohibitions, so as to have but one 
political head, with a due subordination of members; 
these were considerations so high in themselves, and of 
such certainty in their consequences, that the bulk of the 
English nobility and gentry were no sooner acquainted 
with them, than they were convinced of thefr utility, and 
that it was not very easy to set the purchase at too high a 
rate; especially, when they considered the mischiefs to 
which they had been exposed in former timewS from the 
want of such an union* The ministry had a just foresight 
of this, and gave themselves, therefore, very little trouble 
about preparing their friends in England for the reception 
and execution of their scheme, because they knew, that 
whenever it was proposed and explained, it would make 
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its own way ; and their good sense, and right judgment in 
this management, were fully justified by the event. 

The advantages proposed to Scotland, were the freeing 
that kingdom from ajl the grievances of which they had 
so long, and so justly complained; such as, that their 
interest always gave way to that of England ; that their 
concerns abroad were sacrificed, instead of being pro- 
tected; that, with equal prejudice to them, they were 
considered sometimes as subjects, but mostly as foreigners; 
that they were discouraged in carrying on their trade and 
manufactures; and, in fine, continually upbraided with 
their poverty, while it was made an invariable maxim of 
English policy, to keep them poor. By this union, it was 
proposed to make them one nation with the English, and 
to admit them to a full participation of their liberties, 
privileges, and commerce ; as also to a share in the go- 
vernment and legislature, and a perpetual conjunction of 
interests at home and abroad : so that henceforward the 
government of the united kingdom would be equally in 
the hands of persons of both countries, which would pre^* 
vent partiality on the one side, and take away many hard- 
ships that had hitherto been felt on the other. 

In short, it was insinuated, that, for the sake of peace 
and general security, the English were content to grant 
their neighbours, not only as good conditions as they 
could well expect, but even better than they could rea- 
sonably desire; and that to obtain the friendship and 
assistance of Scotland, the people of England were desi- 
rous to bury in oblivion all their former prejudices, and 
to contribute, as far as lay in their power, to support and 
enrich the inhabitants of the northern part of the island, 
and to treat them so favourably in point of taxes, as that 
they should have many and strong reasons to be very well 
pleased with the exchange of nominal prerogatives, for 
real and'weighty advantages. 

Such as opposed the union in Scotland, were either the 
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friends of tbe Stuart family, or sucli as were, from neglect 
or disappointment, discontented under that administration- 
The former were in earnest concerned for the dignity and 
independence of the crown of Scotland, the honour of the 
nobility, and the welfare of the people, consideied by them 
as a nation having interests separate from, and in some 
cases opposite to, those of the English* These men, upon 
their principles, heartily disliked the union, and had 
reason to dislike it, ^ But as for the malcontents, they 
set up pretences of an odd, and extraordinary nature, and 

* Bi&hop Burners reflectioTi3 npon this subject, which he under* 
stood as well as any inau, deserve the reader’s notice and attention. 
The treaty,’’ says he, ‘‘being laid before the parliaineut in Scotland, 
met with great opposition there It was visible, that the nobility 
“ of that kingdom sufTeicd a great diminution by it; tor, Ihoiigli it 
‘‘ was agreed, that they should enjoy all the other piiMleges of the 
“ peers of England, yet the gieatcst of them all, which was the voting 
“ of the house of lords, vas resfiaincd to sixteen, to he elected by the 
" rest, at eveiy new parliament ; yet there was a greater msyonty of 
** the nobility that concuiicd in voting for the union, than m the other 
** states of that kingdom. The commissioners for the shires and 
” boroughs wcie almost equally divided, though it was evident, they 
** were to be tlie chief gainers by it ; among these, the union was 
agreed to, by a very small majority : it was the nobility tlrat in 
“ etery vote turned the scale tor the union. They were severely 
teflectod on by those who opposed it ; it was said, many of them 
were bought off to sell their countiy, and their birthright. All those 
" who adhered inflexibly to the Jacobite interest, opposed every step 
that was made, with great vehemence ; for they saw, that the union 
‘‘ struck at the root of all their views and designs for a new revolu* 
** tion ; yet these could not have raised or maintained so great an 
« opposition as w'as now made, if the Presbyterians had not been pos* 
‘‘ sessed with a jealousy, that tlie consequence of this union would 
be the change of church-government among them, and that they 
^ would be swallowed up by the church of England. This took such 
“ root in many, that no assurances that were offered could remove 
" their fears. It was infused into them, chiefly by thei old duchess of 
“ Hamilton, who had great credit with them. And it was suggested, 
‘‘ that she and her son had particular views, as hoping, ihat if Scot- 
land should continue a separate kingdom, the crown might come 
into their family, they being the next in bIbod King James’* 
^ posterity/^ 
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wliile they pretended zeal for the government, alledged, 
that Scotland would be prejudiced by the union ; which, 
according to their principles it was impossible to prove. 

There was a third party in Scotland, which must be 
allowed by men of all principles, to have acted with great 
candour and uprightness. These were styled the Squa- 
drone, and, if I might be allowed to translate the word 
into political English, I should call them Old Whigs. 
They had been very instrumental in the revolution, and 
were cordial friends to the government; but, from motives 
of state which I shall not take upon me to explain, had 
been turned out of their places, and ill enough treated 
during this reign. These men, however, remained firm 
to their principles, which led them to approve and pro- 
mote the union; and they did It with great zeal. Their 
arguments were strong and conclusive, and made the 
greater impression, because they were disinterested. 
There was, as is usual in cases of the like nature, a good 
deal of corruption practised ; but all this would never 
have carried the point, if it had not been abetted by the 
industry and zeal of these worthy men. The earl of Stair, 
who was not of their number, knew this, and therefore 
advised taking them, and the country party, into the com- 
mission for settling that important treaty ; but his advice 
was followed by the ministers only in the latter part, 
which, though it amazed the world at that time, had how- 
ever the eflect he expected from it, and was one great 
cause that the affair succeeded so well as it did. 

All things being thus settled, ‘the queen, by her com- 
mission dated at Kensington, the 27th of February, 1706, 
in virtue of powers granted to her by an act of parliament, 
passed in Scotland, appointed thirty commissioners on the 
part of Scotland, and on the 10th of April following, her 
majesty appointed as many English commissioners. ^ 

* Enmef $ History of his own Time, vol. ii. p. 446. Oldmixon’s 
History of the Stnarts, vol. ii. p. S75. See the Joimial of the Proceed- 
ings of the Noble and Honourable Person* who acted fiwr both Nation* 
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This commission was opened at the Cockpit, on the 16th 
of April, 1706; William Cowper, Esq. then lord-keeper, 
delivering the sense of the English commissioners, and 
the earl of Seafield, lord high-chancellor of Scotland, acted 
in like manner on the part of their commissioners. On 
the 1st of May, the queen paid them a visit, and inquired 
into the progress they had made. ^ 

About a month after, she did the same; and these 
instances of royal care had such an effect, that on the 29d 
of July, the commissioners signed and sealed the articles, 
which were presented to the queen the next day. t By 
these articles, which were in number twenty-five, the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, were united under 
the title of Great Britain ; the Protestant succession 
settled ; one parliament established ; the common enjoy- 
ment of privileges and commerce stipulated ; ships built 
in Scotland, admitted under the act of navigation; an 
equal distribution of customs and excises fixed ; the duties 
upon salt regulated; the land-tax adjusted in the following 
proportion, viz. that when England paid one million nine 
hundred ninety-seven thousand seven hundred thirty-six 
pounds eight shillings and four pence half-penny, Scot- 
land should pay forty-eight thousand pounds, and so in 
proportion; and, as an equivalent for Scotland’s being 
charged with the debts of England, there was granted to 
the former by the latter, the sum of three hundred ninety 
eight thousand eighty-five pounds ten shillings, to be 

in the Treaty of Union, which began on the j61h of April, 1706, and 
was concluded on the 22d of July following, with the Articles then 
agreed on in Loudon, 1706. The Queen^s Ceinmissions to the Lords 
Commissioners of both Kingdoms are piefixed thereto, Boyer’s Life 
of Queen Anne, p, 232. 

* Journal of the Proceedings, &c, p. 22. The Complete Histoiy of 
Burope for 1705, p.l31. 

t Burnet’s History of his own Time, vol. ii. p. 45T. Oldmixon’s 
History of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p, 376. Journal of the Proceedings, 
he. p. 54, 55. The complete History of Europe, for 1706, p. 246. 
London Gazette, No. 4247.# 
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applied to the discharge of the public debts of the king- 
dom of Scotland, the capital stock of the African and 
India company, with interest at five per cent, and for the 
improvement of manufactures and trade in that part of 
the island. It was also provided, that the monies and 
weights of Scotland should be the same with those of 
England; the Scotch courts of justice were preserved, 
tog*^ther with all hereditary ofiices, and the rights and 
privileges of the royal boroughs; the representation of 
Scotland was fixed at sixteen peers, and forty-five com- 
moners, which though small in proportion to the English 
peers and commoners, yet was high in comparison of the 
share borne by Scotland in the taxes ; the rights and pri- 
vileges of the rest of the peers were fully secured; so 
that, except sitting in the house, they were to enjoy all 
the privi]es:es of tfie peerage ; and all the laws of either 
kingdom, inconsistent with the union, were declared null 
and void. ^ 

* The advantages on the side of Scotland were such, as enabled 
tliose who supported the union, to sa}' many strong things in its fa- 
vour ; for whereas, when England paid two millions by way of land- 
tax, Scotland was to pay but forly-eight thousand pounds, yet, in 
return for bearing a fortieth part of the expense, they had the eleventh 
part of the legislature given them; and the event has shewn, that the 
power of their members in a British parliament, is not so inconsider- 
able as the enemies of that treaty represented it to the parliament. 
There wore, besides, some other strong motives which induced, the 
better sort of the inhabitants of Scotland to wish well to the union. 
A great pait of the gentry of that kingdom, who had been often in 
England, and observed the protection Natali men had from the house 
of commons, and the security that it procured against partial judges 
and 8 violent ministry, entered into the design with great «eal. The 
opening a free trade, not only with England, but with the plantations, 
and the protection of the fleet of England, drew in those who under- 
stood those matteis, and saw there was no other way to make the 
nation rich and considerable. Those also who had engaged deeply 
in the design of Darien, and were great .losers by it, saw now an bo- 
noiirable way to be re-imbur&ed ; which made them wish well to the 
union, and promote it. 
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In the next session of parliament in Scotland, the union 
was carried, though not without great debates, and some 
protests. In England it went easier. In the house of 
commons, there w^s little or no opposition ; there would 
have been a very warm one in the house of lords, but it 
was prevented by the wisdom of Sir Simon Harcourt, 
afterwards Viscount Harcourt, the lord-chancellor, who 
drew the act so, that it would admit of no debate, but 
upon the general question, whether it should, or should 
not pass. ^ 

It was carried in the house of commons by a majority of 
two hundred and seventy-four, against one hundred and 
sixty, and was carried up to the house of lords on the Ut 
of March, by the late earl of Wilmington, then Spencer 
Compton, Esq. passed in that house by a majority of fifty** 

* We have this fact from Bishop Burnet, who lays it down in a 
very clear and satisfactory manner. When all was agreed to, (says 
“ he,) in both houses, a bill M'as ordered to be brought in, to enact it, 
which was prepared by Harcourt ; with so particular a contrivance, 
" that it cut off all debates. The preamble was a recital of the arti- 
‘‘ cles, as they were passed in Scotland, together with the acts mad© in 
both parliaments, for the security of tljeir several churches ; and, 
in conclusion, there came one enacting clause, ratifying all. This 
put those upon great difficulties, who had resolved to object to 
several articles, and to insist on demanding some alterations in 
them ; for they could not come to any debate about them ; they could 
not object to tlie recital, it being but bare matter of fact ; and they 
had not strength enough to oppose the general enacting clause, nor 
“ was it easy to come at particulars, and to offer provisos relating to 
them. The matter was carried on with such ist'al, that it passed 
** through the house of commons, before those, who intended to 
oppose it, had recovered tjiemselves out of the surprize under 
** which the form it was drawn in had put them. It did not stick long 
in the house of lords, for all the articles had been copiously debated 
there for several days before the bill was sent up to them ; and thus 
this great design, so long wished and laboured for in vain, was 
b^n, and happily ended, within the compass of nine months. 
The union was to commence on the 1st of May, and till that time 
the two kingdoms were still distinct, and their two parliaments 
continued still to sit^^ 
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Jive, to twenty-nine, and on the 6th of March the queen 
came, and gave her royal assent; upon which occasion her 
majesty delivered herself thus : 1 consider this union as 

a matter of the greatest importance, to the wealth, 
strength, and safety of the whole island; and at the 
same time as a work of so much diflSculty and nicety in 
its own nature, that, till now, all attempts which have 
been made towards it, in the course of above one hun- 
dred years, have proved ineffectual ; and therefore, I 
make no doubt, but it will be remembered and spoke of 
hereafter, to the honour of those who have been instru- 
mental in bringing it to such a happy conclusion. 1 
desijre, and expect from all my subjects, of both nations, 
that from henceforth they act with all possible respect 
and kindness to one another, that so it may appear to 
all the world, they have hearts disposed to become one 
people ; this Will be a great pleasure to me, and will 
make us all quickly sensible of the good effects of this 
union. And I cannot but look upon it as a particular 
“ happiness, that in my reign, so full a provision is made 
for the peace and quiet of my people, and for the secu- 
rity of our religion, by so firm an establishment of the 
Protestant succession throughout Great Britain. Geti- 
tiemen of the house of commons ; I take this occasion, 
to remind you of making effectual provision for the 
payment of the equivalent to Scotland, within the time 
« appointed by this act, and I am persuaded you will 
shew as much readiness in this particular, as you have 
done in all parts of this great work.’' 

It is certain, that the passing the union was a mortal 
blow to the French ; and it is no leSs certain, that the 
French did not exert themselves, as they might have done, 
to prevent it. Yet I am far from thinking with Bishop 
Burnet, * though 1 esteem his account of the union very 


^ FTistoiy of bis own Time, voi ii. p, 462. 
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much^ that this proceeded from an absolute inability, and 
that they did not, according to their common practice, 
try the influence of their gold, because they had it not ; 1 
say, I do not think this, because I apprehend I shall be 
able to shew the contrary. The true reason, then, in my 
judgment, why the French were so cool in this affair, was 
this ; they thought that, though the union would destroy 
their interest in Scotland entirely, if it could be esta- 
blished, yet, that the suffering that law to pass, was the 
likeliest for them to defeat it : for they depended upon a 
back game ; and, looking upon it as a thing certain, that 
this would throw Scotland into the utmost confusion, they 
projected an invasion, not with any sincere intention of 
fixing the son of King James upon the throne of Scotland, 
but of making use of him to excite a civil war in that 
kingdom ; which, they apprehended, would at least force* 
England to consent to the dissolution of the union, in 
order to make the people of Scotland easy. 

If this had not been their scheme, why did they after- 
wards attempt the invasion ? If want of money had been 
the only reason for their not exerting their influence, how 
came they by the mighty sums of ready money, which 
that fruitless and foolish invasion cost them ? I have now 
done with this affair of the union, and shall only add my 
opinion of it freely, which is, that both nations have been 
great gainers by it, and that neither has the least cause to 
complain of it. If, on the one hand, the inhabitants of 
North Britain have not profited as much by it as they 
expected, it is their own fault; for, without industry and 
application to Tkade, it is impossible any nation should 
be great gainers by it ; and, on the other, if the English 
repine at seeing so many of that nation in civil, military, 
and naval employments, they are blind to their own inte- 
rests ; for it is plain, that by acting in this manner, these 
men waste all their days in the service of England; 
whereas, if they applied themselves to commerce and ma- 
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Bufactures, they might live happily in their own, and 
enjoy there the greatest freedom and independence. 

The war had now continued long enough to make both A.D. 
sides very weary of it, and yet the French were not suffi- 
ciently humbled, to think of peace on the terms prescribed 
to them. On the contrary, they found means in this cam- 
isaign, to bring more troops into the field, than since the 
war began; which obliged the allies to make as formi- 
dable augmentations to oppose them. In short, as the 
maritime powers bore the ^ nrgest share in the expense, 
and reaped the least immediate benefit from the conti- 
nuance of the war, it was resolved to make the utmost ef- 
forts this year to put an end to it. With this view, the 
duke of Marlborough, and the English ministry, con- 
certed several schemes for distressing the enemy on all 
sides, particularly in Spain, in Italy, and even in their 
own country; and this, especially, by the help of the great 
maritime power we then had in the Mediterranean. ^ It 
would lead us into frequent and unnecessary repetitions, 
if we should enter here into a copious detail of these pro- 
jects, and therefore, to avoid such inconveniences, we 
will speak of each in its turn, and, as nearly as may be, in 
the order of time in which they were undertaken. 

In respect of the war with Spain, an opinion began 
about this time to prevail in England, that it was neg- 
lected, chiefly because the ministry found it irapractica- 

* It is very surpiising, that France, after siicb a series of jmsfor- 
tunes, should be able to make the figure that she did this year. The 
truth, however, seems to be, that the absolute power of her govern- 
ment, gave her great advantages over the allies. The emperor^s con- 
senting to the evacuation of Italy, without so much as consulting 
either Great Britain or Holland, >vas the great source of King Philip's 
success in Spain; and whoever considers attentively the French 
schemes for carrying on this campaign, will easily discern, that they 
must have met with the like success every where else, if it had not 
been for otur expedition against Toulon. Quincy, Histoire Militaire, 
tom. V. p. 271. Memoires de la Tones, tom. v. p. 69, Limiers, tom* 

Hi. p. 230. 
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ble to push this, and the war with Flanders, at the same 
time. The duke of Marlborough knowing how injurious 
this report was to his reputation, pressed the prosecution 
of the war in Spain this year with the utmost spirit ; the 
rather, because a great reinforcement of English and 
Dutch troops had been lately sent thither : and it was 
very well known, that Sir Cloudesley Shovel would neg- 
lect nothing that might contribute to the advancement of 
the service. The army under the command of the earl of 
Galway, was very early in the field, and promised great 
things ; but whether his abilities were unequal to such a 
command, as some have suggested ; or, as others alledge, 
King Charles ruined his own aJFdirs, by marching back 
with a great body of troops into Catalonia ; so it was, that 
about the middle of the month of April, that nobleman 
found himself under the dreadful necessity, at least as 
he imagined, of cither starving, or fighting a superiour 
army. * 

Accordingly, on the Ikh of April, his lordship, with 
about sixteen thousand men, ventured to give battle to the 
duke of Berwick, who had twenty-four thousand, and of 
these nearly eight thousand horse and dragoons, that were 
very fine ti’oops. The English and Dutch were at first 
victorious, and broke through the enemy twice ; but the 
Portuguese, it is said, behaved very ill, or rather, did not 
behave at all, which gave the enemy an opportunity of 
flanking the English and Dutch, of whom about ten thou- 
sand were killed or taken prisoners. The earl of Galway 
retired with the broken remains of his army, which, how- 
ever, nothing could have saved, but the timely appearance 
of our fleet, t Sir Cloudesley Shovel knowing the distress 

* This is a matter much too long for us to discuss, and therefore we 
mention in it terms not leaning to one side or the other. 

t See the Complete llistoiyof Europe, for 1707* Bui nefs His- 
tory of Ills own Time, \oL ii. p. 475. Oldmixon^s Hjstoiy of the 
Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 390. Boyer's Life of Queen Anne, p, Len- 
don Gazette, No. 4837. 
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out army was in, through the want of almost every thing 
necessary, sent Sir George Byng, with a strong squadron, 
to the coast of Spain for their relief. Sir George sailed on 
the 30th of March, and coming off Cape St. Vincent, on 
the 15th of April, he received there the news of our de- 
feat ^ 

He soon after received a message from Lord Galway, 
acquainting him with the distress he was in, and desiring, 
that whatever he brought for the use of the army, might 
be carried to Tortosa, in Catalonia, to which place Iiis 
lordship designed to retreat; and that, if possible, he 
would save the sick and wounded men at Denia, Gandia, 
and Valencia, where it was intended the bridges of boats, 
baggage, and all things that could be got together, should 
be put on board. Accordingly, he took care of the sick 
and wounded men, and sent them to Tortosa, where the 
IiOrd Galway proposed to make a stand with the poor re- 
mains of the army. This service employed Sir George 
Byng almost the whole month of April, and then he was 
fn daily expectation of being joined by Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, from Lisbon, either on that part of the coast of 
Spain, or at Barcelona, whither he was designed. + Thus 
all the great things that were hoped for, from the aug- 
mentation of our forces in Spain, were absolutely disap- 
pointed; and this, chiefly, through the unaccountable mis- 
nagement of that prince, for whose service all these ex- 
pensive and hazardous expeditions w^ere undertaken. Let 
us now turn our eyes to Italy, where we shall find a scene 
much of the same nature. 

The first design that was formed upon Toulon, by the 
duke of Savoy, is very positively said to have been con- 
certed with the famous earl of Peterborough; but his 

* Hqflections Miiitaires et Politiqnes dn Marquis de St, Cruz, toni. 
id. p. 16$, 164. 

t Burchefs Naval History, b. v. chap. xxiv. Complete History 
of Europe, for 1T07. London Gazette, No. 4334. 
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royal highness, finding that nobleman had no longer toy 
credit at court, he changed the scheme entirely, and con- 
certed by his ministers at London a new one, with the 
duke of Marlborough. * This, to say the truth, was the 
best design laid during the war, if we except the march 
into Germany, which had this advantage over it, that it 
was not only laid, but executed by the duke of Marlbo- 
rough. The taking Toulon, if it could have been effected, 
would have destroyed for ever the maritime power of 
France; rendered her utterly incapable of cariying on 
any commerce with Spanish America, and have distressed 
her to such a degree at home, as must have produced an 
immediate peace, even upon worse terms than had been 
hitherto prescribed to her. All things were soon settled 
between us and the duke of Savoy; he could not under- 
take such an expedition without lai^e supplies of money, 
and these we both promised and paid him : yet, even this 
would not have engaged him in so dangerous an attempt, 
if we had not given him the strongest assurances, that our 
fleet should constantly attend him; which we likewise 
very punctually fulfilled. + 

The first ill omen that appeared, was, the resolution 


* This is a very dark and perplexed affair; and, for any thing I 
can perceive, most of our historians are at a loss about it The truth 
of the matter, to me, seems to be this. The duke of Savoy, and 
Prince Eugene, first proposed attacking Toulon, to the earl of Peter- 
borough, who thereupon wrote to his court about it In the mean 
time, the diike of Marlborough had proposed the same thing to Count 
Massey abroad, and afterwards concerted the 'whole scheme with 
that minister, » and Count Briangon at London. The duke of Savoy, 
dbowev^, did not think fit to acquaint the earl of Peterborough, that 
his project was laid aside; and this it was, if I conjecture right, that 
erected all this confusion. 

t Complete History of Europe, for tr07, p. 125. It is from this 
we are to date some part of the queen’s ministry growing cold 
in the prosecution of the war, in which they suspected our allies had 
each their private interests in view, while they all conemred in loading 
with expenses^ 
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taken by the emperor, at this juncture, when his forces in 
Italy should have been employed in promoting our design^ 
to make with them the conquest of the kingdom of Naples. 
In vain our ministers represented to his imperial majesty 
the mighty things v/e had done for him and his family ; 
the great importance of the present undertaking to the 
common cause, and the certainty of his acquiring Naples 
without resistance after this expedition was over. In vain 
were the like applications from the Dutch ; and in vain 
the earl of Manchester’s journey, and the queen’s letter 
to dissuade him from that ill-timed attempt, though writ- 
ten in the strongest terms, and all with her own hand* 
He alledged, that such assurances had been given to his 
friends in Naples, that something should be immediately 
done for their service, that it was impossible for him to 
desist, and therefore, notwithstanding all these applica- 
tions, Count Daun had orders to march with twelve thou- 
sand men, part of the troops that should have been em- 
ployed in the expedition against Toulon, to invade that 
kingdom; which he accordingly performed. 

The duke of Savoy, notwithstanding this disappoint- 
ment, continued, at least in all appearance, firm in his 
resolution, and it was resolved to prosecute this great de- 
sign, with theassistance of the English fleet. Accordingly, 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel having joined Sir George Byng, 
near Alicant, sailed for the coast of Italy, and on the 5th 
of June, came to an anchor before Final, with a fleijt of 
forty-three men of war, and fifty-seven transports, t 

^ Bishop Burnet, vol. ii. p. 47$, 478, reflects upon this step taken 
by the emperor, very severely; and, I think, with great justice. But 
the emperor went yet further ; for he sent such orders to Prince Eu- 
gene, to avoid, on all occasions, exposing his troops that were to be 
employed in the Toulon expedition, as proved one great cause of the 
miscarriage cJf the allies when they came before city. 

t London Gazette, No. 4343. Columna Rostrata, p. 284. Mer- 
enre Histojique et Politique, tom. xliii. p. 22. 
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Prince Eugene went thither to confer with the admiral ; 
and soon after the fleet sailed for Nice, where, on the 
29 th of the same month, the admiral had the honour to 
entertain the duke of Savoy, Prince Eugene, most of the 
general officers, together with the English and Dutch mi- 
nisters, on board his own ship, the Association. ^ 

After dinner, they held a council of war, and therein it 
was resolved to force a passage over the Var, in which ha-^ 
zardous enterprize the English admiral promised to assist. 
On the last of June, this daring attempt was undertaken^ 
to the great astonishment of the French, who believed 
thpir works upon that river to be impregnable ; and so in- 
deed they had proved, to any forces in the world, except 
English seamen. The gallant Sir John, then only cap- 
tain, Norris, with some British, and one Dutch man-of* 
war, sailed to the mouth of the river, and embarking six 
hundred seamen, and marines, in open boats, entered it^ 
and advanced within musket-shot of the enemy’s worksy 
making such a terrible fire upon them, that their cavalry, 
and many of their foot, astonished at an attack they never 
suspected, began to quit their entrenchments, and could 
not be prevailed upon by their officers to return. + 

Sir Cloudesloy Shovel, who followed Sir John Norris to 
the place of action, no sooner saw this confusion, than he 
ordered Sir John to land with the seamen and marines, in 

* Sir Cioudesic}’^ Shovel, though he was not one of the politest olS- 
<fcrs we ever had, showed a great deal of piudenee and address, in 
the magsuficent eiileitainment he made upon this occasion. The 
duke, when he came on board the Association, found a guard of hal- 
berdieis, in new hverics, at the great cabin-door. At the upper end 
of the table was set an armed chair, with a cnm&on velvet canopy. 
The table consisted of sixty coveis, and every thing was so well ma-^ 
JOaged, that his royal highness could not forbear saying to tlie admiral 
at dinner, ** If your excellency had paid me a visit at Turin, I could 

scarcely have treated you so 

t London Oazelto, No. 4352* Complete History of Europe, ff>r 
IT07, p. 123, 124. ^ 3lcmoires Historic|ues et Chronologiqucs. 
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order to flank the enemy* This was performed with so much 
spiritj and Sir John and his seamen scampered over the 
works which the French thought inaccessible, so suddenly, 
that the enemy, struck with a panic, threw down their 
arms, and fled with the utmost precipitation. The duke 
of Savoy immediately pursued this advantage, and in a 
single half hour passed that river, which, in the judgment 
of the best officers in his army, had, without this assist- 
ance, proved the ne plus ultra of his expedition. ^ 

On the 2d of July, his royal highness, and Prince Eu- 
gene, with the British envoy, and Sir John Norris, dined 
again on board the admiral ; and, after dinner, they en- 
tered into a conference, wherein, upon mature delibera- 
tion, his royal highness was pleased to declare, that since 
the queen of Great Britain had earnestly recommended to 
him the marching directly to Toulon, without losing time 
in the siege of any place, of less importance, he was re- 
solved to comply with her majesty’s proposal, and hoped 
for a good conclusion of the affair, through the continuance 
of her majesty’s friendship and assistance, which had en- 
couraged him to undertake it The army of the allies con- 


* It may not be amiss to cite, ontliis occasion, the words of the 
despatch, received from the confederate camp, July 14, N. S. as 
they are printed in the London Gazette, No. 4352. ** The admiral 
" himself followed Sir John Norris to tlie place of action, and ob*; 
serving; the ilisorder of the enemy, commanded him to put to land, 
and flank them in their entrenchments. His men advanced in so 
“ undaunted a manner, that the enemy, feaiini^ to be surrounded, 
marched out of their works, and retired \\ith great pi ecipitat ion. 
His royal highness having received from the admiral an account, 

tliat we were In possession of the enemy's vvoiks, ordeicd his 
^ troops to pass the river, which they did with so great eagerness, 
that above a hundred men were driven down by the violence of the 
stream, and ten of them drowned; which was all the loss we siis- 
tainted, i» forcing a pass, where we expected the most vigorous 
" opposition.'^ Thus we see this whole alfair was effected by Eng- 
lish sailors. 
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sisted of about thirty-five thousand men, all enured to hard- 
ships, commanded by officers of the greatest experience, and 
of the highest reputation, supported by a numerous fleet, 
commanded by an admiral of known courage and conduct, 
who, upon all occasions, shewed the utmost zeal for their 
service, and particularly in this last conference, where the 
duke of Savoy having observed, that even after Toulon 
was taken, himself and his army might find it impracti- 
cable to retreat; the admiral replied, 1 hope better 
things from your royal highness’s fortune ; but, if there 
should be any appearance of such an event’s happening, 
your highness may rely upon me, I will take care to 
supply a sufficient number of transports to embark all 
<< your troops.” The duke thanked him for his generous 
offer; told him, he depended chiefly on the assistance he 
expected from him, and that, if he would repair to the 
island of Hieres, he should not long remain there, before 
he had advice of the army’s being in the neighbourhood 
of Toulon, and that then he should expect to see the fleet 
in the road. ^ 

It is impossible to describe the confusion into which this 
inarch of the duke of Savoy threw the French. Toulon 
was not in any state of defence ; they had no troops in 
that part of the country ; they scarcely knew whence to 
bring them. They had then in the port a better fleet than 
they have been masters of since; besides twenty-five 
frigates, fire-ships, and other vessels of the same size, all 
of which, they were sensible, were in the utmost danger 

^ Thus far all things went weD, because all parties were agreed ; 
but from this veiy moment the business began to be clouded. The 
duke of Savoy, whatever the reason was, did not make the expedL 
tion he might have done; for though he began his march from the Var, 
on the 3d of July, yet he did not arrive before Toulon till the 15th. 
Bui wheu he found it necessary to make his retreat, he did it with 
nyich greater expedition, for though he began it on the l^th of Au- 
gust, he reached the Var by the 19th of the same month. 
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of being destroyed.^ In this distress, Lewis XIV. 
shewed less presence of mind than on any other occasion 
in his whole reign ; for he condescended to recal the best 
officer in France, whom he had disgraced, I mean the 
Marshal Catinat, in order to consult him; and, after 
taking his advice, was prevailed upon, by female intrigues, 
to trust the execution of an affair of such importance to 
the Marshal de Tesse, who had so notoriously blemished 
the honour of the French arms, by raising the siege of 
Gibraltar, t 

To say the truth, the zeal of his subjects contributed 
more to the preservation of the place, than either the 


* 1 take this from the London Gazette, No. 4857, in ^vhich there 
is the following list of the laige men-of-war then in that port: 


T,e Terrible 

Guns. 
110 

I/Eclatant ........ 

Guns. 

60 

Le Foudroyaut .... 


L'Henry 


Le Soleil Royal • • • • 


L'Ecueii 


IfyAdmirahle ^ 

100 

Le Thoulonse 


Le Triumphant . • . • 

90 

L'Eole 

02 

L’Orgueilleux « • • • 


Le Seiieux 


TiP TrlnTiinhant. _ _ . * 

92 

Le Content •*.•••» 


Le St Fhillippe. . .. 


Le St Louis. . 


Le Magnifiquc . . • . 


Le Fendant ........ 


T^nnanr , , , ir r , 

go 

Le VennandoiSf . * , 

....... 60 

Tjp Reenfre 

...... 90 

Le Temeraire . • • • » 


Xj?! fTn^ireniie ^ ^ * 

86 

Le Laurier 


Tjp Vjiinrtiieni* ^ . 

80 

Le Fiirieux - - 


* claMWWx tt* ♦ # * • 

T.*» Xt^ATiarntie 

84r 

La Zelande • « « » • • 


LePompeux 


UEntreprenant ... 


Llntrepide 


LeFJeuron 



76 

Le Trident 


T 

. ^ ^ - 76 

Le Diamant ..... 

• e # * e 

LeSt Esprit ••••., 


LeSage 


T .A nWavirP . ^ , 

70 

Le Ruby ...... • • 


T 

70 

Le Mercure 


T .*l-ri»ni*Ali'ir 

08 

La Ptile ......... 

50 

Le Constant 


La Medusc 



t Hist* Militaire de Louis XIV. tom. p. 357. Reflexions Mih«- 
taires et Politiques, du M. St Ciuz. tom. \ni. p. Memoires do 
M. de Fenquiere, tom, ii. p. 124. 
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monarch’s care, or the skill of his generals; for the 
nobility and gentry of the adjacent provinces, did not 
content themselves with arming and marching thither their 
tenants and servants, but even coined their plate, and 
pawned their jewels, to raise money to pay the workmen 
employed in the fortifications, which were carried on with 
such amazing alacrity, that in three weeks time, the 
town, as well as the port, was in a pretty good state of 
defence; and they had, besides, in the neighbourhood 
three entrenched camps, which, however, was all owing 
to the dilatoriness of the allies. ^ 

Sir Cloudeslcy Shovel, with the fleet under his com** 
mand, sailed for the Hieres, after having made all the 
necessary dispositions for securing a safe and constant 
intercourse between the army, and the dominions of the 
duke of Savoy, upon which the success of the whole was 
then thought to depend. It was the 15th of July before 
the siege of Toulon was formed, and on the 17th Admiral 
Shovel landed, and assisted at a council of war, in which 
many demands were made on the fleet for the service of 

* One need not wonder at the surprize the French court was in, 
when the design of the duke of Savoy was no longer to he doubted ; 
Toulon was then in such a situation, that, if the duke of Savoy had 
marched expeditiously, it is not easy to conceive how his enterpiizo 
could have miscamed. They did not begin to fortify the city, till he 
passed the Var, and it was the 7th of August, N. S. before M. Tessc 
arrived there. Four days sooner would have given his royal highness 
possession of Toulon, without a blow, unless the French had been 
mad enough to have stood a storm; and in that case, the dispute must 
have been over in a few hours. As it was, tlie duke of Savoy found 
the enemy as stiong as himself, they had six thousand men in the 
town, and twenty-four thousand in the neighbourhood of it. The 
vary moment the allies arrived, the generals differed, his royal high-* 
ness sent orders to Prince Eugene, to possess himself of Mount 
St. Ann, which he lefused to do, because, as I have observed, the 
cmperoi had ordered him not to expose his troops. Foul weather, 
too, prevented the fleet from landing artillery, and ammunition ; in 
all this time the enemy's forces were increasing^ since the allies 

never had it in their power to invest Toulon. 
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the army; aad the admiral cheerfully promised all that 
was in his power, which he accordingly performed. One 
hundred cannon were landed from the fleet for the bat- 
teries, with two hundred rounds of powder and shot, and 
a considerable number of seamen to serve as gunners; and 
cordage, nails and spikes, with all other things wanting 
for the camp, for indeed they were but poorly furnished, 
were supplied from the ships; so that affairs had a very 
good face till the 4th of August, when early in the morning 
the enemy, making a vigorous sally, forced most, if not 
all the confederate troops out of their works, and took 
possession to the right, where they continued all day, and 
upon their going off destroyed them, drawing away eight 
or ten g^ns into the town; in which action there were 
killed and wounded on the side of the duke of Savoy 
above eight hundred men, among whom were the prince 
of Saxe Gotha and some officers of distinction. * 

This attempt being made with such superiority of 
numbers, it put the troops under great apprehensions, 
and the generals were of opinion, it would not be proper 
to carry on the siege ; since, while the duke of Savoy’s 
army decreased, the enemy continually gathered strength, 
insomuch that, on the 6th of August, his royal highness 
desired the admiral would immediately embark the sick 
and wounded, and withdraw the cannon, in order to his 
raising the siege, which from this time was turned only 
to a cannonading and bombardment. His royal highness 
also informed him, that he proposed to decamp the 10th 
in the morning, and desired that the fleet might accompany 
the array as far as the Var; which being done, it was 
proposed to carry the duke, ^Prince Eugene, and the 
troops which could be spared for service in that country, 
on board the fleet to Spain ; but since there was not any 
thing determined in this affair, the admiral soon after 

♦ Histoire Militaiie de Louis XIV. tom. v. p. 366. Blemoircs de 
la Torres, tom. v. p. 67. Memoiies Historiques et Chroiiologiqucs. 
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s&aped his course down the Straits, as we shall see 
hereafter. ^ 

The very day the array began to march, the fleet drew 
as near the place as possible, and five bomb- vessels, sup* 
ported by the lightest frigates, and all the boats of the 
men-of-war, under the command of Rear-admiral Dilkes, 
advanced into the creek of Fort St. Lewis ; and, notwith- 
standing a prodigious fire from the place, bombarded the 
town and harbour, from noon till five the next morning, 
and this with all the success that could be expeetecL By 
this means the land-army had^tiine to quit their camp at 
La Villeite, which they did in five columns in great 
safety, the enemy having something else to do than to 
pursue them: and as to any attempts afterwards, his 
royal highness put them pretty much out of their power, 
by marching, in two days, as far as in his approach to the 
place he had marched in six. This disastrous end had the 
famous siege of Toulon, from whence the confederates 
hoped, and the French feared so much, f 

* Many reasons were assigned for the raising this siege ; I shall 
mention only a few. It was said, that Sir Cloudesley Shovel disgusted 
the duke of Savoy, by detaining the payment of his subsidies, which 
were due on his passing the Var. I apprehend, however, this fact 
could not be true, since the admiral sailed the next day; and there- 
fore, he must either have paid the money, or his royal highness would 
not have stirred a foot fiirthcr. Bishop Burnet says, that the duke 
was afiaid of getting to Toulon before the fleet, and in that case, he 
Would have wanted provisions ; all our Gazettes contradict this, and 
say, that if he had arrived there sooner, he must have taken the place, 
and all the French magazines. 1 think there are three substantial 
reasons which cannot be disputed, and which snfiiciently account for the 
failure of this design. First, the want of twelve thousand imperialists, 
which, as 1 have said, were sent to Naples. Secondly, the disagree- 
ment between Ms royal highness, and Prince Fhigene. Thirdly, the 
treacherous correspondence held by the countess of Soissons, sister- 
in-law to the prince, and the duke^s near relation, of which we have 
an account in the London Gazette, No. 4S68. 

t In all the party disputes from this time, the miscarriage of this 
$iege was continually mentioned as a proof of the insincerity of our 
allies. 
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To speak impartially, one may safely set the faults of 
both generals against each other. If the duke of Savoy 
had arrived a week sooner, he had carried his point ; and 
if, on the other hand, Marshal Tesse had understood, as 
well as Marshal Gatinat, his business, his royal highness 
had returned without an army. * After all, this business, 
though it miscarried in the main, proved of great service 
to the allies, and had many happy consequences, which, 
perhaps, ought to balance its expense, for besides the 
great damage the French sustained in their shipping ; the 
burning and destroying of eight of their capital ships ; the 
blowing up several magazines ; the burning of above one 
hundred and sixty houses in Toulon, and the devastations 
committed in Provence by both armies, to the value of 
thirty millions of French livres; this enterprize, which 
struck a greater terror throughout all France, than had 
been known there during the whole reign of Lewis 
XIV. brought these further advantages to the common 
cause; that it caused a great diversion of the enemies'^ 
forces, whereby their array in Germany was weakened, 
the duke of Orleans’s progress, after the battle of Almanza, 
retarded in Spain; the succouring of Naples prevented; 
and the conquests of the allies in Italy secured, f 

I must observe further, that as no prince in the world 
knew better than the duke of Savoy how to repair faulty 
and recover past miscarriages; so he gave on this occasion 
a noble proof of his high spirit, and great presence of 

^ This is the ofpinion of all the French writers, and seems to be 
founded in truth; for it is certain, that except the loss his royal 
highness sustained by so quick a march, and the desertion that at- 
tended it, he was very little incommoded by the pursuit of the enemy: 
and yet the siege and the retreat are said to have cost him thirteen 
thousand men. Histoue Militaire, par M. Quincy, tom. v. p. 369. 
Memoires de la Torres, tom. v. p. 67. Histoire de Louis XIT. tom. v. 
p. 441. 

t These were certain advantages, but such advantages as were hi 
no degree due to the skiH, courage, or diligence of our allies. 
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mind, by investing the important fortress of Sujsa, which 
surrendered at discretion^ on the 24th of September, and 
thereby gave him an open passage into Dauphin^, at the 
same time that it enabled him to shut the French effectually 
out of his dominions. 

A,D. Our admiral, not a little chagrined at the miscarriage 
iro7. of an expedition upon which he had set his heart, after 
having assigned Sir Thomas Dilkes a squadron of thirteen 
sail, for the Mediterranean service, sailed with the rest 
of the fleet from Gibraltar. + On the 23d of October, he 
had ninety fathom water in the Soundings, in the afternoon 
he brought the fleet to and lay by* * * § At six in the evening 
he made sail again, and stood away under his courses, 
whence it is presumed, he believed he saw the light of 
Scillyi soon after which he made signals of danger, as 
several other ships did.:|: Sir George Byng, who was 
then within less than half a mile to the windward of him, 
saw the breaches of the sea, and soon after the rocks, 
called the Bishop and his Clerks, upon which the admiral 
struck ; though, .according to some, Sir Cloudesley struck 
upon the Gilston rock, and not upon the Bishop and his 
Clerks, and in two minutes there was nothing more of 
him, or his ship seen. 

Besides the Association, the Eagle, Captain Robert 
Hancock, of seventy guns, and the Romney, Captain 
William Coney, of fifty guns, perished: the Firebrand 
fire-ship was lost likewise; but Captain Piercy, who 
commanded her, and most of the company were saved : 
the Phoenix fife-ship, commanded by Captain Sansom, ran 
ashore, but was happily got off again. § The Royal Anne, 

* The Complete History of Europe, for 1707, p* 313. London 
Gazette, No. 4376. Annals of Queen Anne. 

t Burchef s Naval History, p. 734. 

X Oldraixon’s History of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 394. Complete 
History of Europe, for 1707, p. 343. 

§ Burnet’s History of Ms own Time, vol. ii. p. 485. Columna 
ilostrata, p. 385. London Gazette, No. 4380, 
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in which Sir George Byng bore his flag, was saved by the 
presence of mind of the officers and men, who in a minute’s 
time set her top-sails, when she was within a ship’s length 
of the rocks* Lord Dursley, in the St. George, ran as 
great hazard, and was saved by mere accident; he struck 
on the same rocks with Sir Cloudesley, and that wave 
which beat out the admiral’s lights, set his ship afloat. 
The day after this unhappy accident, some country fellows 
took up Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s body, stripped him, and 
buried him in the sand ; but the boats crew of the Salis- 
bury, and the Antelope, having discovered it, dug him 
up again, put his corpse on board the Salisbury, by whom 
it was brought home to Plymouth, on the 28th of October, 
thence conveyed to London, and buried with great so* 
lemnity in Westminster Abbey, where a magnificent tomb 
was soon after erected to his memory. ^ 

' Rear-admiral Dilkes, with the squadron appointed for 
the Mediterranean service, sailed from Gibraltar on the 
5th of October, in order to have escorted a convoy of 
troops, and provisions from Italy to Catalonia. But 
when he was some leagues westward of Barcelona, he 
received several expresses, desiring that he would enter 
that port, his Catholic majesty having some matters of 
great consequence to communicate to him. The admiral 
accordingly repaired thither, and found that the principal 
point in view with his Catholic majesty was, the reduction 
of the island of Sardinia, and the defence of the Catalonian 
coasts. The proposition made by his majesty, not being 
consistent with the orders Sir Thomas Dilkes had already 
received, he found himself under a necessity of waving, 
in the best manner he could, a compliance with what his 

* We shall have occasion to speak hercaitcr, more at laige of tlii*. 
unfortunate event, when wt come to the memoirs of this admiral 
There were neaily nine hundred persons on board the Association 
when she was lost, and not a soul escaped. The cha^dam happened 
to go on board another ship that morning, in order to administer the 
sacrament to some dying people, and by thiis means ins hfe vvas 
saved. 
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Catholic majesty desired; and since the care of the em* 
barka*tion in Italy^ was particularly recommended to him, 
by his instructions, he sailed from Barcelona on the 2d of 
November; but meeting with hard gales of wind, his 
squadron was separated, and could not join again before 
the 14th, when, being off Cape Corsica, he received a letter 
from the king of Spain, which contained an account of 
the loss of Lerida, and of the great danger of Tortosa and 
Terragona, * 

He arrived at Leghorn the 19th of November, but met 
in the road with so terrible a storm, that almost every ship 
in his squadron suffered by it. At his arrival he demanded 
a salute of seventeen guns, which was refused him : upon 
this, he wrote to her majesty’s minister at the court of the 
grand duke, who complained of the disrespect. The se- 
cretary of state sent him soon after an answer, importing, 
that the castle of Leghorn never saluted any flag under 
the degree of a vice-admiral first; and therefore Sir 
Thomas Dilkes, being a rear-admiral only, had no right 
to expect it; and as to the number of guns, Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel was content with eleven, and returned the same 
number. + On the 1st of December, this dispute being 
adjusted, he was invited on shore, and died a few days 
afterwards of a fever, caused, as most people imagined, 
by an Italian dinner. 

* Mercure Historique et Politique pour rAnnee, 1708, vol. h 

p. 120. 

t The court of Tuscany was all along manifestly partial to the 
French, and this demand of Sir Thomas Dilkes %vas founded upon 
some extraordinary civilities that had been paid to French flags. Tiie 
seamen always looked upon the admiral as a martjT for the honour 
of his country, and I wonder that nobody has touched on this matter. 
See Burchetts Naval History, p. 736. 
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